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an  impression  it  was  that  these  bygone  performers  made  upon 
their  audiences  ;  and  that  testimony  makes  it  plainly  apparent 
that  the  English  stage  was  never  at  any  time  without  a  really 
great  tragic  actress  during  this  period  of  over  one  hundred 
years.  The  object  of  the  book,  however,  is  not  critical,  but 
biographical ;  and  deals  less  with  the  strictly  professional 
careers  than  with  the  private  lives  and  characters  of  a  set 
of  women  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  type. 
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ELIZABETH   BARRY 

"  r  I  AHE  famous  Madam  Barry,"  as  she  was  generally  called 
X  by  her  contemporaries,  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  she 
died  three  months  before  the  first  of  our  Georges  ascended  the 
throne ;  but  she  is  included  here  because  she  dominated  the 
stage  for  over  thirty  years,  and  by  her  manner  and  methods 
profoundly  influenced  succeeding  tragic  actresses ;  because  she 
acted  in  most  of  the  tragedies  of  Dry  den,  Otvvay,  Lee,  and 
Rowe ;  because  she  created  (in  many  cases  out  of  very  poor 
dramatic  material)  over  one  hundred  characters,  several  of 
which,  owing  to  the  vogue  which  she  imparted  to  them,  held 
the  stage  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  (what  is 
even  more  to  our  present  biographical  purpose),  because  in  her 
private  life  she  carried  on  the  licentious  tradition  of  the 
Restoration,  and  was  a  shining  example  for  succeeding  frail 
ones  to  allege  in  support  of  their  apologetic  contention  that 
performers  who  represent  evil  passions  on  the  stage  can  only 
succeed  in  proportion  to  their  practical  experience  of  such 
passions  in  real  life. 

According  to  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone,  which  states 
that  she  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
Elizabeth  Barry  would  have  been  born  in  1658;  but  one  or 
two  incidents  in  the  story  of  her  career  make  it  appear  highly 
probable  that  she  was  born  two  or  three  years  earlier.  The 
writer  of  a  History  of  the  English  Stage,  published  by  the 
notorious  Edmund  Curll  in  1741,  who  alleges  that  he  had 
been  favoured  with  special  information  from  a  "  gentlewoman  " 
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who  was  "her'mbst  intimate  friend,"  states  that  "Mrs."  Barry 
w^ls  :  tftc  •idiughter  of  .Robert  Barry,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  good  estate,  who,  by  raising 
and  maintaining  a  regiment  on  the  Royalist  side  in  the  Civil 
War,  had  acquired  the  title  of  Colonel  Barry,  but  had  also  at 
the  same  time  so  impoverished  his  estate  that  it  became 
necessary  for  his  children  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn 
their  bread.  Elizabeth,  we  are  told,  went  as  "  companion " 
to  Lady  Davenant,  whose  husband  was  an  old  friend  and 
comrade  in  arms  of  her  father's.  She  was  thus,  at  an  early 
age,  brought  into  intimate  association  with  ladies  of  the  first 
rank  and  fashion.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  was  no 
great  beauty,  says  our  author,  Sir  William  Davenant  (who, 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  had  become  one  of  the 
Patentees  of  the  King's  Theatre)  thought  so  highly  of  her  voice 
and  manner  that  he  endeavoured  to  train  her  for  the  stage. 
But  he  could  make  nothing  of  her ;  and  she  was  put  back  on 
three  successive  occasions ;  the  general  opinion  being  that  she 
would  never  be  fit  to  play  even  the  meanest  of  parts.  On  the 
third  occasion,  however,  that  young  scapegrace,  Lord  Rochester, 
offered  to  lay  a  wager  (which  was  promptly  taken)  that  in 
less  than  six  months  he  would  make  her  the  finest  performer 
on  the  stage.  She  agreed  to  become  his  pupil ;  and  the  first 
parts  he  appears  to  have  chosen  for  her  tuition  were  those  of 
the  Little  Gypsey  in  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn's  Rover,  and  Isabella, 
the  Hungarian  Queen,  in  Lord  Orrery's  tragedy  of  Mustapha. 
We  are  told  that,  after  much  private  instruction,  he  made  her 
rehearse  these  parts  "  near  thirty  times  on  the  stage,  and 
about  twelve  times  in  the  dress  she  was  to  act  in."  He  is 
reported  to  have  taken  such  extraordinary  pains  with  her  as 
not  to  omit  the  least  look  or  motion  ;  and,  says  our  specially 
informed  author,  "  I  have  been  assured,  from  those  who  were 
present,  that  her  Page  was  taught  to  manage  her  Train  in 
such  a  Manner  as  to  give  each  Movement  a  peculiar  Grace." 
Moreover,  finding  his  pupil  rather  apt  to  "  run  into  a  Tone," 
Rochester  "  made  her  enter  into  the  Nature  of  each  Sentiment ; 
perfectly  changing  herself,  as  it  were,  into  the  Person,  not 
merely  by  the  proper  Stress  or  Sounding  of  the  Voice,  but 
feeling  really,  and  being  in  the  Humour  the  Person  she 
represented  was  supposed  to  be  in."     Before  the  six  months 
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had  expired,  in  1673,  Rochester  brought  her  forward,  on  the 
stage  of  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  as  Isabella  in  Mustafha, 
inviting  those  who  had  wagered  with  him,  and  securing  the 
presence  also  of  his  friends  Charles  the  Second  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York,  to  witness  the  performance.  We  are 
assured  that  Rochester  won  his  wager ;  for  when  Mrs.  Barry- 
appeared,  her  look  of  distress,  and  her  whole  deportment, 
before  she  spoke  a  word,  moved  the  audience  with  pity ;  and 
when  she  pronounced  the  lines — 

"  My  Lord,  my  sorrow  seeks  not  your  relief; 
You  are  not  fit  to  judge  a  mother's  grief : 
You  have  no  child  for  an  untimely  grave, 
Nor  can  you  lose  what  I  desire  to  save," 

they  saw  so  finished  a  representation  of  distressed  majesty,  and 
the  several  conflicting  passions  of  the  widowed  queen,  that  the 
whole  theatre  resounded  with  loud  applause.  The  Duchess  of 
York,  in  particular,  was  so  pleased  with  the  performance  that 
she  made  the  actress  a  present  of  her  own  royal  wedding- 
dress,  in  order  that  she  might  in  future  make  a  more  re- 
splendent appearance  in  the  part  of  a  tragedy  queen,  and  she 
also  promptly  engaged  Mrs.  Barry  as  her  English  tutor. 

Colley  Cibber's  account  of  Mrs.  Barry's  early  days  is 
somewhat  different  from,  but  by  no  means  inconsistent  with, 
the  foregoing.  He  tells  us  that  there  was  so  little  hope  of  her 
at  her  first  setting  out,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  she  was 
discharged  from  the  company  as  useless.  The  main  objection 
to  her  he  surmises  to  have  arisen  from  a  defective  ear,  or 
some  unskilful  dissonance  in  her  manner  of  pronouncing ;  but 
he  makes  no  mention  of  Lord  Rochester ;  and  seems  to 
attribute  Mrs.  Barry's  conquest  of  her  defect  to  her  own  good 
understanding  and  indomitable  perseverance,  as  was  the  case 
with  Mrs.  Oldfield.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that,  although 
starting  with  certain  natural  disqualifications  which  were  more 
or  less  hard  to  conquer,  Mrs.  Barry  became,  in  less  than  two 
years,  an  actress  of  recognised  power ;  that  within  ten  years 
of  her  first  appearance  she  was  in  the  front  rank  of  her 
profession ;  and  that,  from  that  time  until  her  retirement 
twenty-seven  years  later,  she  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
without  a  rival  in  tragic  parts. 

The  few  glimpses  we  get  of  Mrs.  Barry  behind  the  scenes 
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exhibit  her  in  no  very  pleasing  light.  Not  only  was  she 
successively  the  mistress  of  those  two  scandalous  roisterers, 
Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  but  according  to 
the  author  of  A  Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages,  "  all  the 
town  shar'd  her  Bounty  " ;  and  according  to  Tom  Brown,  her 
shameless  immorality  was  notoriously  of  the  most  mercenary 
character.  She  appears  to  have  become  Rochester's  mistress 
in  1673,  as  soon  as  he  undertook  to  be  her  tutor  in  the  art  of 
acting.  He  was  at  that  time  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  and 
was  spending  the  fortune  of  his  wife,  a  Somersetshire  heiress, 
in  riotous  living  of  the  most  extravagant  character.  In 
addition  to  being  the  author  of  the  most  disgusting  verses  in 
the  English  language,  Rochester  is  notorious  as  the  most 
profligate  of  all  the  wild  companions  of  Charles  the  Second. 
On  his  own  confession,  he  was  at  one  time  drunk  for  five 
years  on  end ;  or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  puts  it,  was  "  so  much 
inflamed  by  frequent  inebriety  as  in  no  interval  to  be  master 
of  himself."  We  hear  of  him  as  amusing  himself  by  erecting 
a  stage  on  Tower  Hill  and  haranguing  the  populace  in  the 
disguise  of  a  mountebank ;  as  taking  an  inn  on  the  Newmarket 
Road,  in  partnership  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
attempting  to  corrupt  all  the  respectable  women  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  as  engaging  in  various  other  pranks  of  a 
similar  discreditable  nature.  In  fact,  he  lived  so  fast  and 
furious  that  at  the  age  of  one-and-thirty  he  fell  into  a  condition 
of  premature  decay,  and,  after  a  maudlin  "  conversion  "  at  the 
hands  of  good  Dr.  Burnett  (known  also  as  the  author  of  a 
somewhat  more  authentic  Reformation),  he  died  of  exhaustion 
in  his  thirty-third  year.  His  amours  were  numberless ;  but 
according  to  Curll's  historian,  "  it  was  thought  that  he  never 
loved  any  person  so  sincerely  as  he  did  Mrs.  Barry."  In 
1697,  seventeen  years  after  Rochester's  death,  that  scandalous 
litterateur  named  Tom  Brown  printed  two  volumes  of  the 
"  Familiar  Letters "  of  certain  celebrated  persons,  amongst 
which  are  included  thirty-six  love  letters,  therein  described 
as    "  written  by  the    Rt.    Hon.    John,   Earl  of   Rochester,  to 

Mrs.   " ;     and    it    was     apparently    an    open    secret    that 

"  Mrs. "  was  no  other  than  the  famous  Mrs.  Barry,  then  at 

the  height  of  her  reputation  as  a  tragic  actress.      These  letters 
were    afterwards    included    in    the   collected    edition    of   Lord 
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Rochester's  works  published  by  Tonson  in  1 7 1 4  ;  and  although 
the  modern  reader  will  hardly  grow  so  enthusiastic  as  Tom 
Brown  and  other  contemporary  eulogists  over  the  "  happy 
expressions,"  and  "  numerous  unaffected  graces,"  and  other 
"  peculiar  beauties  "  of  his  Lordship's  style,  nevertheless  some 
of  them  are  sufficiently  curious  specimens  of  their  species  of 
composition  to  justify  quotation.  Unfortunately  none  of  the 
letters  bear  any  date ;  but  if  we  may  assume  the  first  in  point 
of  order  to  be  the  earliest  in  date  (as  from  internal  evidence 
seems  likely  enough),  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  "  unaffected  grace "  with  which  Rochester  commenced 
his  epistolary  wooing  : — 

"  Madam, — So  much  Wit  and  Beauty  as  You  have  shou'd 
think  of  nothing  less  than  doing  Miracles ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  than  to  continue  to  love  Me :  affecting  everything 
is  mean,  as  loving  Pleasure,  and  being  fond  where  you  find 
Merit;  but  to  pick  out  the  wildest,  and  most  fantastical  odd 
Man  alive,  and  to  place  your  Kindness  there,  is  an  Act  as 
brave  and  daring,  as  will  show  the  Greatness  of  your  Spirit, 
and  distinguish  you  in  Love,  as  you  are  in  all  things  else,  from 
Womankind.  Whether  I  have  made  a  Good  Argument  for 
myself,   I    leave   you    to  judge ;    and    beg   you  to  believe  me, 

whenever  I  tell  you  what  Mrs.  B is,  since   I   give  you  so 

sincere  an  Account  of  her  humblest  Servant :  Remember  the 
Hour  of  a  strict  Account,  when  both  Hearts  are  to  be  open, 
and  we  obliged  to  speak  freely,  as  you  order'd  it  Yesterday : 
for  so  I  must  ever  call  the  Day  I  saw  you  last,  since  all  Time 
between  that  and  the  next  Visit  is  no  part  of  my  Life,  or  at 
least  like  a  long  Fit  of  the  Falling-sickness,  wherein  I  am  dead 
to  all  Joy  and  Happiness.  Here  is  a  damn'd  impertinent  Fool 
bolted  in,  that  hinders  me  from  ending  my  Letter;  the  Plague 

of  take  him,  and  any  Man  or  Woman  alive  that  takes 

my  Thoughts  off  of  You :  But  in  the  Evening  I  will  see  you 
and  be  happy  in  spite  of  all  the  Fools  in  the  World." 

In  his  second  letter,  which  is  signed  "  Your  Restless 
Servant,"  he  protests  against  her  giving  some  other  person 
leave  to  serve  her  more  than  himself.  In  the  third,  he 
declares  that  he  does  not  know  who  has  the  worst  of  it,  she 
who   loves  but  little,  or  he  who  dotes  to  extravagance  ;    for 
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be  '"-.:.**' kind  is  as  bad  as  ::  be  half-witted:   and    A"A:'::V.\ 

i  in   Zr:t   and   Reason,  bears    a   better    Character  than  a 

(raft   state    of  either."     We  may   presume   that   the  lady 

soon   converted    to   this   doctrine :    for   the   lover's    rex: 


DZA7.  Mai  AM. — Y:u   are  stark   .V.:.:".  and   therefore  the 
for   me   to   .'::■::    and    that    is    the   Fveassr.,  I  think.  I  car. 
■  leave  t:  be  Y:ur  Humble  Servant" 


1— -C.  ,.  *C  . 


'-it  have  tr::eeded  very  much 
accirding  t:  R::hes:er's  wishes:  :"::  in  the  seventh  ietter  we 
nnr.  mm  :  engraft. atmg  ner  :n  ner  sa:e  ae.ivery  ::  a  oatg.oter 
of  wh:m  he  was  pr:ud  ::  acknowledge  :he  paternity.  La:er 
:n  he  appears  ::  have  deemed  i:  advisabie  t:  plate  this  child 
under  more  suitable  guardianship ;  for  in  the  twenty-first 
letter  we  re  id  : 

I  am  far  :'r:m   AAA::  m   in   the    A  A  i  have    riven   you 
by  taking  away  the  .  ...  :   and  you,  who  made  it  so  absolutely 

r.e;e:;.z>~,   far  me  ::    d;  st.  must   take    that  E:::u:i  fr:m  me.  :':r 
all  the  ...  Natart    A  it.      C  n  the  other  side,  pray  be  assur'd  I 

love   Belt;,   st   weil    that   you    need    n:t    .mmvlvv.;"  any  AVgAv: 
from   th:se  I  empl:y  :   and    I   h:pe   \try  shcrtly  t:   ■>■■::::■'■■:   her 


Af:er  this,  there  are  indications  of  das  ::"  AaAosy  :n  h-: tin 
sides  :  and  the  final  ie::er  z:  :he  series,  in  whieh  he  says  Tis 
impassible  A:  me  t:  ::.■::  yon:  but  rive  me  leave  t:  pit) 
myself.  whi:h  is  m:re  than  y:u  will  do  for  me"  perhaps 
relates  t:  v. hat  was  a  permanent  rupture.  All  that  we  1: 
farther  is.  that  Hetty  was  s:me  time  :r  ither  resttref  : 
mother;  and  that  when  Rochester  died,  in  16S0,  he  left  an 
annuity  :f  £±z  f:r  her  sup  pert. 

Another  admirer,  who  was  driven  to  distraction  by  his 
live  f:r  Mrs.  Earn.-,  was  tne  n:et  Ct-vay.  She  was  the 
original  Mtnimia  in  his  C  ■'■:'■::.■>:.  the  arigmal  Eelvidera  in  his 
Ye-'-.i:-:  A  ::■:  :  ■:.:':  and  frtm  la"  cr.wards  had  take 
leading  part  in  almtst  everv  cne  :f  his  plays:  s:  that 
doubtless  she  and  the  dramatist  must  have  had  :re:::.r.: 
ctmmunitatitn  with  tne  an:  titer.  F::r  :  .  s  st:ry  i;  an 
extremely  melan;h:ly  :ne.      The  s:n  :f  a  ::un:ry  clergy: 
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he  left  Oxford  without  taking  a  degree ;  came  to  London  to 
try  his  fortune  on  the  stage,  and  ignominiously  failed  as  an 
actor ;  then  became  a  favourite  companion  of  the  dissolute 
wits  about  town,  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  had  no  purpose 
of  doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay  his  reckoning;  and,  finally, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  earned  a  precarious 
living  as  a  dramatic  author,  writing  a  good  deal  of  rubbish 
that  is  now  deservedly  forgotten,  but  producing  two  plays 
which  will  always  keep  his  name  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
dramatists.  Whether  Mrs.  Barry  at  any  time  gave  Otway 
the  least  encouragement,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  as  soon  as  he  professed  his  love,  the 
mercenary  mistress  of  a  spendthrift  nobleman  treated  with 
disdain  the  addresses  of  an  impecunious  poet.  But  she 
carefully  kept  his  letters ;  and  apparently  disposed  of  them 
(doubtless  not  without  a  sufficient  consideration),  together 
with  those  from  Lord  Rochester,  for  publication  in  the  two 
volumes  edited  by  Tom  Brown  which  have  already  been 
referred  to.  Rochester,  as  we  have  seen,  made  epigrams 
about  the  desirability  of  madness  in  love.  If  he  could  have 
read  the  following  frantic  outpourings  of  poor  Otway  he  might 
have  seen  reason  to  alter  his  opinion : — 

"  My  TYRANT  ! — I  endure  too  much  Torment  to  be  silent, 
and  have  endur'd  it  too  long  not  to  make  the  severest  Complaint. 
I  love  you,  I  dote  on  you  ;  Desire  makes  me  mad  when  I  am 
near  you,  and  Despair  when  I  am  from  you.  Sure,  of  all 
Miseries,  Love  is  to  me  the  most  intolerable ;  it  haunts  me 
in  my  Sleep,  perplexes  me  when  waking ;  every  melancholy 
Thought  makes  my  Fears  more  powerful ;  and  every  delightful 
one  makes  my  Wishes  more  unruly.  .  .  .  Since  the  first  day 
I  saw  you  I  have  hardly  enjoy'd  one  Hour  of  perfect  Quiet : 
I  lov'd  you  early ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  beheld  that  soft 
bewitching  Face  of  yours,  but  I  felt  in  my  Heart  the  very 
Foundation  of  all  my  Peace  give  way :  But  when  you  became 
another's,  I  must  confess  that  I  did  then  rebel,  had  foolish 
Pride  enough  to  promise  myself  I  wou'd  in  time  recover  my 
Liberty :  in  spight  of  my  enslav'd  Nature,  I  swore  against 
myself  I  would  not  love  you." 

He  goes  on   to  say  that  although  he  managed   to  divert 
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his  thoughts  in  the  day-time,  by  means  of  conversation  and 
wine,  every  night  he  paid  a  treble  interest  for  the  short 
moments  of  ease  he  had  thus  borrowed.  Such,  he  declares, 
has  been  his  condition  for  some  years  past.  Her  commands 
have  always  been  sacred  to  him,  her  smiles  have  always 
transported  him,  her  frowns  have  always  awed  him.  And 
he  concludes  by  asking  her  to  pity  "  the  man  that  wou'd  be 
proud  to  dye  for  you,  and  cannot  live  without  you,"  the  "  (even 
at  this  time)  weeping  Otway."  In  another  letter,  he  informs 
her  that,  out  of  consideration  for  her  quiet,  though  at  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  own,  he  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  never 
more  to  trouble  her  with  a  passion,  that  has  tormented  him 
sufficiently  already,  and  is  now  made  worse  by  his  seeing  that 
it  has  become  a  torment  to  her.  But  Love,  victorious  Love, 
has  overthrown  every  resolution, — with  the  result  that  he  now 
goes  on  raving  through  several  pages.  He  cannot  be  put  off, 
he  tells  her,  with  "  gross,  thick,  home-spun  Friendship  "  : — 

"  If,  then,  I  am  not  odious  to  your  Eyes  .  .  .  pity  my 
unquiet  Days  and  restless  Nights ;  pity  the  Frenzy  that  has 
half  possess'd  my  Brain  already,  and  makes  me  write  to  you 
thus  ravingly ;  the  Wretch  in  Bedlam  is  more  at  Peace  than 
I  am  ;  and  if  I  must  never  possess  the  Heaven  I  wish  for,  my 
next  Desire  is  (and  the  sooner  the  better)  a  clean-swept  Cell, 
a  merciful  Keeper,  and  your  Compassion  when  you  find  me 
there.     Think  and  be  Generous" 

On  one  occasion  he  writes  to  charge  her  with  doing  him 
some  injury,  merely  to  try  how  much  he  could  bear,  for  the 
sake  of  some  Ass  who  then  had  the  fortune  to  please  her. 
On  another  occasion,  he  complains  that  she  has  not  kept  an 
appointment  to  meet  him  in  the  Mall,  to  hear  an  explanation 
of  some  matter  which  has  been  charged  against  him  ;  and  begs 
for  an  answer  by  bearer,  appointing  an  hour  the  next  day, 
when  she  will  see,  and  either  acquit  or  condemn  him.  After 
Rochester's  death,  Otway's  chances  seem  to  have  been  no 
better  than  before ;  and  to  the  end,  his  letters  are  always  in 
the  following  strain  : — 

"  Could  I  see  you  without  Passion,  or  be  absent  from  you 
without  Pain,  I  need  not  beg  your  Pardon  for  this  renewing 
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my  Vows,  that  I  love  you  more  than  Health,  or  any  Happiness, 
here  or  hereafter.  Everything  you  do  is  a  new  charm  to  me ; 
and  though  I  have  languished  for  seven  long  tedious  Years  of 
Desire,  jealously  and  despairing,  yet  every  Minute  I  see  you  I 
still  discover  something  more  beivitching.  .  .  .  Give  me  a  word 
or  two  of  Comfort,  or  resolve  never  to  look  with  common 
Goodness  on  me  more,  for  I  cannot  bear  a  kind  look,  and  after 
it  a  cruel  Denial.  This  Minute  my  Heart  akes  for  you,  and 
if  I  cannot  have  a  Right  in  yours,  I  wish  it  would  ake  till  I 
cou'd  complain  to  you  no  longer.      REMEMBER  POOR  Otway  " 

But  by  this  time  Mrs.  Barry  had  entered  into  an  intimate 
connection  with  a  dramatist  of  better  fortune,  Sir  George 
Etherege,  who,  when  she  bore  him  a  daughter,  was  able  to 
endow  the  child  with  what  was  in  those  days  the  comfortable 
fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds.  And  soon  afterwards  poor 
Otway  accidentally  put  his  unruly  passion  asleep  for  ever.  On 
the  14th  of  April  1685,  as  Theophilus  Cibber  informs  us, 
Otway,  who  was  hiding  from  his  creditors  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tower  Hill,  and  was  absolutely  penniless, 
ventured  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  entered  a  coffee-house 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  acquaintance  who  would  lend  him 
a  shilling.  A  gentleman,  who  was  shocked  to  see  the  author 
of  Venice  Preserved  in  so  desperate  a  plight,  gave  him  a 
guinea.  The  hungry  poet  immediately  changed  the  guinea, 
and  bought  a  roll ;  but,  says  Cibber,  "  as  his  stomach  was 
full  of  wind  by  excess  of  fasting,  the  first  mouthful  choaked 
him." 

While  Mrs.  Barry,  in  her  private  capacity,  was  thus  driving 
her  lovers  to  distraction,  she  was  at  the  same  time  working 
strenuously  at  her  profession,  and  steadily  advancing  as  an 
actress.  Colley  Cibber  records  that  when  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  theatre  in  1690,  he  found  her  in  possession 
of  almost  all  the  chief  tragic  parts ;  and  he  adds  that,  though 
she  was  then  not  a  little  past  her  youth,  she  was  in  the 
maturity  of  her  power  and  judgment.  In  characters  of 
greatness,  he  says,  she  had — 

"A  Presence  of  elevated  Dignity,  her  Mien  and  Motion 
superb  and  gracefully  majestic ;  her  Voice  full,  clear,  and 
strong,  so  that  no  Violence  of    Passion   could   be   too  much 
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for  her :  And  when  Distress  or  Tenderness  possessed  her, 
she  subsided  into  the  most  affecting  Melody  and  Softness. 
In  the  Art  of  exciting  Pity  she  had  a  Power  beyond  all  the 
Actresses  I  have  ever  seen,  or  what  your  Imagination  can 
conceive." 

Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  his  Cleomenes,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1692,  said  that  Mrs.  Barry,  though  always  excellent, 
had  in  this  tragedy  excelled  herself,  and  gained  a  reputation 
beyond  any  woman  he  had  ever  seen  on  the  stage.  Cibber 
particularly  praises  the  compassion  exhibited  in  her  imper- 
sonation of  Monimia,  the  nobler  love  of  Cleopatra,  and  the 
tempestuous  jealousy  of  Roxana ;  and  "  notwithstanding  the 
judgment  of  the  great  Dryden,"  ventures  to  maintain  that  in 
these  parts  she  shone  with  an  even  brighter  lustre  than  in  the 
Cassandra  of  his  play.  In  Gildon's  Life  of  Betterton,  that 
great  actor  is  reported  as  saying  that  amongst  those  players 
who  seem  always  to  be  in  earnest,  the  principal  was  "  the 
incomparable  Mrs.  Barry."  Her  action  he  described  as  always 
just,  and  produced  naturally  by  the  sentiments  of  the  part  she 
was  acting. 

"  She,  indeed,  always  enters  into  her  part,  and  is  the  person 
she  represents.  Thus,  I  have  heard  her  say  that  she  never 
said,  '  Ah  !  poor  Castalio ! '  in  The  Orphan  without  weeping. 
And  I  have  frequently  observed  her  change  countenance  several 
times  as  the  discourses  of  others  on  the  stage  have  affected  her 
in  the  part  she  acted." 

Many  other  of  her  contemporaries  have  testified  to  the 
same  effect.  Lee's  Alexander  the  Great;  or,  The  Rival  Queens, 
was  a  favourite  tragedy  of  the  time ;  but  before  Mrs.  Barry 
took  it  up,  the  character  of  Roxana  had  been  a  mere  burlesque 
on  the  dignity  of  majesty.  She  re-created  the  character. 
Curll's  historian  relates  that  he  had  often  heard  the  following 
speech,  which  Roxana  makes  on  her  first  entrance,  spoken  in 
a  rage  that  ran  the  actress  quite  out  of  breath : — 

"Madness  but  meanly  represents  my  toil. 
Roxana  and  Statira  !  they  are  names 
That  must  for  ever  jar  ;  eternal  discord, 
Fury,  revenge,  disdain,  and  indignation, 
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Tear  my  swoln  breast ;  make  way  for  fire  and  tempest ; 
My  brain  is  burst,  debate  and  reason  quench'd, 
The  storm  is  up,  and  my  hot  bleeding  heart 
Splits  with  the  rack." 

But,  he  observes,  "  what  misery  did  Mrs.  Barry  seem  to 
feel ;  tortured  with  jealousy,  when  she  talked  of  her  hot  bleeding 
heart,  she  seemed  to  feel  a  fever  within,  which  by  debate  and 
reason  she  could  quench.  This  was  not  done  in  a  ranting 
air,  but  if  she  were  struggling  with  her  passions,  and  trying 
to  get  the  mastery  of  them."  It  is  rather  curious  that  the 
historian  should  have  selected  this  character  as  an  instance 
of  Mrs.  Barry's  command  over  her  passions,  for  it  was  when 
acting  as  Roxana  in  The  Rival  Queens  that  she  once  so  gave 
way  to  her  own  naturally  violent  passions  as  to  come  within 
an  ace  of  murdering  one  of  her  rivals.  The  actress  who  first 
played  the  part  of  Statira  was  Mrs.  Boutel,  a  short,  good- 
looking,  rather  childish  person,  with  a  weak  but  mellow  voice, 
who  usually  acted  the  parts  of  those  innocent  young  ladies 
with  whom  the  heroes  of  the  stage  are  madly  in  love.  On 
the  occasion  in  question,  it  happened  that,  before  appearing 
on  the  stage,  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Boutel  had  a  dispute  about 
a  veil,  which  the  latter  had  become  possessed  of  through  the 
partiality  of  the  property-man.  This  preliminary  dispute 
caused  the  rival  queens  to  perform  their  several  parts  with 
what,  on  the  face  of  it,  appeared  to  be  only  an  extra  degree 
of  spirit  and  vivacity ;  but  when,  in  that  scene  of  the  fifth  act 
in  which  Statira,  trapped  by  her  rival,  calls  upon  the  gods  to 
help  her  for  one  moment  until  the  king  can  arrive,  Mrs.  Barry, 
as  Roxana,  sprang  upon  her,  and,  in  place  of  the  conventional 
blow  required  by  the  play,  struck  her  rival  with  such  violence 
that  the  point  of  the  dagger,  although  blunted,  made  its  way 
through  Mrs.  Boutel's  stays  and  entered  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  into  her  flesh. 

Mrs.  Barry  was  undoubtedly  a  tragic  actress  of  great 
originality  and  power ;  and  the  fact  that  she  was  the  first 
performer  to  be  distinguished  by  an  annual  Benefit  shows 
that  her  transcendent  merit  was  generally  admitted,  and 
deemed  worthy  of  some  special  reward.  Colley  Cibber,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  commended  her  for  having  triumphed 
over  a  defective  ear  and  an   unskilful  dissonance  in  speaking. 
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If  we  are  to  believe  what  Tony  Aston  tells  us  in  his  Brief 
Supplement  to  Cibber's  Apology,  she  also  triumphed  over 
another  equally  serious  drawback  to  one  of  her  profession ; 
for  Aston  bluntly  declares  that  "  this  fine  creature  was  not 
handsome."  He  describes  her  as  of  medium  size,  with  darkish 
hair,  light  eyes  and  dark  eyebrows,  and  an  "  indifferently 
plump"  figure.  But,  he  assures  us,  her  mouth  opened  so 
disproportionately  on  one  side  that  she  was  perpetually  striving 
to  draw  it  the  other  way,  and  at  times  found  it  necessary  to 
compose  her  face  as  though  she  were  sitting  for  her  picture. 
Betterton  corroborates  Cibber  in  attributing  much  of  her 
success  to  a  good  understanding,  and  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains.  It  was  always  her  practice,  says  Betterton, 
to  consult  with  even  the  most  indifferent  dramatist  as  to  any 
part  she  thought  fit  to  accept  of;  and  he  adds,  "she  has  often 
so  exerted  herself  in  an  indifferent  part  that  her  acting  has 
given  success  to  such  plays  as  to  read  would  turn  a  man's 
stomach."  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  she  belonged 
to  the  older  school  of  elocutionists,  who  had  what  Victor  calls 
"  the  good  old  manner  of  singing  and  quavering  out  their  tragic 
notes,"  which,  indeed,  remained  in  vogue  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Curll's  historian,  in  a  passage 
already  cited,  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  precisely  of  this  tone 
that  Lord  Rochester  cured  her ;  and  Tony  Aston,  writing  circa 
1748,  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Barry,  says  that  "neither  she  nor 
any  of  the  actresses  in  those  times  had  any  tone  in  their 
speech,  so  much  lately  in  use."  But  this  must  be  an  error. 
For,  while  Aaron  Hill,  in  his  dedication  of  The  Fatal  Vision, 
in  1 7 1 6,  reprobates  what  he  calls  the  affected,  vicious,  and 
unnatural  tone  of  voice  so  common  on  the  stage  at  that  time, 
Colley  Cibber,  in  his  Apology,  praises  it,  and  tells  us  that  "  the 
Voice  of  a  Singer  is  not  more  strictly  tied  to  time  and  tune 
than  that  of  an  actor  in  theatrical  elocution."  If  Mrs.  Barry 
had  been  without  this  "  tone,"  Colley  Cibber  would  have  been 
the  first  to  mention  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  probably 
means  us  to  understand  that  she  did  have  it,  in  what  he 
considered  a  superlative  degree  of  perfection,  when  he  tells 
us  that,  though  in  scenes  of  anger,  defiance,  or  resentment, 
she  was  impetuous  and  terrible,  yet,  "  she  pour'd  out  the 
Sentiment  with  an  enchanting  Harmony." 
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Of  Mrs.  Barry's  later  career  little  is  discoverable.  When, 
in  1695,  Rich  and  his  partners  had  made  the  condition  of 
their  players  unendurable,  Mrs.  Barry  was  one  of  those  who 
obtained  a  license  from  William  the  Third  to  act  elsewhere 
than  with  the  united  Patentees ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  April 
in  that  year  she  made  her  first  appearance,  together  with 
Betterton  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  at  the  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  As  late  as  1703,  when  forty-five  years  of  age  or 
more,  she  scored  the  last  of  her  great  tragic  triumphs  as  Calista 
in  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent.  Her  last  recorded  appearance  was  at 
Betterton's  Benefit  in  1709,  when,  whilst  she  spoke  an  appro- 
priate epilogue  written  for  the  occasion,  the  aged  actor  was 
supported  by  her  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  both  clasped 
him  round  the  waist.  Curll's  historian  says  that  she  had 
begun  to  feel  an  "  inward  decay  "  before  she  retired.  However 
that  may  be,  she  quietly  left  the  stage  in  17  10,  and  lived  a 
retired  life  at  Acton  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  died 
on  the  7th  of  November  17  13,  in  consequence,  according  to 
Thomas  Davis,  of  having  been  bitten  by  a  favouritite  lap-dog, 
which,  unknown  to  her,  was  suffering  from  hydrophobia. 
Colley  Cibber  declares  that  she  died,  tragedian  like,  with  a 
line  of  blank  verse  in  her  mouth,  exclaiming  in  the  course  of 
her  delirium — 

"  Ha,  ha  !  and  so  they  make  us  lords  by  dozens  ! " 

a  reference,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers 
by  Queen  Anne  two  years  previously.  She  was  buried  in 
Acton  Church,  where  a  tablet  to  her  memory  may  still  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  is  interested  enough  to  look  for  it  with 
the  aid  of  a  ladder  and  a  lantern. 
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ANNE  BRACEGIRDLE,  sometimes  called  "The  Diana 
of  the  stage,"  and  generally  instanced  as  the  first 
English  actress  to  establish  a  reputation  for  the  propriety  of 
her  private  life,  was  born  about  the  year  1663.  Tony  Aston, 
in  his  Brief  Supplement  to  Cibber's  Apology,  tells  us  that  many 
places  contended  for  the  honour  of  being  her  birthplace,  the 
most  generally  received  opinion  being  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  coachman,  a  coach-maker,  or  a  letter-out  of 
coaches,  in  the  town  of  Northampton.  Tony,  however,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  of  his  father,  that  she  was  a  distant  relation 
of  his  own,  and  came  from  Staffordshire,  somewhere  about 
Walsal  or  Wolverhampton.  The  author  of  the  History  of  the 
English  Stage,  which  is  known  as  Curll's,  tells  us,  briefly,  but 
as  positively  as  ungrammatically,  that  "  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Justinian  Bracegirdle  of  Northamptonshire,  Esq.,  where  she 
was  born."  Both  these  authors  wrote  while  Mrs.  Bracegirdle 
was  still  living;  but  there  was  no  Who's  Who  in  those  days 
to  provide  the  biographers  of  living  celebrities  with  personally 
verified  particulars ;  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  the 
lady's  pedigree,  or  even  to  be  certain  of  the  town  or  county 
in  which  she  was  born.  Curll's  historian  hints  that  Justinian 
Bracegirdle's  family  suffered  certain  misfortunes,  from  which, 
as  he  philosophically  observes,  the  best  families  are  not  exempt, 
one  consequence  of  which  was  that  Anne,  when  an  infant, 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  actor  Betterton  and  his  wife, 
"  whose  tenderness,"  he  informs  us,  "  she  always  acknowledges 
to  have  been  paternal."  When  the  same  historian  expresses 
his  opinion  that  Nature  had  formed  the  young  lady  for  the 
stage,  we  may  heartily  concur ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  state 
as  a  fact  that  she  appeared  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Dorset 
Gardens,  as  the  Page  in  Otway's  Orphan,  to  the  admiration  of 
all    spectators,    before    she    was    six    years    old,  we    have  to 
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remember  that  Otway's  Orphan  was  first  acted  in  1680,  when 
she  must  have  been  nearer  seventeen.  In  fact,  we  have  no 
authentic  record  of  her  before  she  had  reached  her  twenty- 
fifth  year,  when  Downes,  in  his  Roscius  Ang/icanus,  mentions 
her  as  one  of  the  prominent  performers  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
appearing  in  such  parts  as  Lucia  in  Shadwell's  Squire  of 
Alsatia,  Emmeline  in  Dryden's  King  Arthur,  and  Maria  in 
Mountford's  Edward  the  Third.  Her  old  friend  Colley  Cibber 
remarks  that  "  as  she  bloomed  to  her  maturity,  her  reputation 
as  an  actress  gradually  rose  with  that  of  her  person." 

"  Never  any  person  was  in  such  general  favour  of  her 
spectators,  which,  to  the  last  scene  of  her  dramatic  life  she 
maintained,  by  not  being  unguarded  in  her  private  character. 
This  discretion  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  her  the 
cara,  the  darling  of  the  theatre ;  for  it  will  be  no  extravagant 
thing  to  say,  scarce  an  audience  saw  her  that  were  less  than 
half  of  them  lovers,  without  a  suspected  favourite  among  them  ; 
and  though  she  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  universal 
passion,  and  under  the  highest  temptations,  her  constancy  in 
resisting  them  served  but  to  increase  the  number  of  her 
admirers." 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  Cibber  declares  that  she  had  "  no 
greater  claim  to  beauty  than  what  the  most  desirable  brunette 
might  pretend  to,"  and  that  it  was  only  her  youth,  her  lively 
aspect,  and  a  certain  glow  of  health  and  cheerfulness  which 
made  her  so  general  a  favourite  that  it  became  "  the  fashion 
among  the  gay  and  young  to  have  a  taste  or  tendre  for  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle."  Tony  Aston,  however,  in  his  Brief  Supplement, 
seems  to  think  that  Cibber  was  scarcely  just  to  the  lady's 
beauty.  He  informs  us  that  she  was  of  a  "  lovely "  height, 
that  she  had  dark  brown  hair  and  eyebrows,  black  sparkling 
eyes,  a  fine  set  of  even  white  teeth,  a  fresh,  blushing  complexion, 
and,  whenever  she  exerted  herself,  an  involuntary  flushing  in 
her  breast,  neck,  and  face,  which  he  appears  to  have  regarded 
as  a  peculiarly  attractive  feature.  Moreover,  she  was  finely 
shaped,  he  says,  with  very  handsome  legs  and  feet ;  and  her 
walk  was  free,  manlike,  and  modest,  when  in  breeches,  so  that 
as  a  female  performer  in  men's  clothes  she  "  far  surmounted 
all    the    actresses    of   that    and    this    age."     Perhaps   Cibber, 
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writing  in  his  old  age,  and  after  many  years'  intimate  associa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  then  in  her  old  age  also,  may 
have  forgotten  how  beautiful  his  old  friend  appeared  in  her 
youth.  And  when  he  tells  us  that  there  was  never  a  suspected 
favourite  amongst  her  numerous  lovers  in  the  audience,  he 
omits  to  mention  that  there  certainly  was  a  suspected  favourite 
amongst  her  lovers  on  the  stage.  What  grounds  there  may 
have  been  for  such  a  suspicion  it  is  now  impossible  to  say ; 
but  in  1692,  when  she  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  the 
report,  whether  unfounded  or  not,  caused  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and 
her  reputed  admirer  to  play  parts  in  a  real  tragedy,  wherein 
the  latter  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

William  Mountford,  son  of  Captain  Mountford,  a  gentle- 
man of  good  family  in  Staffordshire,  had  joined  the  company 
at  the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre  when  a  mere  boy,  and  had 
steadily  risen  to  distinction  He  had  written,  or  adapted, 
several  plays;  and  in  1692  was  an  eminent  and  successful 
actor.  He  is  described  as  a  tall,  well-made,  handsome  man, 
with  a  clear,  full,  and  melodious  voice,  which  "gave  his  addresses 
"  a  resistless  recommendation."  Cibber  says,  "  In  tragedy  he 
was  the  most  affecting  lover  within  my  memory.  .  .  .  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  that  scene  in  Alexander  where  the 
hero  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Statira  for  pardon  of  his 
past  infidelities ; "  and  he  adds  that  "  if  anything  could  excuse 
that  desperate  extravagance  of  love,  that  almost  frantic 
passion  ...  it  must  have  been  when  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was 
his  Statira."  Unfortunately  it  was  whispered  that  although 
Mountford  was  living  in  apparent  harmony  with  his  wife 
(herself  an  accomplished  actress),  he  was  nevertheless  the 
favoured  lover  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle ;  and  one  of  her  unfavoured 
lovers  amongst  the  audience,  a  Captain  Richard  Hill,  appears 
to  have  been  driven  to  desperation  when  seeing  them  act 
Alexander  and  Statira  together,  because,  in  his  jealous  eyes, 
the  hero's  passion  for  the  heroine  was  patently  real.  Hill  had 
made  her  offers, — honourable  offers  of  marriage  it  was  said, — 
and  these  having  been  refused,  he  resolved  to  carry  her  off  by 
force.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Hill  and  his  friend  Lord 
Mohun  hired  a  coach  and  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  and  on  the 
9th  of  December  1692,  when  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  going 
down  Drury  Lane  in    the  direction  of   her  home,  about  ten 
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o'clock  at  night,  the  soldiers  suddenly  seized  hold  of  her,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  her  into  the  coach.  But  her  mother 
and  friends  who  were  with  her  shouted  for  help,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  street  rose  upon  the  ravishers,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  design.  Hill  then  dismissed  the 
soldiers,  and  insisted  upon  escorting  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  to  her 
lodging  in  Howard  Street,  whither  Lord  Mohun  presently 
followed.  After  the  ladies  had  gone  in,  Hill  and  Mohun 
swaggered  up  and  down  the  street,  with  their  swords  drawn ; 
and  about  two  hours  later,  when  Mountford  appeared  on  the 
scene,  after  an  altercation  of  a  few  moments  only,  he  was  run 
through  the  body  and  fatally  wounded.  There  was  a  cry  of 
"  Murder ! "  upon  which  Hill  instantly  ran  away  and  made 
good  his  escape ;  but  Mohun  remained  where  he  was,  and  was 
arrested  by  the  watch.  Mountford  died  on  the  following  day ; 
and  at  the  Coroner's  inquest  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  was 
brought  in  against  both  Hill  and  Mohun.  The  case  caused 
great  public  excitement ;  and  when  Mountford  was  buried  on 
the  15th  of  the  month  at  St.  Clement's  Church,  there  were,  as 
Narcissus  Luttrell  informs  us,  a  thousand  persons  present  at 
the  funeral. 

Mohun  claimed  to  be  tried  by  his  Peers ;  and  seven  or 
eight  weeks  later  his  trial  commenced  in  what  was  called  the 
Lord  High  Steward's  Court,  in  Westminster  Hall.  A  full 
report  of  this  was  printed  and  published,  by  command  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  in  1693  ;  an^,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel  which  led  to  the  murder,  the  case 
itself,  as  Lord  Macaulay  observes,  well  deserves  to  be  recorded 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  age. 
It  may  be  permissible  to  give  here  a  more  detailed  account  of 
it  than  could  be  inserted  in  a  History  of  England.  About 
midday  on  the  31st  of  January  1693,  as  tne  official  report 
informs  us,  the  Lords,  in  their  robes,  walked  in  procession 
from  their  own  House  into  Westminster  Hall.  First  came 
the  Lord  High  Steward's  gentlemen  attendants,  two  and  two. 
Then  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  two  Clerks 
of  the  Crown  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Chancery,  two  and  two. 
Then  the  Masters  in  Chancer)',  two  and  two.  Then  the 
Judges,  eight  of  them,  two  and  two.     Then  the  Peers'  eldest 
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sons,  and  Peers'  minors,  two  and  two.  Then  four  serjeants-at- 
arms,  with  their  maces,  two  and  two.  Then  the  Yeoman 
Usher  of  the  House.  Then  the  Peers,  according  to  their 
seniority,  beginning  with  the  youngest  Baron,  two  and  two. 
Then  four  more  serjeants-at-arms,  with  their  maces,  two  and 
two.  Then  Garter  King-at-Arms  and  the  Gentleman  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod — Garter  on  the  right  hand,  and  Black  Rod 
on  the  left,  carrying  the  white  staff  before  the  Lord  High 
Steward.  Then  his  Grace  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  Lord 
High  Steward,  alone.  When  the  Lords  were  seated,  and  the 
Royal  Commission  and  the  Writ  of  Certiorari  had  been  read, 
Lord  Mohun  was  brought  to  the  bar,  in  custody  of  a  gentleman- 
gaoler  of  the  Tower,  carrying  an  axe,  who  stood  on  the  right 
hand  of  his  prisoner,  turning  the  edge  of  the  axe  from  him. 
Mohun  was  indicated  as  an  accomplice  of  the  actual  murderer, 
Richard  Hill,  who,  as  one  sesquipedalian  sentence  of  the 
indictment  said,  had — 

"...  With  a  certain  rapier  made  of  iron  and  steel  of 
the  value  of  5/-  which  the  said  Richard  Hill  in  his  right  hand 
then  and  there  had  and  held  drawn  the  said  William  Mount- 
ford  in  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  body  of  him  the  said 
William  then  and  there  feloniously  wilfully  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought  did  strike  and  thrust  giving  unto  him  the  said 
William  Mountford  then  and  there  with  a  sword  drawn  afore- 
said in  and  upon  the  aforesaid  right  side  of  the  body  of  him 
the  said  William  Mountford  near  the  said  right  pap  of  the  said 
William  one  mortal  wound  of  the  breadth  of  one  inch  and  of 
the  depth  of  twenty  inches  of  which  said  mortal  wound  the 
aforesaid  William  Mountford  from  the  aforesaid  ninth  day  of 
December  in  the  year  aforesaid  unto  the  tenth  day  of  the 
same  month  of  December  in  the  year  aforesaid  at  the  parish 
aforesaid  did  languish  and  languishing  did  live  on  which  said 
tenth  day  of  December  in  the  year  aforesaid  the  aforesaid 
William  Mountford  of  the  mortal  wound  aforesaid  at  the 
parish  aforesaid  in  the  county  aforesaid  died." 

There  were  then  no  law  lords  in  the  Upper  House ;  but 
Chief-Justices  Holt  and  Treby,  with  several  other  Judges, 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  on  any  points  of  law 
which  might  arise  in  the  case.      The  prosecution  was  conducted 
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by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Serjeant 
Thompson.  The  prisoner's  counsel,  of  whom  there  were  three, 
were  not  permitted  to  make  any  speech  for  the  defence,  nor  to 
cross-examine  hostile  witnesses,  but  were  limited  to  addressing 
the  Court  on  the  various  points  of  law  which  arose.  The 
prisoner  himself  was  allowed  to  cross-examine  any  of  the 
witnesses ;  but  his  questions  were  put  through  the  medium 
of  the  President  of  the  Court. 

The  essential  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  were  brought  out 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  were,  briefly,  as  follows :  Captain 
Hill  had  been  put  into  a  great  rage  by  the  rejection  of  his  pro- 
posals to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle;  and  had  been  heard  to  declare, 
with  many  execrations,  that  he  would  be  revenged  upon 
Mountford,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  only  obstacle  that  stood 
in  his  way.  On  December  the  9th,  Hill  and  Mohun  went 
together  to  hire  a  coach  to  go  to  Totteridge,  directing  the 
coachman  to  have  six  horses  ready,  but  to  wait  for  them  in 
Drury  Lane,  near  the  playhouse,  with  two  horses  to  the  coach 
only,  about  nine  o'clock  the  same  night.  Mohun  and  Hill 
dined  together  that  day  at  a  tavern  in  Covent  Garden,  where 
they  were  heard  to  discuss  Mountford's  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  and  to  mention  their  design  of  forcing  her  into  a 
coach  and  carrying  her  away  into  the  country.  Among  other 
things,  Hill  was  heard  to  say,  "  If  the  villain  resist,  I  will  stab 
him,"  and  Mohun  to  remark  on  this  that  he  would  stand  by 
his  friend.  When  they  went  to  the  playhouse  they  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  would  not  be  there  that  night ;  but, 
learning  that  she  was  to  sup  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Page  in 
Princes  Street,  they  planted  themselves,  with  their  coach  and 
soldiers  over  against  Lord  Craven's  house  in  Drury  Lane,  so  as 
to  intercept  the  lady  on  her  way  home.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's 
evidence  as  to  what  then  happened  was  as  follows : — 

"  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  '  My  Lord,  I  was  in  Princes  Street 
at  supper  at  Mr.  Page's,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  Mr.  Page 
came  home  with  me ;  and  coming  down  Drury  Lane,  there 
stood  a  coach  by  my  Lord  Craven's  door,  and  the  boot  of  the 
coach  was  down,  and  a  great  many  men  stood  by  it ;  and  just 
as  I  came  to  the  place  where  the  coach  stood,  two  soldiers 
came  and  pulled   me  from   Mr.  Page,  and  four  or    five  more 
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came  up  to  them,  and  they  knocked  my  mother  down  almost, 
for  my  mother  and  brother  were  with  me.  My  mother 
recovered,  and  came  and  hung  about  my  neck,  so  that  they 
could  not  get  me  into  the  coach,  and  Mr.  Page  went  to  call 
company  to  rescue  me.  Then  Mr.  Hill  came  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  struck  at  Mr.  Page  and  my  mother ;  and  when 
they  could  not  get  me  into  the  coach  because  company  came, 
he  said  he  would  see  me  home,  and  he  led  me  by  one  hand, 
and  my  mother  by  the  other.  And  when  we  came  home,  he 
pulled  Mr.  Page  by  the  sleeve,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  would  speak 
with  you  ?  " 

"Attorney-General.  'Pray,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  did  you  see 
anybody  in  the  coach  when  they  pulled  you  to  it  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  '  Yes ;  my  Lord  Mohun  was  in  the 
coach ;  when  they  pulled  me  to  the  coach  I  saw  my  Lord 
Mohun  in  the  coach.  And  when  we  came  home,  Hill  pulled 
Mr.  Page  by  the  sleeve,  and  said  he  would  speak  with  him. 
As  they  led  me  along  Drury  Lane,  my  Lord  Mohun  came  out 
of  the  coach  and  followed  us,  and  all  the  soldiers  followed 
them  ;  but  they  were  dismissed ;  and,  as  I  said,  when  we  came 
to  our  lodging,  then  Hill  pulled  Mr.  Page  by  the  sleeve  and 
said  he  would  speak  with  him.  Saith  Mr.  Page,  "  Mr.  Hill, 
another  time  will  do,  to-morrow  will  serve ; "  with  that,  when 
I  was  within  doors,  Mr.  Page  was  pulled  into  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Hill  walked  up  and  down  in  the  street,  with  his  sword 
drawn.  He  had  his  sword  drawn  when  he  came  along 
with  me.' 

"Attorney-General.  'Did  you  observe  him  to  say  any- 
thing whilst  he  was  with  you  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  '  As  I  was  going  down  the  hill,  he 
said,  as  he  led  me,  he  would  be  revenged.' 

"Attorney-General.  'Did  he  say  of  whom  he  would  be 
revenged  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  '  He  did  not  name  whom  then,  but 
when  I  was  in  the  house,  several  persons  went  to  the  door,  and 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  they  stayed  and  walked 
there  for.  At  last  they  said  they  stayed  to  be  revenged  of 
Mr.  Mountford ;  and  then  Mrs.  Brown  came  in  to  me  and  told 
me  of  it.' 

"  Lord  High  Steward.  '  Who  said  that  ? ' 
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"  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  '  Mr.  Hill.' 

"  Attorney -General.  'Were  my  Lord  Mohun  and  Mr.  Hill 
both  together  when  that  was  said,  that  they  staid  to  be 
revenged  of  Mr.  Mountford  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  '  Yes ;  they  were.  And  when  Mrs. 
Brown  came  in  and  told  me,  I  sent  my  brother,  and  the  maid, 
and  all  the  people  we  could,  out  of  the  house  to  Mrs.  Mountford, 
to  desire  her  to  send,  if  she  knew  where  her  husband  was,  to 
tell  him  of  it,  and  she  did.  And  when  they  came  indoors 
again  I  went  to  the  door,  and  the  doors  were  shut,  and  I 
listened  to  hear  if  they  were  there  still ;  and  my  Lord  Mohun 
and  Mr.  Hill  were  walking  up  and  down  the  street ;  and  by 
and  by  the  watch  came  up  to  them,  and  when  the  watch  came 
they  said — "Gentlemen,  why  do  you  walk  with  your  swords 
drawn  ?  "  Says  my  Lord  Mohun,  "  I  am  a  Peer  of  England  ; 
touch  me  if  you  dare."  .  .  .  Then  the  watch  left  them ;  and 
a  little  after  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Murder  !  " — and  that  is  all  I 
know,  my  Lord.' " 

Hill  and  Mohun  remained  walking  up  and  down  in  front 
of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  house  in  Howard  Street,  Hill  with  his 
sword  drawn,  for  nearly  two  hours  ;  Howard  Street,  it  must  be 
explained,  being  a  cross  street,  from  which  anybody  going  to 
Mountford's  house  in  Norfolk  Street  could  be  readily  seen. 
Mountford  was  late  that  night ;  and  while  they  were  waiting 
for  him,  Hill  and  Mohun  sent  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  for  one 
or  two  bottles  of  wine,  which  they  drank  in  the  street.  The 
messengers  whom  Mrs.  Mountford  had  sent  to  warn  her  husband 
of  his  danger  failed  to  find  him  ;  and,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
the  actor  turned  the  corner  into  Howard  Street,  and,  attracted 
perhaps  by  the  appearance  of  a  crowd,  walked  towards  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle's  house  instead  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's 
landlady,  who  was  on  the  lookout,  rushed  up  the  street  to 
warn  him  ;  but  he  would  not  stop  to  hear  what  she  had  to 
say ;  and  in  a  moment  or  two  came  up  to  Mohun,  who  saluted 
him  civilly.  Mountford  exclaimed — "  My  Lord  Mohun  !  what 
does  your  lordship  here  at  this  time  of  night?"  Mohun 
answered  that  he  supposed  Mountford  had  been  sent  for. 
"  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  came  by  chance."  Mohun  then  said — "  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  about  the  lady  ? "  to  which  Mountford 
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replied — "  I  hope  my  wife  has  given  your  lordship  no  offence  ?  " 
"  No ; "  said  Mohun,  "  it  is  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  I  mean."  And 
to  this  Mountford's  reply  was — "  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine ;  but  I  hope  your  lordship  does  not  countenance 
any  ill  action  of  Mr.  Hill."  Upon  this,  Hill,  who  had  been 
standing  a  little  farther  down  the  street,  came  up.  As  to  what 
then  happened  there  was  some  conflict  of  evidence.  One 
witness  declared  that  Mountford  drew  as  soon  as  he  was 
challenged,  and  that  it  was  only  after  several  passes  had  been 
exchanged  that  he  received  his  wound.  Others  related  that 
Hill  struck  Mountford  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  left  hand, 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant  ran  him  through  with  the 
sword  which  was  already  drawn  and  in  his  right  hand.  The 
latter  account  was  confirmed  by  what  Mountford  had  told  the 
surgeon  who  attended  him.  Being  asked  to  answer  truly,  as 
he  was  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  how  he  had  come  by  his 
wound,  the  dying  man  had  said — 

"  My  Lord  Mohun  offered  me  no  violence ;  but  while 
I  was  talking  with  my  Lord  Mohun,  Hill  struck  me  with  his 
left  hand,  and  with  his  right  ran  me  through  before  I  could 
put  my  hand  to  my  sword." 

Hill  immediately  ran  away  and  escaped ;  but  a  cry  of 
"  Murder !  "  was  raised,  and  the  watch  returned  to  arrest  Lord 
Mohun.  Witnessess  for  the  prisoner  deposed  that  a  few  days 
before  this  deplorable  event  had  happened,  he  had  been  heard 
to  speak  of  Mountford  in  terms  of  commendation,  and  could 
therefore  have  borne  him  no  malice ;  that  he  took  no  active 
part  in  the  scuffle,  having  his  sword  sheathed  the  whole  time ; 
and  that  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  the  watch. 
After  this,  a  whole  day  was  devoted  to  the  law  of  the  case  as 
it  affected  Mohun  ;  counsel  arguing  for  and  against,  and  the 
Judges  present  delivering  their  opinions,  with  reference  to 
several  questions  which  were  put  by  various  peers.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  following  question,  put  by  Lord 
Nottingham  : — 

"  Whether  a  person  knowing  of  the  design  of  another  to 
lie  in  wait  to  assault  a  third  man,  and  accompanying  him  in 
that  design,  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  third   person  be  killed 
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at  that  time  in  the  presence  of  him  who  knew  that  design,  and 
accompanied  the  other  in  it,  be  guilty  in  law  of  the  same  crime 
with  the  party  who  had  that  design  and  killed  him,  though  he 
had  no  actual  hand  in  his  death  ?  " 

In  answer  to  this,  everyone  of  the  Judges  present  declared 
the  accessory  to  be  guilty  of  murder.  The  Lords  then 
adjourned ;  and  on  the  following  day  came  from  their  own 
House  into  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  order,  and  with  the 
stately  ceremony  already  described.  The  Lord  High  Steward 
then  explained  that  each  lord  must  deliver  his  opinion 
separately,  beginning  with  the  youngest  Baron.  He  therefore 
first  asked  Lord  Lemster  whether  Lord  Mohun  were  guilty  or 
not  guilty ;  and  the  youngest  Baron,  standing  in  his  place, 
uncovered,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  made  answer, 
"  Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour."  When  the  same  question  had 
been  asked  of  each  lord  individually,  the  Lord  High  Steward 
counted  the  votes,  and  declared  Mohun  to  have  been  acquitted 
by  sixty-nine  to  fourteen.  At  the  time,  this  verdict  was  con- 
demned by  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion ;  but,  curiously 
enough,  it  has  found  some  apologists  at  a  later  date. 
Bellchambers,  in  a  long  note  in  his  edition  of  Cibber's  Apology, 
contended  that  the  whole  story  of  Mountford's  death  had  been 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood  ;  and  that  some  part  of  the 
odium  heaped  on  Hill  and  Lord  Mohun  was  due  to  "  the 
cowardice  and  exasperation  of  a  timid  and  vindictive  fraternity, 
coupled  with  the  individual  artifices  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  to 
redeem  a  character  which  the  real  circumstances  of  Mountford's 
death,  dying  as  her  champion,  seriously  affected.  And,  in  our 
own  day,  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  not  only  maintained  that  Mohun 
had  incurred  a  larger  share  of  opprobrium  than  was  strictly 
his  due  in  this  matter,  but  even  went  the  length  of  pitying  him 
for  being  made  to  play  the  part  of  the  villain  in  Thackeray's 
Esmond.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  Hill  and  Mohun 
were  a  pair  of  dissolute  and  turbulent  scoundrels,  who  were 
capable  of  almost  any  kind  of  villainy ;  and  they  both  came 
(none  too  soon)  to  an  appropriate  end.  Five  years  after  the 
murder  of  Mountford,  Hill  was  killed  in  a  discreditable  tavern 
brawl,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Mohun.  Two  years  after 
that   Mohun  was  again   tried  by  his  Peers ;  this  time  for  the 
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murder  of  Richard  Coote,  Esq.,  in  Leicester  Fields,  after  a 
quarrel  in  a  tavern  in  the  Strand ;  but  again  he  was  acquitted. 
In  17 1 2  he  fought  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  Hyde 
Park,  and,  while  lying  on  the  ground  mortally  wounded, 
stabbed  his  antagonist,  who  was  bending  over  him  after  the 
fight,  so  that  Hamilton  died  also.  The  reader  will  probably 
agree  with  Hearne,  who,  on  hearing  of  Mohun's  death,  merely 
remarked  that  he  ought  to  have  been  hanged  long  before. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  relations  with 
Mountford,  his  tragic  death  cannot  but  have  profoundly 
affected  her ;  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  kept  her  from 
appearing  on  the  stage,  at  any  rate  for  any  length  of  time ; 
for  we  find  her  in  1693  taking  the  part  of  Araminta  in  The 
Old  Batchelor,  the  first  of  that  series  of  witty  and  licentious 
comedies  which  proceeded  from  the  brilliant  pen  of  Congreve. 
In  1695,  when  there  was  trouble  between  the  performers  and 
the  management  at  Drury  Lane,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  adhered  to 
the  revolting  party,  and  steadfastly  refused  to  take  any  of  Mrs. 
Barry's  parts.  In  doing  this  she  was  not  only  kind  to  another, 
but  also  wise  for  herself;  for,  although  the  public  again  and 
again  insisted  on  seeing  their  favourite  comedienne  in  tragic 
parts,  and  although  she  created  the  heroines  of  several  of 
Rowe's  tragedies,  besides  making  a  highly  creditable  appear- 
ance as  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  and  Cordelia,  her  true  strength 
lay  in  comedy ;  and  as  a  tragic  actress  she  was  no  match  for 
"  the  famous  Madam  Barry."  In  fact,  when  they  came  into 
direct  competition,  as  Tony  Aston  informs  us,  Mrs.  Barry,  as 
Zara,  outshone  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  as  Almeria,  in  The  Mourning 
Bride,  notwithstanding  that  the  part  of  Almeria  had  been 
specially  designed  by  Congreve  to  enable  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  to 
outshine  her. 

The  part  of  Almeria  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  that 
was  specially  written  for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  Colley  Cibber  tells 
us  that  the  most  eminent  dramatic  authors  always  chose  her 
for  their  favourite  characters ;  and  not  only  did  she  inspire 
them  to  write  for  her,  but  at  least  two  of  them  wrote  to  her, 
and,  as  Colley  says,  "  seemed  palpably  to  plead  their  own 
passions,  and  make  their  private  court  to  her  in  fictitious 
characters."  Tom  Davies  goes  into  this  matter  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  and  informs  us  that — 
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"  In  Tamerlane,  Rowe  courted  her  Selima  in  the  person 
of  Axalla  ;  in  The  Fair  Penitent,  he  was  the  Horatio  to  her 
Lavinia ;  and  in  Ulysses,  the  Telemachus  to  Bracegirdle's 
Semanthe.  Congreve  insinuated  his  addresses  in  his  Valentine 
to  her  Angelica  in  Love  for  Love ;  in  his  Osmyn  to  her 
Almeria  in  The  Mourning  Bride ;  and  lastly,  in  his  Mirabel 
to  her  Millamant  in  The  Way  of  the  World? 

As  Rowe's  tragedies  are  not  now  quite  as  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a 
few  lines  in  order  to  show  how  that  amorous  dramatist  in- 
sinuated his  passion.  In  what  was  doubtless  meant  to  be  a 
very  moving  scene  in  the  first  act  of  Tamerlane,  Selima  is 
minded  to  discard  Axalla,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  her 
father's  foe.     The  lover  exclaims — 

"What  is  conquest? 
What  joy  have  I  from  that,  but  to  behold  thee, 
To  kneel  before  thee,  and  with  lifted  eyes, 
To  view  thee  as  devotion  does  a  saint, 
With  awful,  trembling  pleasure  ;  then  to  swear 
Thou  art  the  queen  and  mistress  of  my  soul?" 

But  finding  the  fair  tyrant  totally  unmoved  by  such  speeches, 
he  changes  his  tactics ;  informs  her  that  he  is  just  going  into 
battle,  and  that,  as  her  "  surprising  coldness  "  hangs  on  his  soul 
and  weighs  his  courage  down,  the  first  feeble  blow  he  meets 
with  will  probably  make  an  end  of  him,  and  she  will  doubtless 
therefore  see  him  brought  back  in  the  evening  a  breathless 
corpse.      At  that,  Selima  begins  to  relent — 

"  To  see  thee  for  this  moment,  and  no  more — 
Oh  !  help  me  to  resolve  against  this  tenderness 
That  charms  my  fierce  resentments,  and  presents  thee, 
Not  as  thou  art,  mine  and  my  father's  foe, 
But  as  thou  wert  when  first  thy  moving  accents 
Won  me  to  hear." 

Axalla  cries — "  Let  me  be  still  the  same  !  I  am,  I  must  be ;  " 
whereupon  Selima  sinks  into  his  arms,  exclaiming — 

"Where  is  my  boasted  resolution  now? 
Oh,  yes  !  thou  art  the  same  ;  my  heart  joins  with  thee, 
And,  to  betray  me,  will  believe  thee  still : 
It  dances  to  the  sounds  that  moved  it  first, 
And  owns  at  once  the  weakness  of  my  soul. 
So  when  some  skilful  artist  strikes  the  strings, 
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The  magic  numbers  rouse  our  sleeping  passions, 

And  force  us  to  confess  our  grief  and  pleasure. 

Alas  !  Axalla,  say — dost  thou  not  pity 

My  artless  innocence  and  easy  fondness  ? 

Oh  !  turn  thee  from  me,  or  I  die  with  blushing." 

It  was  doubtless  something  like  this  that  Nicholas  Rowe 
wished  to  hear  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  saying  to  him  behind  the 
scenes ;  but,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  her  "  surprising  cold- 
ness "  remained  unaffected ;  and,  at  a  later  date,  he  took  a 
mean  revenge  in  some  occasional  verses,  wherein  he  ironically 
advised  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale,  another  of  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers, to  marry  her,  notwithstanding  her  lowly  origin. 

"  Do  not,  most  fragrant  Earl,   disclaim 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flame, 

To  Bracegirdle  the  brown  ; 
But  publicly  espouse  the  dame, 

And  say — G d the  town, 

Though  thy  dear's  father  kept  an  inn 
At  grisly  head  of  Saracen 

For  carriers  at  Northampton ; 
Yet  she  might  come  of  gentler  kin 

Than  e'er  that  father  dreamt  on. 

Of  proffers  large  her  choice  had  she, 
Of  jewels,  plate,  and  land  in  fee, 

Which  she  with  scorn  rejected  : 
And  can  a  nymph  so  virtuous  be 

Of  base-born  blood  suspected  ? " 

Amongst  those  who  made  "  large  proffers  "  to  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle, we  find  specific  mention  of  Lord  Lovelace  and  Lord 
Burlington.  Of  Lovelace's  company,  says  Tony  Aston,  she 
was  very  shy,  because  he  was  "  an  engaging  man  who  drest 
well."  His  servant  used  to  go  every  day  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's 
house  to  ask  how  she  did,  and  always  brought  back  the  same 
answer,  that  "  she  was  indifferent  well,  she  humbly  thanked 
his  lordship."  This,  we  are  given  to  understand,  was  the 
utmost  familiarity  permitted  to  Lord  Lovelace.  The  manner 
of  her  treatment  of  Lord  Burlington  may  be  inferred  from  an 
amusing  story  which  was  told  many  years  afterwards  by 
Horace  Walpole.  One  day  this  nobleman  sent  her  a 
present  of  some  fine  old  china,  accompanied  by  a  letter ; 
whereupon — 
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"  She  told  the  servant  he  had  made  a  mistake ;  that  it 
was  true  the  letter  was  for  her,  but  the  china  for  his  lady,  to 
whom  he  must  carry  it.  Lord  !  the  countess  was  so  full  of 
gratitude  when  her  husband  came  home  to  dinner ! " 

Virtue  is  proverbially  supposed  to  be  its  own  reward  ;  but, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Tony  Aston,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  virtue  was 
rewarded  both  by  praise  and  by  specie.      He  relates  that — 

"  As  the  Dukes  of  Dorset  and  Devonshire,  Lord  Hallifax, 
and  other  Nobles,  over  a  Bottle,  were  all  extolling  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle's  virtuous  Behaviour,  '  Come,'  says  Lord  Hallifax, 
'  but  why  do  we  not  present  this  incomparable  Woman  with 
something  worthy  her  acceptance?'  His  Lordship  deposited 
two  hundred  Guineas,  which  the  rest  made  up  to  eight  hundred, 
and  sent  to  her,  with  Encomiums  on  her  Virtue." 

Of  course  she  was  not  without  her  detractors.  Charles 
Gildon,  author  of  a  rare  and  atrocious  tract  entitled  A  Com- 
parison between  the  Two  Stages,  and  the  notorious  Tom  Brown, 
both  of  whom  wrote  while  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  fame, 
poured  ridicule  on  her  pretensions.  Gildon  declared  it  to  be 
"  all  a  juggle  "  ;  but,  he  said — 

"  She  falls  into  good  hands,  and  the  secrecy  of  the  intrigue 
secures  her ;  but  as  to  her  innocence,  I  believe  no  more  on't 
than  I  believe  of  John  Mandevil." 

Genest  held  that  Gildon  and  Tom  Brown  had  no  founda- 
tion for  what  he  calls  their  ill-nature  other  than  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  any  actress  at  that  period  would  have  had  to 
preserve  her  virtue ;  and  he  himself  makes  the  naive  suggestion 
that  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  "  was  perhaps  a  woman  of  a  cold 
constitution."  Tom  Brown's  references  to  her  intimacy  with 
Congreve  are  altogether  unquotable  ;  but,  as  Davies  says, 
although  this  author  indulged  the  spirit  of  scandal  to  excess, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tenderness  of  Congreve  for 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  a  common  subject  of  conversation  and 
conjecture. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  first  made 
Congreve's  acquaintance  in  1693,  when  she  acted  the  part  of 
the  heroine  in  his  earliest  comedy,  The  Old  Batchelor.     She 
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was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  having,  to  use  Cibber's  expression, 
bloomed  to  her  maturity.  Congreve  was  a  brilliant,  gay 
young  wit,  seven  years  her  junior ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
he  at  once  began  to  make  love  to  the  fascinating  actress  who 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  his  play.  Tony  Aston 
tells  us  that  she  ever  resisted  his  "  vicious "  attacks,  but  at 
the  same  time  encouraged  his  visits,  and  was  always  uneasy 
at  his  leaving  her.  This  induced  the  disappointed  young 
spark  to  favour  the  town  with  the  following  copy  of  verses : — 

"Pious  Celinda  goes  to  prayers 

Whene'er  I  ask  a  favour ; 
Yet  the  tender  fool's  in  tears 

When  she  believes  I'll  leave  her. 
Would  I  were  free  from  this  constraint, 

Or  else  had  power  to  win  her : 
Would  she  could  make  of  me  a  saint, 

Or  I  of  her  a  sinner  ! " 

Thackeray,  commenting  on  these  and  some  other  of  Congreve's 
amatory  effusions,  observes,  "  What  a  conquering  air  there  is 
about  these !  What  an  irresistible  Mr.  Congreve  it  is ! 
Sinner !  of  course  he  will  be  a  sinner,  the  delightful  rascal ! 
Win  her !  of  course  he  will  win  her,  the  victorious  rogue ! 
He  knows  he  will :  he  must — with  such  a  grace,  with  such  a 
fashion,  with  such  a  splendid  embroidered  suit."  But  whether 
he  did  win  her  or  not,  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion.  Un- 
doubtedly there  grew  up  a  most  intimate  friendship  between 
them.  She  was  the  heroine  of  every  piece  that  he  composed 
for  the  stage ;  and  he  not  only  invariably  gave  her  the  part 
of  an  admired  woman  of  wit  and  beauty,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  generally  believed  to  have  insinuated  his  own  sentiments 
towards  her  in  the  devotion  expressed  by  the  hero  of  the  piece. 
His  manner  of  conducting  this  stage  wooing  makes  a  curious 
contrast  with  that  of  the  lugubrious  Rowe.  Mirabel,  in  The 
Way  of  the  World,  who,  as  Davies  informs  us,  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  author's  delineation  of  his  own  character,  is  a  handsome, 
elegant,  polished,  witty,  heartless  rake.  He  has  managed  to 
get  one  of  his  discarded  mistresses,  Mrs.  Fainall,  lawfully 
married  to  a  friend  whom  they  both  despise ;  and  when  she 
exclaims — "  Why  did  you  make  me  marry  this  man  ?  "  he 
calmly  and  cynically  replies — 
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"  Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
actions?  If  the  familiarities  of  our  loves  had  produced  that 
consequence  of  which  you  were  apprehensive,  where  could  you 
have  fixed  a  father's  name  with  credit  but  on  a  husband  ?  .  .  . 
A  better  man  ought  not  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
occasion  ;  a  worse  had  not  answered  to  the  purpose.  When 
you  are  weary  of  him,  you  know  your  remedy." 

In  the  meantime,  he  expects  her  to  aid  him  in  paying  his 
court  to  Millamant,  the  heiress  whom  he  has  resolved  to 
marry.  Millamant  is  represented  as  the  model  of  a  fine  lady, 
beautiful,  elegant,  witty,  accomplished,  and  irresistibly  charming. 
But  she  treats  all  her  innumerable  lovers  with  scorn.  "  Why," 
she  says  to  Mirabel,  "one  makes  lovers  as  fast  as  one  pleases; 
and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases  ;  and  then,  if  one  pleases, 
one  makes  more."  Of  course  she  has  to  accept  Mirabel  in  the 
end,  or  the  play  would  be  spoiled  ;  but  this  is  how  she  does 
it: — 

"  Millamant.  '  Fainall,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  have 
him?' 

"  Fainall.  '  Have  him,  have  him,  and  tell  him  so  in  plain 
terms,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  a  mind  to  him.' 

"  Millamant.  '  Are  you  ?  I  think  I  have — and  the  horrid 
man  looks  as  if  he  thought  so  too.  Well,  you  ridiculous 
thing,  you,  I'll  have  you. — I  won't  be  kissed,  nor  I  won't  be 
thanked.  Here,  kiss  my  hand,  though — so,  hold  your  tongue 
now  ;  don't  say  a  word.'  " 

But  she  will  never  hold  her  tongue.  She  has  certain 
conditions  to  impose.  For  one  thing,  she  won't  be  called 
names  after  she  is  married.  Names  !  exclaims  Mirabel  ;  and 
she  replies — 

"  Aye ;  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel,  love,  sweet- 
heart, and  the  rest  of  that  amorous  cant,  in  which  men  and 
their  wives  are  so  fulsomely  familiar.  I  shall  never  bear 
that.  Good  Mirabel,  don't  let  us  be  familiar  or  fond,  nor  kiss 
before  folks,  like  my  Lady  Fadler  and  Sir  Francis :  nor  go  in 
public  together  the  first  Sunday,  in  a  new  chariot,  to  provoke 
eyes  and  whispers ;  and  then  never  be  seen  together  again  ; 
as   if   we   were    proud    of   one    another    the    first   week,  and 
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ashamed  of  one  another  ever  after.  Let  us  never  visit 
together,  nor  go  to  a  play  together,  but  let  us  be  very  strange 
and  well-bred ;  let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been  married 
a  great  while ;  and  as  well-bred  as  if  we  were  not  married 
at  all." 

But  if  this  was  Congreve's  way  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  on  the  stage,  he  certainly  adopted  a  very 
different  method  at  other  times.  In  one  of  the  pamphlets 
called  forth  by  his  controversy  with  Jeremy  Collier,  the  writer 
incidentally  observes — 

"  He  [Congreve]  need  not  covet  to  go  to  heaven  at  all,  but 
to  stay  and  ogle  his  dear  Braxilla  [Bracegirdle]  with  sneaking 
looks  under  his  hat,  in  the  little  side  box." 

And  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  he  was  constantly 
in  her  company,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  riding  out  with 
her,  or  dining  with  her,  every  day.  In  fact,  for  some  years 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  had  secretly  married  her. 
But  when  he  afterwards  left  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  house  of  that  highly  eccentric  great  lady, 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  when  at  his  death  it 
was  found  that  he  had  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the 
Duchess,  and  only  a  paltry  legacy  of  £200  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
people  had  to  revise  their  opinion.  In  Spence's  Anecdotes, 
Dr.  Young,  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  is  reported  as 
saying — 

"  Congreve  was  very  intimate  for  years  with  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle, and  lived  in  the  same  street,  his  house  being  very  near 
hers,  until  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  He  then  quitted  that  house.  The  Duchess 
showed  me  a  diamond  necklace  (which  Lady  Di  used  after- 
wards to  wear)  that  cost  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
purchased  with  the  money  Congreve  left  her.  How  much 
better  would  it  have  been  to  have  given  it  to  poor  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle." 

Long  before  this,  poor  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  as  Young  calls 
her,  had  retired  from  the  stage.  Colley  Cibber  knew  well 
enough,  as  Davies  avers,  what  was  the  cause  of  her  retirement ; 
but   as   she   was   living   when   he   wrote  his  Apology,  he  said 
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nothing  about  the  matter,  because  it  was  a  story  which  she 
would  not  have  been  pleased  to  have  told.  The  story  had 
been  told,  however,  ten  years  before  the  appearance  of  Cibber's 
Apology;  and  may  be  found  in  the  AutJientic  Memoirs  of  that 
Celebrated  Actress,  Mrs.  Oldfield.  According  to  the  author  of 
this  little  work,  in  the  course  of  the  season  of  1706—7,  when 
Mrs.  Oldfield  had  been  about  eight  years  on  the  stage,  and 
was  noticeably  improving  in  her  profession — 

"  A  Dispute  was  set  on  Foot  (whether  first  started  between 
themselves  or  by  the  Town  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine) 
whether  she  or  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  was  then  the  most 
celebrated  Actress  of  that  Time,  could  best  perform  a  part  in 
Comedy.  This  Contest,  however  it  first  began,  grew  at  last 
so  considerable  that  'twas  agreed  to  make  the  Town  the 
Judges.  Accordingly,  The  Amorous  Widow;  or,  The  Wanton 
Wife  was  pitch'd  upon  as  the  Play ;  and  to  determine  this 
important  Point  'twas  order'd  that  it  should  be  acted  two 
Nights  successively,  and  that  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  as  being  the 
Senior,  should  have  the  Preference  of  the  first  Night,  and 
play  the  Wanton  Wife,  which  same  should  the  next  Night  be 
perform'd  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  .  .  .  The  long  expected  Night 
being  come,  the  Senior  Championess  appear'd,  attended  with 
such  a  Crowd  of  Beaux  as  might  be  expected  from  a  long 
unrivall'd  Superiority,  and  perform'd  her  Part,  as  usual,  to  such 
Admiration  as  inspir'd  a  Confidence  into  all  her  Friends,  and 
made  Mrs.  Oldfield's  Well-Wishers  dread  the  Issue  would 
not  be  in  her  Favour.  However,  the  next  Night,  when  our 
Heroine  graced  the  Stage,  and  had  spoke  but  ten  lines,  such 
was  the  Gracefulness  and  Beauty  of  her  Person,  so  inchanting 
the  Harmony  of  her  Voice,  and  Justness  of  her  Delivery,  and 
so  inimitable  her  Action,  that  she  charm'd  the  whole  Audience 
to  that  Degree  they  almost  forgot  they  had  ever  seen  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  and  universally  adjudged  her  the  Preheminence ; 
which  very  much  disgusted  her  celebrated  Antagonist;  and 
Mrs.  Oldfield's  Benefit  being  allow'd  by  Mr.  Swiney  to  be  in 
the  Season  before  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's,  added  so  much  to  the 
Affront,  that  she  quitted  the  Stage  immediately." 

This     story    is    considered    by    some     authorities     to    be 
apocryphal  ;    but,  whatever    may  have   been    the   cause,  it    is 
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certain  that  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
bills  after  the  20th  of  February  1707,  except  once,  in  April 
1709,  when  she  reappeared  to  play  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
veteran  Betterton.  And  of  the  remaining  forty  years  of  her 
life  we  get  only  the  most  fragmentary  glimpses.  Cibber, 
writing  in  1740,  says- 

"  She  retir'd  from  the  Stage  in  the  Height  of  her  Favour 
from  the  Public,  when  most  of  her  Contemporaries  whom  she 
had  been  bred  up  with,  were  declining  .  .  .  nor  could  she  be 
persuaded  to  return  to  it,  under  new  Masters,  upon  the  most 
advantageous  Terms.  .  .  .  She  has  still  the  Happiness  to 
retain  her  usual  Cheerfulness,  and  to  be,  without  the  transitory 
charms  of  Youth,  agreeable." 

Tony  Aston,  who  is  unwontedly  kind  whenever  speaking 
about  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  tells  us  that — 

"  She  was  when  on  the  Stage,  diurnally  charitable,  going 
often  into  Clare  Market,  and  giving  Money  to  the  poor 
unemploy'd  Basket-women,  insomuch  that  she  could  not  pass 
that  Neighbourhood  without  the  thankful  Acclamations  of 
People  of  all  Degrees ;  so  that  if  any  Person  had  affronted 
her,  they  would  have  been  in  Danger  of  being  killed  directly." 

Either  liberal  almsgiving  was  not  then  so  characteristic 
of  the  player  fraternity  as  it  has  since  become,  or  Tony 
himself  must  have  had  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  Basket- 
women,  for  the  relation  of  this  little  fact  moves  him  to 
exclaim — "  And  yet  this  Good  Woman  was  an  Actress ! " 
Tom  Davies  tells  us  that  she  visited  persons  of  the  most 
unblemished  character  as  well  as  most  exalted  rank  in  "  the 
female  world "  ;  and  that  the  charms  of  her  conversation  in 
later  years  were  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  charms  of  her 
person  in  youth,  seeing  that  she  was  visited  by  persons  of 
rank  and  taste  in  her  old  age.  Horace  Walpole  was  among 
the  number  of  her  associates,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  Horace  Mann  in  1742,  wherein  he  says: 

"  Now  I  talk  of  players,  tell  Mr.  Chute  that  his  friend 
Bracegirdle  breakfasted  with  me  this  morning.  As  she  went 
out,  and  wanted    her  clogs,  she  turned  to  me  and  said — '  I 
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remember  at  the  playhouse  they  used  to  call — Mrs.  Oldfield's 
chair!   Mrs.  Barry's  clogs!    and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  pattens.'" 

A  few  years  after  this,  according  to  Bellchambers,  she 
"  retired "  to  the  house  of  the  Mr.  Chute  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  letter.  And  on  the  1 8th  of  September  1748  she 
died,  aged  eighty-five  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  east  cloister 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 


ANNE  OLDFIELD 

MRS.  OLDFIELD  is  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  of 
the  English  stage.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  boards  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third ;  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  she 
suddenly  sprang  into  the  front  rank  of  performers ;  from  that 
date,  until  her  death  in  the  second  year  of  George  the  Second, 
she  was  owned,  without  dispute,  through  all  the  ranks  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  absolute ;  and  for  two  generations  after 
her  death  she  remained  the  standard  of  comparison  by  which 
the  merits  of  comedy  and  tragedy  queens  were  tried  ;  there 
being  no  higher  compliment  thought  possible  for  a  Wofrington, 
or  an  Abington,  or  a  Farren,  than  to  say  that  she  recalled 
something  of  the  fascinating  graces  of  the  charming  Oldfield. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
that  in  the  higher  walks  of  comedy  she  had  never  been 
equalled ;  and  in  her  own  day  she  was  considered  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  less  eminent  in  tragic  parts  ;  in  fact,  as  the  writer  of 
the  notice  of  her  in  The  Georgian  Era  remarks,  there  are 
even  more  testimonies  to  her  power  in  tragedy  than  in 
comedy.  She  was  also,  notwithstanding  the  equivocal  nature 
of  her  relations  with  two  well-known  men  of  her  time,  the 
first  English  actress  to  be  received  on  terms  of  equality  in 
the  first  circles  of  Society. 

Dr.  Doran,  and  other  annalists  of  the  stage,  describe  Mrs. 
Oldfield  as  a  lady  of  gentle  birth ;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct. 
There  are  two  contemporary  biographies  of  her  in  existence, 
in  addition  to  the  full  and  interesting  account  of  her  con- 
tained in  the  Apology  of  her  friend  Colley  Cibber.  Almost 
immediately  after  her  death  in  1730,  there  appeared  a  little 
shilling  book  of  forty-four  pages,  entitled  Authentic  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  that  Celebrated  Actress,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  which,  within 
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the   year,  ran    into    a   third    edition.      In  his  preface  to  this 
little  work,  the  anonymous  author  says : 

"  I  have  seen  an  Advertisement  desiring  Hints  to  be  sent 
to  Hurt's  Coffee-house  in  the  Strand  to  one  William  Egerton, 
who  no  doubt  will  pack  together  a  gross  Collection  of 
Absurdities,  and  palm  them  upon  the  Town  for  Hints  sent 
by  Persons  of  Credit  and  Reputation.  This  same  William 
Egerton  being  only  a  fictitious  Name  to  cover  some  wretched 
blind  Author,  who  is  afraid  to  set  his  real  one,  for  fear  his 
character  should  damn  his  Performance." 

In  the  following  year,  the  book  which  had  received  this 
left-handed  preliminary  announcement  duly  appeared,  with 
the  title  of  Faithful  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Amours,  and  Per- 
formances of  that  justly  Celebrated  arid  most  Eminent  Actress  of 
her  Time,  Mrs.  Anne  Oldfield,  by  William  Egerton.  The 
Grub  Street  authors  of  that  day  were  not  wont  to  allow  any 
merit  whatever  to  one  another's  rival  productions ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  most  of  their  unworkmanlike  attempts 
at  book-making  deserve  all  the  abuse  which  they  showered 
upon  each  other — and  more.  But  William  Egerton,  or  rather 
the  notorious  Edmund  Curll  (who,  as  we  learn  from  a  note 
by  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  really  the  author  of  this 
second  Memoir),  did  manage  to  collect  some  more  informa- 
tion than  his  predecessor ;  and  by  reason  of  letters  which  he 
received  from  an  employe  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  from 
the  humble  friend  who  attended  on  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  her  last 
illness,  he  was  able  to  give  authentic  particulars,  of  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  heard  nothing,  both  of  her  start  in  her 
profession,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  her  end.  At  the  same 
time,  the  earlier  and  shorter  biography  is  not  to  be  altogether 
discarded  ;  for  its  author  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  his  heroine's  career,  as  well  as  with  some  particulars 
of  her  private  life,  besides  knowing  something  of  the  circum- 
stances of  her  family  and  kindred.  Putting  the  two  together, 
then,  we  may  make  out  the  following  narrative. 

Mrs.  Oldfield's  grandfather,  it  appears,  was  a  "  vintner,"  or 
publican,  who,  after  setting  up  for  himself  at  the  George 
Tavern  in  Pall  Mall,  prospered  so  well  that  he  was  able  to 
buy  his  house  as  well   as   the    two    adjoining    houses,  all  of 
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which  he  had  rebuilt.  When  he  died,  he  left  these  three 
houses,  then  worth  between  £60  and  £yo  per  annum  apiece, 
to  the  younger  of  his  two  sons,  having  already  provided  well 
enough  for  his  eldest  son  otherwise.  But  this  younger  son, 
who  was  the  father  of  our  heroine,  was  by  no  means  so  good 
a  business  man  as  his  father ;  and  before  long  mortgaged  his 
property  to  his  elder  brother,  whose  son,  George  Oldfield,  a 
hosier  in  St.  James's  Street,  was  owner  of  the  property  when 
the  author  of  the  earlier  Memoir  was  writing  his  book  in  the 
year  of  Anne  Oldfield's  death.  After  disposing  of  his 
property,  Anne's  father  is  said  to  have  "  bought  himself  into 
the  Horse  Guards " ;  but  within  a  very  short  time  he  died, 
leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  totally  unprovided  for.  Anne's 
uncle  put  her  to  school,  and  afterwards  apprenticed  her  to  a 
sempstress  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  spent  much  of  her  time  in  reading  and  reciting  from 
plays.  After  this,  the  young  girl  and  her  mother  lived  for 
some  time  with  the  latter's  sister,  Mrs.  Voss,  who  kept  the 
Mitre  Tavern  in  St.  James's  Market,  both  of  them,  doubtless, 
assisting  in  the  business.  How  her  introduction  to  the  stage 
came  about  is  thus  related  in  a  letter  to  William  Egerton  by 
Charles  Taylor,  formerly  servant  to  Manager  Rich  of  Drury 
Lane : — 

"  It  was  wholly  owing  to  Captain  Farquhar  that  ever  Mrs. 
Oldfield  became  an  actress,  from  the  following  Incident. 
Dining  one  day  at  her  Aunt's,  who  kept  the  Mitre  Tavern  in 
St.  James's  Market,  he  heard  Miss  Nanny  reading  a  Play 
behind  the  Bar,  with  so  proper  an  Emphasis,  and  such  agreeable 
Turns  suitable  to  each  Character,  that  he  swore  the  Girl  was 
cut  out  for  the  Stage,  to  which  she  had  before  expressed  her 
Inclination,  being  very  desirous  to  try  her  Fortune  that  Way. 
Her  Mother,  the  next  Time  she  saw  Captain  Vanbrugh,  who 
had  a  great  Respect  for  the  Family,  told  him  what  was 
Captain  Farquhar's  Advice,  upon  which  he  desired  to  know 
whether  in  the  Plays  she  read  her  Fancy  was  most  pleased 
with  Tragedy  or  Comedy.  Miss  being  called  in,  said  Comedy 
— she  having  at  that  time  gone  through  all  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Comedies;  and  the  Play  she  was  reading  when 
Captain    Farquhar    dined     there    was     The    Scornful    Lady. 
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Captain  Vanbrugh  shortly  after  recommended  her  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Rich,  who  took  her  into  the  House  at  the 
Allowance  but  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week." 

Her  first  attempts  at  acting  were  by  no  means  successful ; 
but  her  charming  face  and  graceful  figure  created  a  very 
favourable  impression ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  said 
something  complimentary  about  her  to  Manager  Rich,  he 
instantly  raised  her  salary  to  a  pound  a  week.  Egerton  says 
that  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Cross  having  made  an  excursion 
to  France  with  a  certain  baronet  in  1699,  Anne  Oldfield, 
then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  appeared  in  one  of  that  lady's 
parts,  namely,  Candiope  in  Dryden's  Secret  Love;  or,  The  Maiden 
Queen.  Her  second  appearance  was  made  in  the  following- 
year,  in  the  part  of  Alinda  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Pilgrim,  in  which  Vanbrugh  had  made  some  alterations,  and 
to  which  Dryden  had  added  a  masque.  The  piece  was 
acted  for  the  Benefit  of  Dryden, — who  died  on  the  third  night 
of  its  representation.  Later  in  the  same  year  she  was  the 
original  Aurelia  in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  Perjured  Husband;  in 
1 70 1  she  was  the  original  Miranda  in  Baker's  Humours  of 
the  Age ;  and  in  the  course  of  her  first  two  years  she  seems 
to  have  been  given  several  other,  not  first-rate,  parts.  In 
1702,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  a  dialogue  entitled  A 
Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages,  on  the  mention  of  Mrs. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  Mrs.  Verbruggen,  remarks  that 
"  the  last  is  a  miracle ;  but  the  others  were  rubbish  that  ought 
to  be  swept  off  the  stage  with  the  filth  and  the  dust."  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  Gildon,  or  Bramble,  or  whoever 
it  was  that  wrote  the  Comparison  between  the  Two  Stages,  must 
have  been  a  person  of  little  penetration  or  judgment;  but 
Colley  Cibber  himself,  who  was  not  only  an  excellent  judge 
of  acting,  but  also  a  playwright  eagerly  on  the  lookout  for 
rising  talent,  candidly  owns  that  at  that  time  he  was  of  a 
very  similar  opinion.  After  she  had  been  taken  into  the 
house  in  1 699,  he  says,  she  remained  "  almost  a  mute "  for 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  until  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  gave  her  the 
part  of  Alinda  in  his  version  of  The  Pilgrim.  The  gentleness 
of  this  character,  it  appears,  assisted  her  in  overcoming  a 
want    of   confidence,    from    which    she,    like    so    many    other 
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beginners,  suffered.  Nevertheless,  even  the  silvery  tone  of 
her  voice  gave  him  little  hope  of  her,  for  she  had  what  he 
calls  a  |  formal,  plain,  and  flat  manner  of  speaking.  Hence 
her  progress  was  extremely  slow.  In  the  summer  of  1703 
the  company  were  acting  at  Bath,  during  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne's  residence  there ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Verbruggen  had  been 
left  behind  in  London  on  account  of  illness,  there  was  a 
scramble  amongst  the  other  actresses  for  her  parts.  Only 
one  of  these  fell  to  the  share  of  Oldfield,  namely,  that  of 
Leonora  in  Sir  Cowtly  Nice.  Cibber,  who  was  a  famous 
Sir  Courtly,  had  so  poor  a  notion  of  Mrs.  Oldfield's  ability 
that  she  could  hardly  prevail  upon  him  to  rehearse  with  her 
the  scenes  in  which  they  would  have  to  appear  together  on 
the  stage ;  and  when  he  did  do  so,  he  appeared  so  careless  that 
she  muttered  out  her  words  in  a  somewhat  resentful  way  to 
think  he  had  so  low  an  opinion  of  her.     But,  says  Colley — 

"  When  the  Play  came  to  be  acted,  she  had  a  just  occasion 
to  triumph  over  the  Error  of  my  Judgment,  by  the  (almost) 
Amazement  that  her  unexpected  Performance  awak'd  me  to ; 
so  forward  and  sudden  a  step  into  Nature  I  had  never  seen  ; 
and  what  made  her  Performance  more  valuable  was,  that  I 
knew  it  all  proceeded  from  her  own  Understanding,  untaught 
and  unassisted  by  any  more  experienced  Actor." 

The  part  itself  was  of  little  value ;  and  it  was  one  of 
several  which  she  was  very  soon  in  a  position  to  give  away 
to  inferior  actresses ;  but  her  acting  in  it  on  this  occasion 
persuaded  Colley  that  she  could  not  fail  in  a  very  short  time 
to  become,  "  what  she  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be,  the 
foremost  Ornament  of  our  Theatre."  He  at  once  concluded, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  write  a  part 
specially  for  her.  In  the  previous  summer  he  had  begun  a 
play  called  The  Careless  Husband,  but,  seeing  that  Mrs. 
Verbruggen  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  at  the  other  theatre,  he  had  thrown  it  aside,  in 
despair  of  having  justice  done  by  any  actress  then  in  the 
company  to  its  principal  female  character.  Now,  however, 
the  unexpected  evidences  of  genius  which  he  had  seen  in 
Mrs.  Oldfield  induced  him  to  take  up  the  unfinished  play, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  following  season. 
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Meanwhile,  Anne    Oldfield,  then    in    her    twentieth  year, 
had  captured  the  heart  of  Arthur  Mainwaring,  a  bachelor  of 
thirty-five,  who  had  just  been  made  a  Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Mainwaring  was  the  representative  of  an  old  Cheshire  family  ; 
a  Jacobite  who  had  been  converted  into  an  active  partisan  of 
William  the  Third  ;  and  who,  on  inheriting  a  sadly  encumbered 
estate  from  his  father,  had  raised  ^4000  on  the  property  to 
go  on  with,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  making  his 
fortune  as  a  politician,      He  had  written  verses  and   political 
satires.      He  had  visited    Paris,  and    astonished    Boileau   and 
La  Fontaine  by  the  account  which  he  gave  of  English  poetry 
and  drama.      He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
Kit  Cat  Club ;  and  was  altogether  a  very  considerable  person- 
age both  in   the  world  of  politics  and  of  fashion.      Within  a 
year  or  so  of  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Montague  found 
him  a  place  as  Auditor  of   Imports,  which    brought   him  in 
what  was  at  that  time  the  large    income  of  £3000  a  year. 
After  this  he  conducted    for  a  short  time  a    partisan    paper 
called    The    Whig   Examiner;    and  from    1706    till  his  death 
he  was  a  Member  of  Parliament.      Oldmixon,  in  his   Life  of 
Arthur  Mainwaring;  tells  us  that  "each  of  them  loved  with 
a  passion  that  could  hardly  have  been  stronger  had  it  been 
both  her  and  his  first  love " ;  and  although  at  first  his  friends 
blamed  him,  and  even   quarrelled  with  him  over  the   matter, 
to  such  an  extent  that  Mrs.   Oldfield  herself  begged  him,  in 
his  own    interest,  to    break    off   the    connection,  Mainwaring 
remained  so  devoted  to  her  that  at    length    his    friends   not 
only  left    off   troubling    him,  but    received    Mrs.   Oldfield    as 
though  she  were  his  lawful  wife.      She  had  one  son  by  him ; 
and  they  appear  to  have  lived  together  in  undisturbed  harmony 
until  Mainwaring's  death  nine  years  later.     Oldmixon's  remark 
seems  to  imply  that  he  knew  this  to  be  no  more  Mrs.  Oldfield's 
first  love  than   it  was    Mainwaring's.      In    this    connection,  a 
remark  by  the  author  of  the  Authentic  Memoirs,  which  has 
generally  been   passed  over  as    nothing    more    than    a    mere 
piece    of   Grub    Street    scandal  -  mongering,   acquires    a    new 
significance.       He   says   that    not    long    after   her   uncle   had 
taken  her  from  school,  and  before  she  appeared  on   the  stage, 
she  "  enamoured  the  heart  of  a  gentleman "  who  frequented 
her  uncle's  house,  and  went  to   live  with    him.      This  would 
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account  for  an  otherwise  inexplicable  remark  in  Mrs.  Delany's 
Autobiography,  wherein  that  lady  tells  us  that  when  she  was 
six  years  of  age  (which  would  have  been  in  1706)  she  was 
sent  to  a  school  kept  by  a  Mdlle.  Puelle,  and  that  amongst 
her  twenty  schoolfellows  was  "  a  Miss  Dye  Bertie,  a  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress,  who,  after  leaving  school  was 
the  pitik  of  fashion  in  the  beau  monde,  and  married  a 
nobleman."  Supposing  this  child  to  have  been  also  six 
years  of  age,  she  must  have  been  born  three  years  before 
the  connection  with  Mainwaring,  and  when  Anne  Oldfield 
was  only  seventeen.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  there 
was  another  reason,  which  Colley  Cibber  probably  considered 
it  polite  not  to  mention,  for  Mrs.  Oldfield's  having  remained 
almost  a  mute  for  near  a  twelvemonth  after  she  was  put  on 
the  staff  of  Drury  Lane. 

In  the  summer  of  1703  Mainwaring  and  Mrs.  Oldfield 
spent  the  whole  of  the  long  vacation  together  at  Windsor, 
when,  as  Egerton  informs  us,  "  they  lodged  at  the  Castle,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  John  Sewell,  treasurer  and  chapter-clerk  to 
the  Dean  and  College."  When  Cibber  produced  his  Careless 
Husband  the  following  year  at  Drury  Lane,  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  in  it  was  laid  at  Windsor,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
as  Lady  Betty  Modish,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
brilliant  conversation  of  the  belles  and  beaux  there  assembled. 
This  character,  Egerton  tells  us,  was  so  admirably  suited  to 
the  natural  and  agreeable  manner  of  conversation  peculiar 
to  Mrs.  Oldfield  that  almost  every  sentence  in  the  part  might 
have  been  heard  from  her  own  mouth  before  she  pronounced 
it  on  the  stage ;  in  short,  "  it  was  not  the  part  of  Lady  Betty 
Modish  represented  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  ;  it  was  rather  the  real 
Mrs.  Oldfield  put  on  the  stage  as  Lady  Betty  Modish." 
This  criticism  is  certainly  creditable  to  Egerton's  acumen ;  for 
when  the  author  of  the  play  came  to  write  his  Apology  ten 
years  afterwards,  he  said  almost  the  same  thing.  A  large 
share  of  the  favourable  reception  this  comedy  had  met  with, 
he  confessed,  should  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
not  only  because  of  the  uncommon  excellence  of  her  acting, 
but  also  because  "  there  are  many  Sentiments  in  the  character 
of  Lady  Betty  Modish  that  I  may  almost  say  were  originally 
her  own,  or  only  dress'd  with  a  little  more  Care  than  when 
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they  fell  from  her  lively  Humour."  And  he  adds — "  Had 
her  Birth  plac'd  her  in  a  higher  Rank  of  Life,  she  had  certainly 
appear'd  in  Reality  what  in  this  Play  she  only  excellently 
acted,  an  agreeable  gay  Woman  of  Quality,  a  little  too 
conscious  of  her  natural  Attractions."  Seeing  that  Egerton 
quotes  the  whole  of  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  of  The 
Careless  Husband,  because  the  descriptions  there  given  of 
the  allurements  of  dress,  the  wit,  the  raillery,  and  the  general 
charm  of  the  conversation,  all  make  it  evident  that  no  one 
but  Mrs.  Oldfield  could  have  sat  for  the  picture,  a  succeeding 
biographer  surely  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his  example. 
The  scene  is  Lady  Betty's  lodgings  at  Windsor,  and  Lady 
Easy  has  called  to  ask  her  friend  to  dinner. 

"  Lady  Betty  [meeting  Lady  Easy].  '  Oh  !  my  dear !  I 
am  overjoyed  to  see  you !  I  am  strangely  happy  to-day ! 
I  have  just  received  my  new  scarf  from  London,  and  you 
are  most  critically  come  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  it.' 

"  Lady  Easy.  '  Oh !  your  servant,  madame,  I  am  a  very 
indifferent  judge,  you  know.      What  ?  is  it  with  sleeves  ?  ' 

"  Lady  Betty.  '  Oh  !  'tis  impossible  to  tell  you  what  it  is  ! 
'Tis  all  extravagance,  both  in  node  and  fancy,  my  dear.  I 
believe  there's  six  thousand  yards  of  edging  in  it — then,  such 
an  enchanting  slope  from  the  elbow — something  so  new,  so 
lively,  so  noble,  so  coquette  and  charming — but  you  shall  see 
it,  my  dear.' 

"  Lady  Easy.  '  Indeed  I  won't,  my  dear ;  I  am  resolv'd  to 
mortify  you  for  being  so  wrongfully  fond  of  a  trifle.' 

"  Lady  Betty.  '  Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  ill-natured.' 

"  Lady  Easy.  '  Why,  truly,  I'm  half  angry  to  see  a  woman 
of  your  sense  so  warmly  concern'd  in  the  care  of  her  outside  ; 
for  when  we  have  taken  our  best  pains  about  it,  'tis  the 
beauty  of  the  mind  alone  that  gives  us  lasting  value.' 

"  Lady  Betty.  '  Ah  !  my  dear !  my  dear !  you  have  been 
a  married  woman  to  a  fine  purpose  indeed,  that  know  so 
little  of  the  taste  of  mankind.  Take  my  word,  a  new  fashion 
upon  a  fine  woman  is  often  a  greater  proof  of  her  value  than 
you  are  aware  of.' 

"  Lady  Easy.  '  That  I  can't  comprehend  ;  for,  you  see, 
among    the    men,    nothing's    more     ridiculous     than     a     new 
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fashion.  Those  of  the  first  sense  are  always  the  last  that 
come  into  them.' 

"  Lady  Betty.  '  That  is  because  the  only  merit  of  a  man 
is  his  sense ;  but  doubtless  the  greatest  value  of  a  woman  is 
her  beauty.  An  homely  woman  at  the  head  of  a  fashion 
would  not  be  allowed  in  it  by  the  men,  and  consequently 
not  followed  by  the  women ;  so  that  to  be  successful  in  one's 
fancy  is  an  evident  sign  of  one's  being  admir'd,  and  I  always 
take  admiration  for  the  best  proof  of  beauty ;  and  beauty 
certainly  is  the  source  of  power,  as  power  in  all  creatures  is 
the  height  of  happiness.' 

"  Lady  Easy.  '  At  this  rate  you  would  rather  be  thought 
beautiful  than  good.' 

"  Lady  Betty.  '  As  I  had  rather  command  than  obey. 
The  wisest,  homely  woman  can't  make  a  man  of  sense  of  a 
fool,  but  the  veriest  fool  of  a  beauty  can  make  an  ass  of  a 
statesman  ;  so  that,  in  short,  I  can't  see  a  woman  of  spirit 
has  any  business  in  this  world  but  to  dress — and  make  the 
men  like  her.' 

"  Lady  Easy.  '  Do  you  suppose  this  is  a  principle  the  men 
of  sense  will  admire  you  for?  ' 

"  Lady  Betty.  '  I  do  suppose  that  when  I  suffer  any  man 
to  like  my  person,  he  shan't  dare  to  find  fault  with  my 
principle.' 

"  Lady  Easy.  '  But  men  of  sense  are  not  so  easily 
humbled.' 

"  Lady  Betty.  '  The  easiest  of  any.  One  has  ten  thousand 
times  the  trouble  with  a  coxcomb.  .  .  .  The  men  of  sense, 
my  dear,  make  the  best  fools  in  the  world  ;  their  sincerity 
and  good-breeding  throw  them  so  entirely  into  one's  power, 
and  gives  one  such  an  agreeable  thirst  of  using  them  ill  to 
show  that  power — 'tis  impossible  not  to  quench  it.' " 

It  was  raillery  of  this  sort,  says  Egerton,  which  made 
Mrs.  Oldfield's  company  so  acceptable  to  persons  of  quality. 
And  Cibber  testifies  to  the  effect  that  he  had  often  seen  her 
in  private  society,  when  women  of  the  first  rank  might  have 
borrowed  some  part  of  her  behaviour  without  the  least 
diminution  of  their  sense  or  dignity. 

After    her    striking    success   in   the  part    of  Lady    Betty 
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Modish,  Mrs.  Oldfield's  powers  as  an  actress  seem  to  have 
rapidly  risen  to  their  full  perfection  ;  although,  of  course,  the 
variety  of  her  powers  could  not  be  appreciated  until  she  had 
shown  herself  in  a  variety  of  characters.  She  was  the 
original  heroine  in  most  of  Cibber's  comedies,  and  in  all  of 
Steele's.  Most  of  Farquhar's  were  written  and  played  before 
she  came  to  the  stage ;  but  she  was  the  original  Sylvia  in 
his  Recruiting  Officer,  and  the  original  Mrs.  Sullen  in  his 
Beaux'  Stratagem.  She  was  the  original  representative  of 
no  less  than  sixty-five  characters  in  all ;  and  Egerton's  list  of 
the  plays  in  which  she  acted  prominent  parts  comprises  fifty 
comedies  and  thirty-two  tragedies.  But  before  dealing  with 
any  other  of  her  stage  performances,  it  will  be  convenient  at  this 
point  to  give  an  account  of  her  relations  with  Captain,  and 
dramatist,  George  Farquhar.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it 
was  Farquhar's  chance  hearing  of  her  reading  of  a  play  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's,  behind  the  bar  of  the  Mitre  Tavern, 
which  brought  about  her  introduction  to  the  stage.  He  was 
at  that  time  a  military  officer  and  a  rising  dramatist,  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  she  a  charming 
young  girl  not  yet  seventeen.  Some  few  years  after  she  had 
joined  the  company  at  Drury  Lane  there  were  rumours  that 
his  connection  with  her  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  mere 
friendship.  As  Baker  sensibly  remarks,  in  his  Biographica 
Dramatica,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at  if  Farquhar 
found  his  heart  engaged  by  a  lady  who  possessed  every 
attraction,  both  of  person  and  of  conversation,  and  to  whose 
excellence  in  her  profession  he  owed  much  of  the  success  of 
some  of  his  pieces  ;  nor  that  Mrs.  Oldfield,  on  her  part,  should 
entertain  a  peculiar  regard  for  a  young  gentleman  of  wit, 
spirit,  and  gallantry,  to  whose  first  notice  of  her  she  was 
indebted  for  being  on  the  stage  at  all,  and  whose  dramatic 
labours,  after  she  was  there,  had  afforded  her  many  happy 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  herself.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  this.  From  Farquhar's  "  Letters  to  Penelope," 
which  are  printed  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  we 
gather  that  he  was  not  merely  one  of  the  numerous  admirers 
of  the  fascinating  actress,  but  that  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  woman,  whose  suit  had  been  rejected.  In  1703,  four 
years  after  Mrs.  Oldfield's  first  engagement  at  Drury  Lane, 
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the  amorous  but  impecunious  Captain  was  tricked  into  marry- 
ing a  young  lady  who  pretended  to  be  an  heiress  in  order 
to  secure  him  ;  and  with  whom  he  lived,  strange  to  say,  in 
happiness  as  well  as  poverty,  until  his  premature  death  in 
1 707.  In  the  last  of  the  series  of  letters  to  Penelope,  probably 
written  not  long  before  his  marriage  to  the  supposed  heiress,  he 
takes  leave  of  his  charmer  Oldfield  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  May  you  be  as  happy,  Madam,  in  the  Enjoyment  of 
your  Desires  as  I  am  miserable  in  the  Disappointment  of  mine  ; 
and  as  the  greatest  Blessing  of  your  Life,  may  the  Person 
you  admire  love  you  as  sincerely  and  as  passionately,  as  he 
whom  you  scorn." 

Oldfield's  connection  with  Mainwaring  and  Farquhar's 
marriage  with  his  supposed  heiress,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  occurred  about  the  same  time.  A  few  years  later, 
under  pressure  of  poverty,  Farquhar  seems  to  have  thought, 
as  Hazlitt  afterwards  did  on  a  similar  occasion,  that  his  love- 
letters  were  very  good  "  copy,"  and  might  bring  in  an  honest 
penny.  He  accordingly  made  the  following  application  for 
their  return : — 

"  'Tis  a  Presumption  to  imagine  that  you  have  thought 
my  Letters  worth  the  Keeping,  and  yet  a  greater  Presumption 
to  expect  you  should  now  return  them  if  you  have  kept  them 
so  long ;  but  I  hope  the  Design  will  partly  excuse  my 
Request.  I  have  promised  to  equip  a  Friend  with  a  few 
Letters  to  help  out  a  Collection  for  the  Press,  and  there  are 
none  I  dare  sooner  expose  to  the  World  than  those  to  you, 
because  your  Merit  may  warrant  their  Sincerity,  and  because 
your  Ladyship  was  pleas'd  to  commend  them.  This  makes 
me  imagine,  Madam,  that  they  have  still  secur'd  a  Place  in 
your  Cabinet,  tho'  the  unworthy  Author  could  merit  no  Room 
in  your  Heart ;  whence  I  may  infer  that  they  may  be  as 
acceptable  to  you  in  Print  as  in  my  Manuscript ;  but  if  you 
have  a  Mind  to  secure  Trophies  of  so  poor  a  Conquest,  I 
shall  be  proud  to  return  them  as  soon  as  ever  they  are 
transcrib'd  ;  for  which  I  now  pawn  my  Word  and  Honour  as 
sincerely  as  I  once  did  the  Heart  of 

"  Madam,  Your  most  Humble  Servant" 
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The  lady  was  evidently  willing  enough  to  part  with 
her  old  love-letters,  for  about  two  dozen  of  them  were 
eventually  printed.  They  are  witty  and  amusing  epistles ; 
but  written  with  far  too  much  of  the  freedom  which 
characterises  the  dialogue  of  his  plays  to  permit  of  anything 
but  the  most  scanty  quotation.  There  is  one,  however,  which 
may  be  given  in  its  entirety : — 

"  MADAM, — If  I  haven't  begun  thrice  to  write,  and  as 
often  thrown  away  my  Pen,  may  I  never  take  it  up  again. 
My  Head  and  my  Heart  have  been  at  Cuffs  about  you  these 
two  long  Hours.  Says  my  Head,  '  You're  a  Coxcomb  for 
troubling  your  Noddle  with  a  Lady  whose  Beauty  is  as  much 
above  your  Pretensions  as  your  Merit  is  below  her  Love.' 
Then  answers  my  Heart,  '  Good  Mr.  Head,  you're  a  Block- 
head.      I   know   Mr.   F r's   Merit  better  than  you ;  as  for 

your  Part,  I  know  you  to  be  as  whimsical  as  the  Devil,  and 
changing  with  every  new  Notion  that  offers :  but,  for  my 
Share,  I  am  first,  and  can  stick  to  my  Opinion  of  a  Lady's 
Merit  for  ever ;  and  if  the  fair  She  can  secure  an  Interest  in 
me,  Monsieur  Head,  you  may  go  whistle.' — '  Come,  come ' 
(answered  my  Head),  '  you,  Mr.  Heart,  are  always  leading  this 
Gentleman  into  some  Inconvenience  or  other.  Was  it  not 
you  that  entic'd  him  to  talk  to  this  Lady  ?  Your  damn'd 
confounded  Warmth  made  him  like  this  Lady,  and  your  busie 
Impertinence  has  made  him  write  to  her;  your  leaping  and 
skipping  disturbs  his  Sleep  by  Night  and  his  good  Behaviour 
by  Day.  In  short,  Sir,  I  will  hear  no  more  on't:  I  am  Head, 
and  I  will  be  obey'd.' — '  You  lie,  Sir,'  replied  my  Heart,  being 
very  angry,  '  I  am  Head  in  Matters  of  Love ;  and  if  you 
don't  give  your  Consent,  you  shall  be  forc'd ;  for  I  am  sure 
that  in  this  Case,  all  the  Members  will  be  on  my  Side.  What 
say  you,  gentlemen  Hands  ? ' — '  Oh,'  say  the  Hands,  '  we 
would  not  forego  the  tickling  Pleasure  of  touching  a  delicious 
white  soft  Skin  for  the  World.' — '  Well,  what  say  you,  Mr. 
Tongue  ? ' — '  Zounds,'  says  the  Linguist,  '  there  is  more 
Extasie  in  speaking  three  soft  Words  of  Mr.  Heart's  suggest- 
ing than  whole  Orations  of  Signor  Head's ;  so  I'm  for  the 
Lady ;  and  here's  my  honest  Neighbour,  Lips,  will  stick  to 
it.' — !  By  the  sweet  Power  of  Kisses,  that  we  will ! '    replied 
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the  Lips.  And  presently  some  other  worthy  Members 
standing  up  for  the  Heart,  they  laid  violent  Hands,  nemine 
contradicente,  upon  my  poor  Head,  and  knock'd  out  his 
Brains.  So  now,  Madam,  behold  me  as  perfectly  a  Lover  as 
any  in  Christendom,  my  Heart  purely  dictating  every  Word 
I  say.  The  little  Rebel  throws  itself  into  your  Power ;  and 
if  you  don't  support  it  in  the  Cause  it  has  taken  up  for  your 
Sake,  think  what  will  be  the  Condition  of  the  Headless  and 
Heartless  "  FARQUHAR  " 

Baker  relates  that  while  Farquhar's  last  play,  The  Beaux' 
Stratagem,  was  in  rehearsal,  his  friend  Wilks,  who  frequently 
visited  him  during  his  illness,  told  him  one  day  that  Mrs. 
Oldfield  thought  he  had  dealt  too  freely  with  her  part  of  Mrs. 
Sullen,  having  given  the  lady  to  Archer  without  such  a 
proper  divorce  as  might  be  a  security  for  her  honour.  "  Oh," 
replied  the  author,  with  a  last  flicker  of  his  wonted  vivacity, 
"  tell  her  that,  if  she  pleases,  I  will  solve  that  immediately  by 
getting  a  real  divorce,  marrying  her  myself,  and  giving  her  my 
bond  that  she  shall  be  a  real  widow  in  less  than  a  fortnight." 
It  was  a  parting  jest ;  for  before  The  Beattx'  Stratagem  had 
completed  its  six  weeks'  run,  poor  Farquhar  was  dead. 

In  the  season  of  1706-7  Mrs.  Oldfield  joined  a  party  of 
seceders  from  Drury  Lane,  and  at  the  Haymarket,  during 
this  and  the  following  season,  played  a  great  variety  of  parts 
with  conspicuous  and  increasing  success.  It  was  during  the 
course  of  this  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  that  the  public 
competition  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  occurred,  which  has  already 
been  related  in  the  life  of  that  lady,  and  which,  according  to 
the  authority  quoted,  caused  the  retirement  of  the  elder 
actress,  and  left  Mrs.  Oldfield  monarch  of  all  she  surveyed. 
Mrs.  Oldfield's  theatrical  career  was  much  more  free  from 
jealousies  and  disputes  with  her  rivals  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  actress ;  in  fact,  the  only  other  case  of  the  kind  of 
which  we  have  any  record  occurred  soon  after  she  returned 
to  Drury  Lane,  for  the  second  time,  in  171 1.  One  of  the 
first  plays  which  then  happened  to  come  on  was  Phillips's 
Distressed  Mother,  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  an  actress  who  had 
made  some  figure  in  her  time,  claimed  the  right  to  the  part 
of   Andromache.     But    the   author   and   his   friends  were   so 
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convinced  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  much  better  fitted  for  the 
part  that  they  gave  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  naturally- 
very  much  aggrieved ;  and  as  Egerton  (who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  held  a  brief  for  the  other  side)  rather  spitefully 
puts  it,  she  "  raised  a  posse  of  profligates,  fond  of  tumult  and 
riot,"  who  made  such  a  commotion  in  the  house  that  the 
Court  had  to  send  four  royal  messengers  and  a  strong  guard 
to  suppress  the  disorder.  If  Egerton  had  been  writing  Mrs. 
Rogers's  biography,  he  would  probably  have  told  us  that  the 
public  took  that  lady's  part,  and  hissed  Mrs.  Oldfield  off  the 
stage.  However  this  may  be,  the  management  suggested  a 
settlement  of  the  matter  by  a  competition  between  the  two 
actresses  after  the  manner  of  the  previous  competition  with 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  This  being  agreed  to,  Mrs.  Oldfield  chose 
the  part  of  Lady  Lurewell  in  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee ;  but  at 
the  last  moment  Mrs.  Rogers  wisely  withdrew  from  the 
unequal  contest.  Of  course  Mrs.  Oldfield,  in  common  with 
all  the  other  performers  of  her  time,  occasionally  suffered  from 
the  disputes,  and  quarrels,  and  riots,  which  broke  out  amongst 
the  unmannerly  audiences  of  the  Georgian  Era,  and  which,  as 
often  as  not,  had  no  connection  with  the  conduct  of  either 
the  management  or  the  performers.  One  such  incident, 
recorded  by  Egerton,  is  curious  enough  to  be  quoted  : — 

"  At  a  Representation  of  The  Scornful  Lady,  some  years 
ago,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  many  Persons  of  Distinc- 
tion were  behind  the  Scenes.  Among  others  Beau  Fielding 
came,  and  being  always  mighty  ambitious  of  shewing  his  fine 
Make  and  Shape,  as  himself  used  vainly  to  talk,  he  very 
closely  pressed  forward  upon  some  Gentlemen,  but  in  particular 
upon  one  Mr.  Fulwood,  a  Barrister  of  Gray's  Inn,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Mr.  Fulwood  being  a  Gentleman  of 
quick  Resentment,  told  Fielding  he  used  him  rudely,  upon 
which  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  but  Mr.  Fuhvood 
instantly  drew,  and  gave  Fielding  a  Wound  of  twelve  Inches 
deep  in  the  Belly.  This  putting  the  Audience  into  the  greatest 
consternation,  Mr.  Fulwood  was  with  much  Intreaty  persuaded 
to  leave  the  Place.  At  length,  out  of  Respect  to  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
he  did  so ;  and  went  to  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
where  the  same  evening  The  Libertine  was  acted.      Mr.  Fuhvood 
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went  into  the  Pit,  and  in  a  very  few  Minutes  cast  his  Eye  upon 
one  Captain  Cusack^  to  whom  he  had  an  old  Grudge,  and  there 
demanded  Satisfaction  of  him.  Captain  Cusack,  without  the 
least  Hesitation,  obeyed  the  Summons.  They  went  into  the 
Fields,  and  in  less  than  Half  an  Hour  Word  was  brought  into 
the  House  that  Mr.  Fulwood  was  killed  on  the  Spot,  and 
Captain  Cusack  had  made  his  Escape." 

Incidents  of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  been  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  stop  the  play. 

The  trouble  which  had  caused  the  revolt  from  the  Drury 
Lane  management  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  was  by 
no  means  at  an  end;  and  before  the  close  of  1708,  Swiney, 
Wilks,  Cibber,  and  Dogget  determined  to  set  up  a  permanent 
rival  house  in  the  Haymarket.  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  had  retired  from  the  stage.  Betterton  was  a 
veteran  of  seventy-three,  who  preferred  to  rely  on  such  salary 
as  the  others  were  willing  to  pay  him,  rather  than  take  a 
share  attended  with  any  risk  or  trouble  of  management ;  and 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  therefore,  was  the  only  other  performer  of  note 
who  was  trusted  to  become  a  partner.  But  Dogget,  as  Colley 
Cibber  informs  us,  though  having  nothing  whatever  to  say 
against  Mrs.  Oldfield's  merit  as  an  actress,  or  the  desirability 
of  having  her  with  them,  insisted  that  the  affair  would  never 
prosper  if  they  had  more  than  one  sex  in  the  management. 
After  some  debate  it  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  persuade  Mrs.  Oldfield  to  accept  a  carte 
blanche  instead  of  a  share.  Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the 
others,  she  agreed  to  their  proposal  without  a  murmur ;  taking 
it,  says  Colley,  rather  as  a  favour  than  a  disobligation ;  and 
her  demands  were  so  reasonable  (£200  a  year  certain  and  a 
Benefit  clear  of  all  charges)  that  the  others  were  extremely 
glad  to  have  secured  her  on  such  moderate  terms.  Mrs. 
Oldfield  knew  her  value ;  but  she  also  knew  when  it  was 
politic  to  make  concessions ;  and  we  are  told  that  when  the 
establishment  had  become  fairly  prosperous  a  year  or  two 
later,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  managers  to  increase 
her  £200  to  three  hundred  guineas  per  annum,  in  addition 
to  the  free  Benefit,  which  was  estimated  to  bring  her  in  at 
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least  as  much  again.      In    171  I    she  returned  to  Drury  Lane, 
which  she  never  afterwards  quitted  for  any  other  house. 

Arthur  Mainwaring  had  often  been  heard  to  deplore  that 
his  numerous  friends  found  his  conversation  so  agreeable  as  to 
lead  him  into  frequent  intemperance;  this  being,  apparently, 
the  only  excuse  he  had  to  offer  for  a  too  free  and  frequent 
indulgence  in  champagne  and  Burgundy.  Mrs.  Oldfield  seems 
to  have  had  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  her  time  to  nursing  him  ; 
and  her  skill  and  care  brought  him  through  many  an  illness 
which  threatened  to  prove  fatal.  But  at  last  he  was  worn  out ; 
and  although  his  relations  insisted  upon  calling  in  that 
celebrated  wit  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  consult  with  the  two  poetical 
doctors,  Sir  Samuel  Garth  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  who 
were  already  in  attendance  on  him,  "  physicians  were  in  vain," 
and  he  died,  of  consumption  it  is  said,  in  171 2,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-four.  He  had  lived  extravagantly,  and  therefore 
died  comparatively  poor ;  but  he  left  Mrs.  Oldfield  sole 
executrix  of  his  will ;  and  after  devoting  one  half  of  his  estate, 
such  as  it  was,  to  his  sister,  left  the  other  half  to  Mrs.  Oldfield 
and  her  son.  She  devoted  the  money  to  the  boy's  education 
at  the  time,  and  afterwards  to  the  purchase  of  a  commission 
for  him  in  the  army.  The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  her 
connection  with  Mainwaring  is  that  not  only  did  his  relatives, 
(after  their  first  ineffectual  objections),  as  well  as  Society  in 
general,  receive  Mrs.  Oldfield  as  though  she  were  legally 
married  to  him,  but,  after  his  decease,  treated  her  as  though 
she  were  a  lawful  and  respectable  widow.  And  when,  as  is 
the  manner  of  lawful  and  respectable  widows,  she  speedily 
consoled  herself  with  another  companion,  she  was  found 
acceptable  in  that  capacity  also. 

About  three  years  before  this  date,  in  the  tenth  number  of 
The  Tatlcr,  Steele  had  brought  forward  a  personal  illustration 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  he  was  propounding,  that  when  a 
man  sets  out  with  the  hopes  of  pleasing  some  other  one 
particular  person,  he  produces  so  great  an  alteration  in  his 
general  behaviour  that  he  pleases  everybody  else  also. 

"  There  is  Colonel    Ranter  [he    said],    who    never    spoke 
without  an  oath  until  he  saw  Lady  Betty  Modish  ;  now,  never 
gives  his  man  an  order  but  it  is,  '  Pray,  Tom,  do  it.'     The 
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drawers  where  he  drinks  live  in  perfect  happiness.  He  asked 
Will  at  the  George,  the  other  day,  How  he  did  ?  Where  he 
used  to  say — '  Damn  it,  it  is  so ; '  he  now  '  Believes  there  is 
some  mistake ;  he  must  confess  he  is  of  another  opinion ;  but, 
however,  he  will  not  insist.' " 

By  this  "  Colonel  Ranter,"  Steele  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  intended  Brigadier-General  Churchill,  a  natural  son  of 
the  General  Charles  Churchill  who  was  brother  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  very  long  time 
after  Arthur  Mainwaring's  death,  Brigadier-General  Churchill 
and  Mrs.  Oldfield  set  up  housekeeping  together ;  and,  just  as 
she  had  been  before  received  in  Society  as  though  she  were 
really  Mainwaring's  wife,  so  now  she  was  received  as  though 
she  were  really  General  Churchill's.  She  even  went  to  Court ; 
for,  as  Davies  tells  us — 

"  The  Royal  family  did  not  disdain  to  see  Mrs.  Oldfield 
at  their  levees.  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  when  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  often  condescended  to  converse  with 
her.  One  day  the  Princess  told  Mrs.  Oldfield  she  had  heard 
that  General  Churchill  and  she  were  married.  '  So  it  is  said, 
may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  but  we  have  not  owned  it 
yet.' " 

Her  person,  her  behaviour,  her  conversation,  appear  to 
have  been  so  admirable  and  so  fascinating  that  during  the 
continuance  of  both  her  irregular  connections,  Court  and 
Society  made  at  least  a  pretence  of  believing  that  she  was 
privately  married,  and  treated  her  accordingly.  What  her 
conversation  was  like,  we  have  already  seen  in  the  specimen 
quoted  of  the  talk  of  Lady  Betty  Modish.  Some  notion  of 
her  style  of  dress  may  be  gathered  from  Steele's  description  of 
the  lady  he  calls  "  Flavia,"  a  description  which  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  actress  who  was  the 
heroine  of  all  his  plays. 

"  Flavia  is  ever  well  dressed,  and  always  the  genteelest 
woman  you  meet :  but  the  make  of  her  mind  very  much 
contributes  to  the  ornament  of  her  body.  She  has  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  manners  of  any  of  her  sex.  This  makes  every- 
thing look  native  about  her ;  and  her  clothes  are  so  exactly 
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fitted  that  they  appear,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  her  person.  Every 
one  that  sees  her  knows  her  to  be  of  quality ;  but  her 
distinction  is  owing  to  her  means,  and  not  to  her  habit.  Her 
beauty  is  full  of  attraction,  but  not  of  allurement.  There  is 
such  a  composure  in  her  looks,  and  propriety  in  her  dress,  that 
you  would  think  it  impossible  she  should  change  the  garb  you 
one  day  see  her  in  for  anything  so  becoming,  until  you  next 
day  see  her  in  another." 

She  is  described  as  tall  and  finely  formed,  with  a  pleasing 
and  expressive  countenance,  and  large,  speaking  eyes,  which 
she  would  artfully  keep  half  shut  just  before  flashing  out  a 
glance  to  give  effect  to  some  gay  or  brilliant  utterance.  And 
in  the  wearing  of  her  person,  as  Colley  Cibber  informs  us,  she 
was  particularly  fortunate  ;  for  her  figure  was  always  improving 
up  to  her  thirty-sixth  year.  Chetwood,  who  wrote  his  General 
History  of  the  Stage  fourteen  years  after  her  death,  observes 
that  he  was  too  young  to  remember  her  first  dawn  on  the 
stage,  but  that  he  had  "  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  her  meridian 
lustre,  a  glow  of  charms  not  to  be  beheld  but  with  a  trembling 
eye ! " 

Until  the  time  of  her  association  with  Dogget  and  the 
other  revolting  actors  at  the  Haymarket,  Mrs.  Oldfield  appeared 
seldom,  and  then  not  very  willingly,  in  tragic  parts.  Chetwood, 
who  was  for  twenty  years  prompter  at  Drury  Lane,  records 
that — 

"  She  would  often  say — '  I  hate  to  have  a  Page  dragging 
my  Tail  about.  Why  do  they  not  give  Porter  these  Parts  ? 
She  can  put  on  a  better  Tragedy  Face  than  I  can.'  When 
Mitliridates  was  revived  [in  1708]  it  was  with  much  Difficulty 
she  was  prevail'd  upon  to  take  a  Part ;  but  she  perform'd  it 
to  the  utmost  length  of  Perfection  ;  and  after  that  she  seem'd 
better  reconcil'd  to  Tragedy." 

She  afterwards  appeared,  with  invariable  applause,  in  a 
large  number  of  tragic  parts,  both  new  and  old,  including 
Andromache  in  The  Distressed  Mother  in  171 2;  Emilia  in 
Cinnds  Conspiracy  in  1 7 1 3  ;  Marcia  in  Addison's  Cato  in 
1713;  Jane  Shore  in  Rowe's  Jane  Shore  in  17 14;  Lady 
Jane  Grey  in  Rowe's  play  of  that  name  in    171  5  ;  Mandane 
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in  Young's  Busiris  in  I J 1 9 ;  Queen  Margaret  in  Phillips's 
Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1723;  Princess  Catherine  in 
Hills'  Henry  V.  (an  adaptation  from  Shakespeare)  in  1723; 
Cleopatra  in  Gibber's  Ccesar  in  Egypt  m.  1724;  and  Sophonisba 
in  Thompson's  Tragedy  of  that  name  in  1730.  And  it  is 
significant  that  the  King  and  Queen  commanded  the  part  of 
Calista  in  The  Fair  Penitent  for  her  final  Benefit.  Chetwood 
speaks  rapturously  of  her  majestical  dignity  in  Cleopatra ; 
and  tells  us  that  as  Calista  in  The  Fair  Penitent  she  was 
inimitable.  In  the  third  act  of  that  play,  with  Horatio,  says 
the  prompter — 

"  When  she  tears  the  letter,  with — 

'  To  atoms  !  thus  ! 
Thus  let  me  tear  the  vile  detested  falsehood, 
The  wicked,  lying  evidence  of  shame  ! ' 

Her  excellent  clear  Voice  of  Passion,  her  piercing,  flaming 
Eye,  with  Manner  and  Action  suiting,  us'd  to  make  me  shrink 
with  Awe,  and  seem'd  to  put  her  Monitor  Horatio  into  a 
Mouse-hole." 

Concerning  her  representation  of  Thompson's  Sophonisba, 
the  last  original  part  in  which  she  appeared,  the  author  wrote 
in  his  preface  to  the  published  play — 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  owning  my  Obligations  to 
those  concerned  in  the  Representation.  They  have  indeed 
done  me  more  than  Justice.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Oldfield,  in  the  character 
of  Sophonisba,  has  excelled  what,  even  in  the  Fondness  of  an 
Author,  I  could  either  wish  or  imagine.  The  Grace,  Dignity, 
and  happy  Variety  of  her  Action  have  been  universally 
applauded,  and  are  truly  admirable." 

Sophonisba   was    a    poor    tragedy,   which    is    now   chiefly 

remembered   as   a  play  which  was  killed  by  the  echo  of  one 

weak  line — 

"Oh  Sophonisba!  Sophonisba  oh!" 

which  some  wag  parodied  by — 

"Oh  Jemmy  Thomsom  !  Jemmy  Thomson  oh  !" 

But  in  the  poorest  play  this  consummate  actress  could 
usually  find  something  to  thrill  her  audience ;  and  Tom  Davies 
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relates  that  when  Massinissa  used  some  degrading  expressions 
respecting  Carthage,  she  uttered  the  line — 

"Not  one  base  word  of  Carthage,  for  thy  soul  !" 

with  such  grandeur  in  her  action,  a  look  so  tremendous,  and 
a  voice  so  powerful,  that  it  struck  Wilks,  who  was  her 
Massinissa,  with  astonishment,  and  drew  a  thunder  of 
applause  from  the  whole  house.  Another  little  anecdote, 
preserved  by  the  same  diligent  and  undeservedly-despised 
author,  shows  how  well  her  voice  and  countenance  could 
express  scorn  and  contempt,  even  without  any  assistance 
from  the  poet's  invention  : — 

"When  The  Provoked  Husband  was  first  played  [in  1727] 
Gibber's  enemies  tried  all  their  power  to  get  the  play  con- 
demned. The  reconciliation  scene  wrought  so  effectually  upon 
the  sensible  and  generous  part  of  the  audience  that  the  con- 
clusion was  greatly  and  generously  applauded.  Amidst  a 
thousand  applauses,  Mrs.  Oldfield  came  forward  to  speak  the 
epilogue ;  but  when  she  had  pronounced  the  first  line — 

'  Methinks  I  hear  some  powder'd  critic  say — ' 

a  man,  of  no  distinguished  appearance,  from  the  seat  next  to 
the  orchestra,  saluted  her  with  a  hiss.  She  fixed  her  eye 
upon  him  immediately,  made  a  very  short  pause,  and  spoke 
the  words  Poor  Creature !  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
audience,  with  such  a  look  of  mingled  scorn,  pity,  and  contempt, 
that  the  most  uncommon  applause  justified  her  conduct  in 
this  particular,  and  the  poor  reptile  sunk  down  with  fear  and 
trembling." 

From  the  time  of  her  final  return  to  Drury  Lane  in  171 1, 
when  she  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  till  her  death  in  1730 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  overloaded  with 
parts,  and  her  supremacy  was  altogether  undisputed.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  suffered  from  ill-health,  and  is  reported 
to  have  many  times  played  a  laughable  part,  and  delighted 
her  audience,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pain  she  was  enduring  all  the  while.  Her  last 
appearance  was  on  the  28th  of  April  1730,  when  she  played 
Lady  Brute  in  The  Provoked  Wife,  for  the  combined  benefit  of 
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Mr.  Charke  (husband  of  Colley  Cibber's  daughter)  and  Miss 
Raftor  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Clive).  Soon  after  this, 
her  malady  returned  with  increased  force.  She  was  advised 
to  try  country  air,  and  took  lodgings  at  Hampstead.  But 
the  sharp  air  of  the  northern  heights  of  London  seemed  to 
bring  on  more  severe  racking  pains,  and  she  shrieked  so  loudly 
when  they  came  on,  that  her  friends  hurriedly  brought  her 
back  to  her  own  house  in  Grosvenor  Street.  Finding  death 
inevitable,  says  the  author  of  her  Authentick  Memoirs,  she  first 
settled  her  worldly  affairs,  and  then  began  to  think  of  a  future 
state ;  and  he  assures  us  that  "  she  endeavoured  by  a  sincere 
repentance  to  make  all  the  atonement  in  her  power  for  a 
misspent  life,"  and  died,  "  an  exemplary  penitent,"  on  Friday 
the  23rd  of  October  1730,  aged  forty-seven.  This  talk  about 
a  sincere  repentance  for  a  misspent  life  appears  to  be  only  a 
conventional  tag,  for  elsewhere  the  author  shows  plainly  enough 
that  he  did  not  consider  she  had  led  a  misspent  life  or  had 
much  to  repent  of.  "  Most  women,  I  believe,  in  her  condition," 
he  says,  "  would  have  done  as  much,  few  would  have  done 
better,  and  many  would  have  done  much  worse."  Mrs. 
Saunders,  her  intimate  friend  and  confidante,  who  had  been 
forced  to  retire  from  the  stage  through  an  asthmatic  affection 
some  years  previously,  attended  on  her  during  the  last  six 
months  of  her  illness.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  Egerton  in  which 
she  described  Mrs.  Oldfield  as  "  all  Goodness ;  the  best  of 
Daughters,  the  best  of  Mothers,  and  the  best  of  Friends." 
Egerton  also  tells  us  on  her  authority  that — 

"  As  the  nicety  of  her  Dress  was  her  Delight  when  living, 
she  was  as  nicely  dressed  after  her  Decease ;  being  by  Mrs. 
Saunders's  Direction  thus  laid  in  her  Coffin — she  had  on  a 
very  fine  Brussells-lace  Head,  a  Holland  Shift  with  Tucker, 
and  double  Ruffles  of  the  same  Lace,  a  pair  of  new  Kid-Gloves, 
and  her  Body  wrapped  up  in  a  winding  Sheet." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  by  an  Act  of  Charles  II.  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  kingdom 
(which  was  not  repealed  until  181 5),  a  penalty  of  £5  was 
incurred  by  burying  any  person  in  linen  instead  of  in  flannel. 
This  is  what  Pope  refers  to  in  the  first  of  his  Moral  Essays, 
where,  as  an  illustration  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death, 
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he  twists  the  foregoing  account  into  a  last  dying  speech  of 
Mrs.  Oldfield— 

"Odious!  in  woollen!  'twould  a  saint  provoke" 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke) ; 
"No;  let  a  charming  chintz,  and  Brussells  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face  : 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead — 
And — Betty — give  this  check  a  little  red." 

On  the  Monday  following  her  death,  her  body  was  removed 
from  her  house  in  Grosvenor  Street  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  lay  in  state  the  next  evening, 
and  then,  late  at  night,  was  buried,  with  great  pomp,  beneath 
Congreve's  monument,  her  natural  sons  being  chief  mourners, 
and  the  pall  being  borne  by  Lord  De  la  War,  Lord  Hervey, 
George  Bubb  Doddington,  Charles  Hedges,  Walter  Carey,  and 
Captain  Elliot.  She  left  a  considerable  fortune  between  her 
two  sons,  with  reversion  to  Brigadier-General  Churchill  in  the 
event  of  their  death  ;  a  small  annuity  to  her  mother  and  her 
aunt,  and  a  legacy  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Saunders.  She  appears 
to  have  been  something  of  a  virtuoso;  for  her  house  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  which  with  all  its  contents  was  left  to  her 
son  Charles  Churchill  (and  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  died 
eighty-two  years  afterwards),  contained  not  only  a  quantity 
of  the  most  elegant  furniture,  but  also  a  considerable  collection 
of  curiosities  and  objects  of  art,  including  medals,  gold  coins 
and  counters,  gold  snuff-boxes  set  with  brilliants  and  rubies, 
diamond  necklaces,  pearl  necklaces,  earrings,  buckles,  crosses, 
and  other  jewellery  and  trinkets,  antique  vases,  cabinets,  and 
tapestry,  statues  in  marble,  ivory,  and  brass,  a  number  of 
pictures,  including  a  Holbein,  a  Kneller,  and  some  old  Italian 
masters,  and  a  pretty  collection  of  books  in  French  and 
English. 

In  beauty,  in  talent,  and  in  character,  Mrs.  Oldfield  seems 
to  have  been  head  and  shoulders  above  any  woman  who  had 
up  to  her  time  appeared  on  the  English  stage ;  and  no  one 
arose  to  contest  that  combined  supremacy  before  the  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Something  of  her  beauty  is  apparent  in  the 
portrait  by  Richardson  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  even  in 
the  folding  plate  which  makes  so  peculiar  a  frontispiece  to 
Egerton's    Memoir.      Her    talent    is    unquestioned,    as    she   is 
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generally  admitted  to  have  had  few  equals  in  either  comedy  or 
tragedy.  In  the  higher  comedy  she  was  supreme ;  and  her 
Lady  Townley  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  acting.  Colley  Cibber  says  that  she  delighted  in 
Comedy  more  than  in  Tragedy,  "  because  the  latter  is  too 
often  written  in  a  lofty  disregard  of  Nature  "  (a  verdict  which 
no  one  who  has  had  to  read  some  of  the  tragic  productions  of 
contemporary  dramatists  will  disagree  with),  and  also  because 
"  in  Tragedy  the  manner  of  speaking  can  only  vary  as  the 
blank  verse  in  which  it  is  written  varies ; "  a  dictum  which  can 
only  be  properly  appreciated  when  one  remembers  that  Cibber 
(and  of  course  Mrs.  Oldfield  likewise)  belonged  to  the  old 
school  of  declamatory  actors  whose  recitation  somewhat 
resembled  the  recitative  of  oratorio.  The  same  acute  observer 
and  accomplished  critic  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Mrs.  Oldfield's 
audience  was  always  as  much  informed  by  her  eye  as  by  her 
elocution ;  and  he  compares  her  appearance  on  the  stage  to 
that  of  the  principal  figure  in  a  fine  painting,  which  "  first 
seizes  and  longest  delights  the  eye  of  the  spectator."  Her 
excellence  in  acting,  he  declares,  was  never  at  a  stand,  but 
always  improving  to  the  end  of  her  life ;  and  he  specifies,  for 
the  benefit  of  succeeding  performers,  what  he  conceives  to  have 
been  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  this — 

"  She  had  one  Mark  of  good  Sense  rarely  known  in  any 
Actor  of  either  sex.  ...  I  have  observ'd  several,  with 
promising  Dispositions,  very  desirous  of  Instruction  at  their 
first  setting  out ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  found  their  least 
Account  in  it,  than  they  were  as  desirous  of  being  left  to  their 
own  Capacity,  which  they  then  thought  would  be  disgraced  by 
their  seeming  to  want  any  further  Assistance.  But  this  was 
not  Mrs.  Oldfield's  way  of  thinking,  for  to  the  last  Year  of 
her  Life  she  never  undertook  any  Part  she  lik'd  without  being 
importunately  desirous  of  having  all  the  Helps  in  it  that 
another  could  possibly  give  her." 

He  testifies,  moreover,  that  notwithstanding  her  incom- 
parable merit,  she  was  always  tractable  and  reasonable  in  her 
dealings  with  the  management ;  being,  in  fact,  far  less 
presuming  than  several  (whom  he  refrains  from  naming)  who 
had    not  a  tithe  of  her  pretensions.      As  a  consequence,  she 
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had  everything  she  asked  for — and  sometimes  more.  For 
example,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  her 
performance  of  Lady  Townley  in  The  Provoked  Husband, 
the  managers  made  her  a  present  of  fifty  guineas  more  than 
she  was  entitled  to  by  her  agreement.  And  she,  on  her  part, 
during  the  last  two  months  of  her  final  illness,  declined  to 
receive  any  salary,  although,  according  to  agreement,  she  was 
fully  entitled  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  Colley  considered  her 
professional  character  to  be  quite  on  a  par  with  her  unrivalled 
histrionic  talent. 

In  estimating  her  private  character,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time,  The  author  of  her 
AutJientkk  Memoirs  thought  it  "  the  most  distinguishing  proof 
both  of  her  charms,  merit,  and  integrity,"  and  a  circumstance 
that  would  "  always  be  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Oldfield's  honour," 
that  a  gentleman  such  as  Mr.  Mainwaring,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  best  families  in  the  country,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  good  judgment,  should  have 
taken  "  a  person  in  her  station  "  to  be  his  bosom  companion 
and  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  And  Chetwood  held 
that  her  amours  were  in  no  wise  reprehensible,  seeing  that  she 
never  "  troubled  the  repose  of  any  lady's  lawful  claim  ;  and 
was  far  more  constant  than  millions  in  the  conjugal  noose." 
We  have  a  somewhat  different  standard  now ;  and  although 
a  lady  in  Mrs.  Oldfield's  situation  might  well  enough  set  the 
fashions  in  dress  as  she  did,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  matters 
as  well,  she  would  hardly  be  invited  to  Court  during  her 
lifetime,  or  buried  in  Westminister  Abbey  when  she  died. 
In  the  days  of  the  first  two  Georges  she  was  received  every- 
where, and  uniformly  spoken  of  with  respect.  Swift's 
reference  to  her  in  his  Journal  to  Stella  as  "  the  drab  that 
acts  Cato's  daughter,"  in  Addison's  tragedy,  is  merely  an 
instance  of  the  habit  which  that  acrid  genius  had  of  flinging 
his  degrading  epithets  indiscriminately  at  high  and  low.  It 
caused  no  surprise  when  a  great  nobleman,  such  as  Lord 
Hervey,  was  seen  taking  his  first  airing  after  an  illness  with 
Mrs.  Oldfield  in  her  coach.  And  the  pious  Sir  James 
Stonhouse,  writing  to  a  brother  clergyman,  tells  him  not 
only  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  goes  to  the  playhouse  in  a  chair, 
attended  by  two  footmen,  and  attired  in  the  same  dress  which 
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she  had  worn  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  great  people  with  whom  she  was  on  visiting  terms ;  but 
also — and  this  without  the  least  hint  of  disapprobation — that 
she  was  much  caressed  on  account  of  (not  in  spite  of,  it  is  to 
be  observed)  her  connection  with  the  illegitimate  relative  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Tom  Davies  seems  to  have  thought  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  had 
a  very  exaggerated  opinion  of  her  own  importance ;  in  con- 
firmation of  which  opinion  he  tells  a  story  to  the  effect  that, 
being  one  day  in  some  danger  in  a  Gravesend  boat,  and  when 
the  other  passengers  began  to  lament  their  approaching  fate, 
she,  "  with  a  conscious  dignity,"  told  them  that  their  deaths 
would  be  only  a  private  loss,  whereas,  said  she,  "  I  am  a  public 
concern."  But  the  story,  if  true,  is  surely  susceptible  of  a 
different  interpretation.  A  person  capable  of  making  such 
an  observation,  in  such  circumstances,  had  evidently  not  lost 
her  head  in  the  presence  of  personal  danger,  as  the  other 
passengers  probably  had ;  and  the  detachment  of  mind  so 
exhibited  would  rather  indicate  that  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  was 
admittedly  a  wit  and  a  humorist,  was  satirically  rebuking  the 
craven  fears  of  the  others,  much  as  Matthew  Arnold,  at  the 
time  of  the  Miiller  murder,  rebuked  the  portly  Cheapside 
jeweller,  and  other  pompous  travellers  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  for  their  absorbing,  passionate,  and  almost  blood- 
thirsty clinging  to  life.  Mrs.  Oldfield  has  been  much  praised, 
and  perhaps  unduly  praised,  for  her  munificent  generosity, 
chiefly  on  the  strength  of  Dr.  Johnson's  statement  that  she 
was  very  fond  of  the  conversation  of  that  disgraceful  reprobate 
Richard  Savage,  and  that  she  allowed  him  a  regular  annuity. 
Savage  undoubtedly  gave  to  Johnson  a  good  deal  of  false 
information  about  himself,  which  the  latter  took  for  unquestion- 
able truth ;  and  in  regard  to  this  particular  instance,  Cibber 
authoritatively  denies  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  allowed  Savage  an 
annuity,  although  she  often  relieved  his  frequent  distresses  by 
generous  donations  when  solicited  to  do  so  by  some  of  her 
friends ;  and  we  are  told,  with  equal  positiveness,  that  she  so 
much  disliked  the  man,  and  disapproved  of  his  conduct,  that 
she  never  admitted  him  to  her  conversation,  nor  suffered  him 
to  enter  her  house.  On  the  strength  of  this  somewhat 
questionable  statement  of  Johnson's,  Mrs.  Oldfield  has  some- 
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times  been  represented  as  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the 
afflicted  and  distressed  generally.  Of  this  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  indications  of  an  opposite 
character.  It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  she  did  not  (as 
Miss  Farren  did  at  a  later  date)  take  her  mother  to  live  with 
her  in  her  fine  house  in  Grosvenor  Street.  The  "  old 
gentlewoman,"  as  the  author  of  the  Authentick  Memoirs  calls 
her,  lived  with  a  sister  in  Cambridge  Street,  near  Broad 
Street,  Golden  Square ;  and  by  her  daughter's  will  was 
provided  with  only  the  meagre  income  of  £60  a  year.  It 
is  a  pity  that  indiscriminate  eulogists  should  compel  a  faithful 
biographer  to  give  what  may  easily  assume  a  disproportionate 
importance  to  points  such  as  this. 

A  highly  curious  supplement  to  Mrs.  Oldfield's  biography 
was  made  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Doran  in  a  contribution  to 
Notes  and  Queries.  He  pointed  out  that  her  son  by  General 
Churchill  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Of  this  marriage  was  born  a  daughter  who,  in  1777,  became 
the  wife  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cadogan  of  the  second  creation. 
Two  of  their  daughters  married  into  the  Wellesley  family, 
one  becoming  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  V. 
Wellesley,  and  the  other  becoming  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley — both  brothers  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  marriage  of  the  last  named,  Lady  Charlotte  Wellesley, 
was  dissolved  (as  had  been  that  of  her  parents,  by  the  way) 
by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  in  18 10  she  was  married  to  the 
then  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  So  that,  although  Mrs.  Oldfield 
was  never  married,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  families 
in  the  English  aristocracy  may  claim  a  blood-relationship  with 
her. 
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NO  list  of  the  principal  tragedy  queens  of  the  Georgian  era 
could  pretend  to  be  complete  which  omitted  the  name 
of  Mary  Porter ;  yet,  although  she  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  stage  for  forty-four  years,  although  she  was  the 
pupil  and  admitted  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of  "  the 
famous  Madam  Barry,"  and  although,  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield  in  1730,  she  remained  for  years  without  a  rival,  so 
few  particulars  of  her  life  have  been  preserved  that  it  is  not 
only  impossible  to  give  any  account  of  her  which  it  would  not 
be  ridiculous  to  term  a  biography,  but  it  is  scarcely  practicable 
to  furnish  even  the  slightest  character  sketch.  When  the 
notorious  Edmund  Curll  was  preparing  that  History  of  the 
English  Stage  which  he  attempted  to  impose  on  a  credulous 
public  as  the  work  of  the  deceased  actor  Betterton,  he  received 
a  letter  signed  "  P.  M."  purporting  to  come  from  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Porter,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  that  lady  was  unable  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  her  family,  and  did  not  wish  by 
any  means  to  appear  as  the  author  of  her  own  history.  After 
"  the  painful  warfare  of  a  public  life,"  she  had  hoped  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  silence ;  but  finding  that  Curll's 
History  is  intended  to  do  honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  to 
the  dead,  she  consents  to  transmit  the  following  authentic 
information : — 

"  Mrs.  Mary  Porter  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Porter,  but  as  she  lost  her  father  too  early  to  have  any  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  being  separated  from  her  mother  when  very 
young,  she  did  not  care  to  revive  so  tender  an  incident,  as 
giving  her  the  greatest  concern,  being  able  to  give  no  further 
account  of  a  parent  than  barely  his  name. 

"  Her  mother  marrying  Mr.  Porter  privately,  without  her 
parent's  consent,  her  father,  Mr.  Nicholas  Mercator,  being  a 
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German  and  a  man  of  letters,  went,  soon  after  his  daughter's 
marriage,  disgusted  into  France,  and  died  there.  He  took 
with  him  all  his  family  except  his  newly  married  daughter  and 
his  eldest  son,  Mr.  David  Mercator,  who  was  one  of  the  clerks 
belonging  to  the  Office  of  Ordnance  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
This  gentleman,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  took  care  of  his 
niece,  without  corresponding  with  his  sister.  For  which  reason 
Mrs.  Porter's  mother  removed  her  from  her  uncle,  and  put  her 
into  Bartholomew  Fair ;  where,  the  very  first  time  of  her 
appearance,  in  acting  the  part  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  Mrs.  Barry 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  took  so  great  a  liking  to  her  that  upon 
their  representation  Mr.  Betterton  admitted  her  into  the 
theatre,  and  they  treated  her  with  the  most  tender  in- 
dulgence. 

"  Our  young  Fairy  Queen  was  boarded  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
sister  to  the  treasurer  of  the  playhouse,  whose  care  of  her  was 
maternal,  from  the  particular  recommendation  of  her  friends, 
more  especially  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 

"  The  death  of  Mrs.  Smith  in  a  few  years,  and  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  who  was  Miss  Porter's  companion,  she  being 
then  not  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  yet  thought  it  proper  to 
take  the  management  of  her  affairs  into  her  own  hands ;  and 
accordingly,  as  I  have  often  heard  her  most  gratefully  express, 
discharged  her  debts,  though  not  her  obligations,  to  Mr.  Smith 
for  his  paternal  care  of  her." 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  Mrs.  Porter's  life  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  is  contained  in  a  few  anecdotes  recorded  by 
Tom  Davies  in  his  Dramatic  Miscel/anies,  and  communicated 
to  him  by  an  "  elderly  gentlewoman,"  whose  testimony  we  are 
invited  to  accept  because  she  was  not  only  an  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  Porter  but  also  of  Dr.  Johnson.  According  to  this 
account,  Mary  Porter  was  so  small  a  child  when  she  was  first 
under  the  tuition  of  Betterton,  that  he  used  to  threaten  her, 
when  she  did  not  speak  or  act  as  he  wished,  that  he  would 
put  her  into  one  of  the  fruit-women's  baskets  and  cover  her 
over,  as  they  did  their  oranges,  with  a  vine  leaf.  But  she 
always  spoke  of  Betterton  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
veneration.  Davies  says  that  in  her  early  youth  she  had 
acted  as  page  to  Mrs.   Barry  ;  but  her  first  recorded  appear- 
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ance  took  place  in  1699,  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
in  the  part  of  Orinthia  in  Hopkins's  tragedy  of  Friendship 
Improved,  or  the  Female  Warrior.  Two  years  later  she 
appeared  in  a  number  of  original  parts,  including  those  of 
Lettice  in  Barnaby's  Lady's  Visiting  Day,  Emilia  in  Mrs. 
Centlivre's  Beau's  Duel,  and  Jessica  in  The  Jeiv  of  Venice,  an 
alteration  (or  what  the  public  of  that  day  considered  an 
improvement)  of  Shakespeare.  After  this  she  seems  to  have 
been  considered  an  established  actress,  and  to  have  gradually 
risen  to  the  summit  of  her  profession.  In  1705  she  was  the 
original  Araminta  in  Vanbrugh's  Confederacy ;  in  1 7 1 2  the 
original  Hermione  in  Phillips's  Distressed  Mother ;  in  1 7 1 3 
the  original  Marcia  in  Addison's  Cato  ;  in  17 14  the  original 
Alicia  in  Rowe's  fane  Shore, — but  her  original  parts  were  so 
many  that  it  would  be  wearisome  to  mention  a  tithe  of  them. 
Her  stage  career  and  that  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  commenced  about 
the  same  time,  and  although  they  were  to  some  extent  rivals 
they  were  always  the  best  of  friends.  They  were  probably 
about  the  same  age,  but  Porter's  gravity  formed  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  other's  sprightliness  that  Oldfield  used  jokingly 
to  address  her  friend  as  "  mother."  Barton  Booth  greatly 
preferred  her  tragic  acting  to  that  of  Oldfield  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Oldfield  in  1730  she  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
without  a  rival. 

In  the  summer  of  173 1  she  met  with  an  accident  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  put  an  end  to  her  professional 
career.  She  was  then  living  at  Heywood  Hill,  near  Hendon, 
to  which  place  she  used  to  drive,  after  the  play,  in  a  one-horse 
chaise,  her  only  companions  being  a  book  and  a  brace  of 
pistols.  One  day  she  was  stopped  by  a  highwayman ;  but 
instead  of  handing  over  her  purse  in  compliance  with  his 
demand,  she  boldly  presented  one  of  her  pistols  and  threatened 
to  shoot  him.  The  man  then  meekly  assured  her  that  he  was 
no  common  footpad  ;  but  that  the  sufferings  of  his  starving 
wife  and  children  had  driven  him  on  to  the  road.  He  told  her 
who  he  was,  and  where  he  lived,  and  altogether  related  so 
pitiful  a  story  that  in  the  end  she  gave  him  her  purse,  which 
contained  about  ten  guineas.  When  the  man  left  her,  she 
gave  a  lash  to  her  horse  which  made  him  suddenly  start  out 
of  the  track,  with  the  result  that  the  chaise  was  overturned 
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and  her  thigh-bone  dislocated.  She  was  never  afterwards  able 
to  walk  without  the  aid  of  a  stick.  Notwithstanding  this 
unfortunate  accident,  she  made  strict  inquiries  about  the 
amateur  robber,  and  finding  the  story  he  had  told  her  to  be 
true,  she  raised  about  £60  for  him  amongst  her  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Even  when  Davies  wrote,  fifty  years  later, 
there  seems  to  have  remained  some  degree  of  doubt  whether 
it  were  possible  for  an  actress  to  do  anything  meritorious  in 
her  private  capacity ;  for  he  remarks  that  such  an  action  by  a 
person  of  high  rank  would  have  been  celebrated  as  something 
heroic,  and  that  "  the  feeling  mind  "  should  make  no  distinction 
between  the  generosity  of  an  actress  and  that  of  a  princess. 

Benjamin  Victor,  in  his  Histojy  of  the  London  Theatres, 
notes  it  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Mrs.  Porter  was 
the  capital  actress  in  tragedy  for  twenty  years,  in  spite  of 
suffering  from  the  almost  insurmountable  disadvantages  of  "  a 
plain  person  and  a  bad  voice."  Davies  records  how  she  not 
only  triumphed  over  the  additional  disability  of  a  broken 
thigh-bone,  but  even  contrived  to  turn  her  lameness  to 
histrionic  account.  He  -remembered  seeing  her  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  a  play  called  The  Albion  Queens. 

"  She  was  so  lame  that  during  the  whole  play  she  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  a  crutched  cane,  which  she  contrived 
to  use  with  advantage,  especially  in  that  scene  of  the  Albion 
Queens  where  Elizabeth,  with  wonderful  dissimulation,  and 
royal  hypocricy,  seems  unwilling  to  sign  the  unfortunate  Mary's 
death-warrant.  In  the  assumed  agitation  of  her  mind  during 
the  feigned  conflict,  and  when  she  pronounced  the  following 
words — 

'  Quick  !  give  my  roving  thoughts  no  time  for  reason  ; 

But  thou,  successful  devil,  put  the  pen 

Into  my  hand,  and  hell  into  my  bosom  ! — ' 

and  after  signing  the  warrant — 

'  There  !  there  it  is  ! — ' 

Mrs.  Porter,  with  her  cane,  struck  the  stage  with  such 
vehemence  that  the  audience  reiterated   loud  applause." 

Davies  says  that  he  saw  her  act  many  of  her  principal 
characters  with   much  vigour,  and   obtain  great  applause,  when 
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she  was  very  advanced  in  age ;  and  he  mentions  with  special 
approbation  the  part  of  Clytemnestra  in  Thompson's  Aga- 
memnon, of  which  she  was  the  original  performer  in  1738. 

She  was  tall,  and  well  shaped  in  person,  he  says,  and  of 
a  fair  complexion ;  but  her  face  was  not  handsome,  and  her 
voice  was  harsh  and  unpleasing.  Yet  she  elevated  herself 
above  all  personal  defects  by  her  dignified  deportment,  her 
graceful  ease,  and  her  exquisite  judgment.  Her  elocution  was 
so  modulated  as  to  resemble  musical  cadence  rather  than 
speaking  (as  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a  pupil  of  Mrs. 
Barry) ;  and  this  rendered  her  acting  in  comedy  rather  "  cold 
and  ineffectual ; "  but,  says  Davies,  where  the  passions  pre- 
dominated she  seemed  to  be  another  person,  and  her  noble 
and  enthusiastic  ardour  never  failed  to  affect  her  audience 
profoundly.  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  had  never  seen  anything  to 
surpass  the  vehemence  of  rage  which  she  exhibited.  And 
Horace  Walpole,  who  would  never  allow  acting  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly intellectual  art,  admitted  that  Mrs.  Porter  and 
Mademoiselle  Dumerviel  had  moved  him  even  "  to  reverence 
them." 

Mrs.  Porter  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive  an  annuity  on 
which  she  was  dependant.  In  1758  she  published  by  sub- 
scription, at  five  shillings  a  copy,  an  unacted  comedy  entitled 
The  Mistakes,  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  that 
"  amiable  and  disinterested  lord,"  Henry  Hyde,  Viscount 
Cornbury.  Horace  Walpole  wrote  a  preface  or  advertisement 
to  it  for  her,  and  by  this  means  she  is  said  to  have  realised  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  For  several  years  before  her 
death  she  lived  with  Mrs.  Cotterel,  widow  of  Colonel  Cotterel, 
and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  Johnson  saw  her  at  his 
friend's  house,  in  her  latter  days,  she  was  so  wrinkled,  he  said, 
that  a  picture  of  old  age  in  the  abstract  might  have  been  taken 
from  her  countenance.  She  died  in  straitened  circumstances 
in  1765.  As  no  breath  of  scandal  had  ever  tainted  her  fame, 
Grub  Street  did  not  consider  her  worthy  of  one  of  its  charac- 
teristic biographies,  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  plainness  of 
her  face  that  no  painter  or  engraver  ever  attempted  her 
portrait. 
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SUSANNAH   Arne,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  favourite 
actress  of  the   greatest  tragedian   of  her  age,  and   the 
(stage)  wife,  sister,  or  mistress   of  Garrick,  whenever   it   was 
possible  for  them  to  play  together,  was   born   in   King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  I  7  1 4,  the  first  year  of  the  Georgian  Era.     Her 
father  was  the  upholsterer  Arne,  in  whose  house  a  few  years 
previously  had  been   lodged  those   four  representative    North 
American    Indians,  or  "  Indian    Kings "  as  they  were  called, 
who  created  so  great  a  sensation  in  London,  and   may  be  still 
read  about  in  Addison's  Spectator.     Some  commentators  have 
attempted  to   identify   Arne  with  the  political  upholsterer  who 
was  made  fun  of  in    The   Tatler,  and  who  usually  ended   his 
dissertations  on   the  haute  politique  of  Europe   by  the  request 
for  the  loan  of  a  few  shillings.      But  it  is  much  more  probable 
that   Mrs.  Cibber's  father  was  a  man  of  some  substance ;  for 
her  elder  brother,  Thomas,  was   sent  to   school   at  Eton,  and, 
after  he   left   school,  articled   to   a  solicitor.     This  boy,  much 
against  his   father's   will,  devoted   himself  to  music,  practised 
in  a  garret,  on   a  muffled  spinet,  after  the  family  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  made  such  secret  advancement  in  the  art  that  his 
father,  who  thought  he  had  effectually  repressed  all  the  young 
man's  tendencies  in  that  direction,  was  one  evening  very  much 
astounded  when   he  went   to   a  concert  and   saw  his   son,  bow 
in  hand,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.     Of  Thomas  Arne's  after 
fame  as  a  composer  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  here ; 
but   it   may  be   presumed   that  it  was  owing  to  his  influence, 
and  with  similar  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the  father,  that 
Susannah  became  a  professional  singer.      Her  first  appearance 
in  this  capacity   was   in   Lampe's   opera   Aurelia,  which    was 
performed  at  the  Hay  market  in    1732,  when  she  was  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  and   during  the  four  following  years  she  con- 
tinued to  rise  steadily  in  public  favour  as  an  operatic  contralto. 
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In  1734  she  was  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Theophilus 
Cibber,  son  of  Colley  Cibber,  the  patentee  of  Drury  Lane. 
Theophilus,  who  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  already  a 
widower  with  two  daughters,  his  first  wife  having  died  in  the 
previous  year.  He  had  been  lessee  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  ; 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  acting  manager  at  Drury 
Lane.  Benjamin  Victor,  writing  many  years  afterwards, 
asserts  that  he  had  been  well  acquainted  with  both  the 
Arnes  and  the  Cibbers,  and  that  he  knew  Mrs.  Cibber's 
marriage  to  be  :.very  much  against  her  inclination.  Seeing 
that  Colley  Cibber  declared  it  to  have  been  very  much  against 
his  inclination  also,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Arne  and 
Theophilus  must  have  arranged  the  matter  between  them, 
without  much  regard  to  anybody  else's  feelings.  At  any  rate, 
nobody  would  believe  it  to  have  been  a  love  match,  at  least 
on  the  lady's  part ;  for  Theophilus  Cibber  was  a  little,  ugly, 
ungainly  man,  with  a  peculiarly  shrill  voice,  features  which 
Baker  describes  as  "  rather  disgusting,"  a  pair  of  crooked  eyes, 
and  a  set  of  equally  crooked  morals.  At  first,  however,  all 
seems  to  have  gone  well  enough ;  and  for  about  three  years 
Theophilus  Cibber  and  his  young  wife  appear  to  have  lived 
together  without  any  "public  signs  of  discord,  having  two 
children,  who  (fortunately  perhaps  for  them)  died  soon  after 
their  birth.  In  1736  Mrs.  Cibber,  who  had  received  some 
tuition  from  her  veteran  father-in-law,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  an  actress  instead  of  a  singer ;  playing  the  part  of 
Zarah  in  Aaron  Hill's  version  of  Voltaire's  Zaire,  and  receiv- 
ing instant  recognition  as  a  performer  of  no  common  calibre. 
But  in  spite  of  the  addition  which  this  made  to  Theophilus's 
income,  his  extravagance  led  him  into  continual  embarrass- 
ments;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1738  he  found  it  convenient 
to  retire  for  a  time  to  France.  Before  going  into  this 
temporary  exile,  he  borrowed  money  from  whoever  would 
lend  him  any ;  and  in  particular  received  a  considerable  sum 
from  Mr.  William  Sloper,  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  who 
was  one  of  Mrs.  Cibber's  numerous  admirers.  All  the  evidence 
we  have  on  the  subject  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Cibber 
cultivated  Sloper's  acquainance,  and  encouraged  his  growing 
intimacy  with  Mrs.  Cibber,  in  order  that  he  might  draw  upon 
the  young  man's  purse  whenever  his  necessities  became  press- 
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ing.  And  when  he  went  away  to  France,  leaving  his  wife  to 
her  own  resources,  nobody  seems  to  have  been  very  greatly 
surprised  that  Mrs.  Gibber  entered  into  a  closer  connection 
with  Mr.  Sloper,  and  lived  with  him  at  Burnham  in  Bucks, 
and  elsewhere.  That  Gibber  himself  was  not  surprised,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  not  only  calculated  that  this  would 
happen,  but  also  that  it  would  prove,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  his  pecuniary  advantage,  was  afterwards  made  abundantly 
clear ;  but  when  he  returned  from  France,  and  found  that  Mr. 
Sloper  considered  he  had  been  bled  enough  already,  he  as- 
sumed the  part  of  the  injured  and  indignant  husband,  appeared 
one  day  at  Burnham  with  a  coach  and  three  hired  assistants, 
carried  his  wife  forcibly  off  to  London,  and  had  her  locked  up 
in  a  room  at  the  Bull's  Head  in  Clare  Market.  She  was 
rescued  from  this  imprisonment  by  her  brother,  the  musician, 
who  incited  the  mob  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  place  and 
set  his  sister  free.  Then  Cibber  promptly  brought  an  action  for 
crim.  con.,  and  claimed  £5000  damages,  against  William  Sloper. 
The  trial  came  on  in  the  King's  Bench,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  on  the  5th  of  December  1738  ;  and  two  reports 
of  it  were  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  shortly  afterwards. 
Much  of  the  evidence  is,  of  course,  altogether  unquotable;  but 
it  contains  some  points  of  biographical  interest  ;  and  the 
speeches  of  council  are  noteworthy  as  showing  the  low  estima- 
tion in  which  the  player  fraternity  were  still  held.  It  is 
significant,  for  example,  that  the  Solicitor-General,  in  opening 
for  the  plaintiff,  should  have  found  himself  obliged  to  argue 
at  length  that  the  stage  had  been  cherished  and  encouraged 
by  the  politest  and  wisest  states  ;  that  he  knew  of  no  law 
which  deprived  players  of  the  comforts  and  rights  that  the 
rest  of  the  King's  subjects  ought  to  enjoy,  and  that  therefore 
his  client,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  any  other  man.  And  it  is  equally 
significant  that  Sergeant  Eyre,  for  the  defence,  should  have 
made  such  a  speech  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  following 
summary — which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  probably 
written  down  from  memory  by  the  reporter.  He  is  said  to 
have  argued — 

"That    Love    is    the    most    governing   passion    in    human 
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nature;  that,  as  it  is  so,  all  theatrical  performances  abound 
with  it ;  that  they  cannot  expect  to  please  without  it ;  that  a 
very  wise  and  modest  man,  who  hath  wrote  one  of  the  best 
plays  extant,  could  not  depend  on  his  Hero  for  success ;  that 
he  was  forced  to  interlard  it  with  love  scenes,  or  it  might 
probably  have  been  damned  the  first  night ;  and  this  is  the 
tragedy  of  Cato ;  that  the  hero  of  this  piece,  that  very  Cato, 
the  greatest  man  of  the  time  he  lived  in,  is  recorded  in  history 
to  have  had  very  free  notions  of  love  and  matrimony ;  that 
he  lent  his  wife  to  a  friend,  and  .  .  .  took  her  back  again, 
very  well  contented.  That  the  players  are  a  people  who  act, 
and  enter  into,  all  manner  of  characters  ;  that  their  men  and 
women  are  made  to  fail  in  love  with  each  other  every  day, 
this  day  with  one,  to-morrow  with  another ;  that  this  practice 
in  variety  must  give  them  an  uncommon  propensity  to  love, 
without  any  confinement  of  the  passion  to  a  particular  subject ; 
that  'tis  very  likely  this  enters  into  their  common  course  of 
life  that  their  women  learn  all  the  allurements  that  can 
engage  the  eye  and  ear,  and  strike  the  imagination  of  young 
gentlemen  ;  they  dress,  chat,  sing,  dance,  and  every  way  charm 
unguarded  young  gentlemen,  who  are  not  aware  of  any  ill 
consequences." 

It  is  from  some  of  the  evidence  given  in  this  case  that  we 
learn  how  it  came  about  that  Mrs.  Cibber  took  to  acting  in 
place  of  singing;  and  also  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
she  was  held  as  a  house-filling  actress.  Colley  Cibber,  the 
plaintiffs  father,  amongst  other  things,  deposed  that  he  was 
not  present  at  his  son's  marriage,  having  disapproved  of  it 
because  the  lady  had  no  fortune ;  but  that  the  parties  had 
lived  together  more  happily  than  he  had  expected  for  about 
a  period  of  three  years ;  and  that  Theophilus  had  made  his 
wife  presents  of  valuable  jewellery,  besides  being  otherwise 
extravagant.      Then  he  went  on  to  say : 

"  When  they  married  she  was  a  singer  ;  but  there  were  better 
voices.  I  thought  her  voice  not  the  best  ;  and  if  not  the  best  'tis 
nothing.  I  thought  it  might  possibly  do  better  for  speaking.  I 
asked  her  husband  if  he  had  ever  heard  her  attempt  to  speak  a 
part.  He  said  he  had ;  and  that  she  did  it  very  prettily.  I 
tried  her,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  her  do  it  so  very  well. 
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"  Question.  '  Did  not  her  husband  take  pains  to  instruct 
her?r 

"  Mr.  Cibber.  '  I  believe  I  was  the  person  who  chiefly 
instructed  her.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  took  great 
delight  in  it ;  for  she  was  very  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 
In  forty  years'  experience  that  I  have  known  the  stage,  I  never 
knew  a  woman  at  the  beginning  so  capable  of  the  business, 
and  improve  so  fast.' " 

Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  gave 
evidence  that   Mrs.  Cibber  had   played  for  three  seasons.      In 
the  first,  her  salary  was  ;£ioo,  and  her  Benefit  was  probably 
worth  another  £100.      In  the  second,  her  salary  was  ^200, 
and  her  Benefit  worth  a  good  deal  more.      In  the  third,  her 
salary   was    £200,    and    her    Benefit    worth    probably    £150. 
Being  asked  why  Mrs.  Cibber  was  not  then  playing  at  Drury 
Lane,  Fleetwood  replied  that  he  could  not  come  to  terms  with 
her.     She  insisted  on  having  as  good  a  salary  as  any  woman 
in  the  House,  and  the  first  Benefit.     Upon  this,  it  was  put  to 
him  whether  she  did  not  really  deserve  as  much  as  this ;  and 
Fleetwood    replied :  "  I    can't    say    that.      I    have    got    more 
money  by  Mrs.  Clive."     After  all  this,  witnesses  were  called 
who   proved    that    misconduct   had    undoubtedly   taken    place 
between    Mrs.    Cibber   and    Mr.    Sloper.      Not  only,  however, 
did  a  former  maid   of  Mrs.  Cibber's  prove  that   Cibber  was 
cognisant  of  all  that  went  on  all  the  time ;  but  one  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  called  merely  to  prove  that 
Sloper  and   Mrs.  Cibber  lived  together  in   apartments   in   his 
house  at  Kensington  while   Cibber  was   in    France,  admitted 
under     cross-examination    that,    after     Cibber    returned    from 
France,  he  took  his  meals  with  them  there  daily  for  a  time, 
and  went  off  every  night  to  sleep  at  a  lodging  which  had  been 
taken    for   him    about    a    mile    and    a   half    away,    returning 
regularly  to  breakfast  next  morning.      He  also  admitted  that 
Sloper  paid  all  the  expenses  of  housekeeping,  as  well   as  for 
Cibber's   separate  sleeping-place.      A  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
was    inevitable;     but    instead    of   the    £5000    which    Cibber 
claimed,    the    jury    awarded    him    only    £\o    damages.       In 
December  of  the  following  year  the  unabashed  Cibber  brought 
a  second  action   against  Sloper,  this  time  claiming  £10,000 
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damages  for  "  trespass  and  assault,  in  taking,  leading  away, 
and  detaining  "  his  wife.  It  was  alleged  that  Mrs.  Cibber  had 
been  "  secreted  from  her  husband  in  an  obscure  part  of 
Kennington  Lane,"  where  she  had  been  visited  by  the 
defendant ;  that  in  the  previous  February  she  had  had  a 
child ;  and  that  in  consequence  the  plaintiff  had  lost  her 
salary  of  £200,  and  an  annual  Benefit  worth  about  ^"200 
more.  The  second  jury  was  more  sympathetic  towards  the 
injured  husband,  and  awarded  Theophilus  ^500  damages. 

All  this,  of   course,    sadly  interfered    with    Mrs.    Cibber's 
professional  advancement.     In  the  absence  of  a  legal  agree- 
ment with  her  husband,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  Theophilus 
refused  to  make,  Mrs.  Cibber  would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
a  penny  of  her  own  earnings.      Consequently,  for  several  years, 
she  made  no  appearance  on  the  London  stage.     But  in  1741 
the  proprietors  of  the  Aungier  Street  Theatre  in  Dublin,  who 
were  then  engaged  in  a  keen  rivalry  with  the  house  in  Smock 
Alley,  and  were  without  any  considerable  actress  to  support 
their  only  star,  Richard   Quin,  made  her  an  offer  which  she 
ventured  to  accept.     She   made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
Irish  stage  on  the   21st  of  December    1 741,  playing   Indiana 
in  The   Conscious  Lovers,  to  the  Young  Bevil  of  Quin.     We 
learn  from  Hitchcock's  Historical  View  of  the  Irish  Stage  that 
by  her  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Aungier  Street 
house    she  was   to    receive   £300    for   the   season;    and  that, 
although  on  the  first  night  of  her  appearance  there  was  not 
£10  in    the  house,  the   managers  were   amply  satisfied   with 
their  bargain  in  the  end,  for  her  extraordinary  performances 
at  once  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour,  Quin  and  Mrs.  Cibber 
playing  together  as  Chamont  and  Monimia,  as  Comus  and  the 
Lady,  as   Horatio  and   Calista,  as  the  Spanish  Friar  and  the 
Queen,   with    uncommon    applause    and    to    nightly  crowded 
houses.     Notwithstanding  this  great  success  as  a  tragic  actress, 
Mrs.  Cibber  did  not  altogether  abandon  her  career  as  a  vocalist. 
It  so  happened  the  great   Handel's  embarrassments  made  it 
convenient  for  him  to  visit   Ireland  in  the  winter  of    1 74 1  ; 
and  when  preparing  for  a  performance  of  his  Messiah  in  the 
following  spring,  he    selected    Mrs.  Cibber  for    the   contralto 
songs,  and  took  great  pains  in  instructing  her.     The  musical 
critics  say  that  Mrs.  Cibber's  gifts  as  a  vocalist  may  be  esti- 
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mated  by  the  fact  that  Handel  did  not  regard  singing  as  a 
mere  means  of  showing  off  a  naturally  fine  voice,  but  as  an 
intellectual  art  needing  both  mental  cultivation  and  musical 
skill.  Her  voice,  according  to  all  contemporary  testimony, 
although  extremely  sweet  and  indescribably  plaintive,  was 
one  of  little  power.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
songs  in  the  Messiah  call  for  the  highest  powers  of  decla- 
mation and  expression,  and  in  these  Mrs.  Cibber  was  supreme. 
Dr.  Burney  remarks  in  his  History  of  Music,  apropos  of 
Rubinelli's  singing  of  "  Return,  O  God  of  Hosts,"  in  the 
Messiah : 

"  I  missed  several  apoggiaturas  which  I  remember  Mrs. 
Cibber  to  have  introduced,  who  learned  to  sing  the  air  from 
the  composer  himself;  and  who,  though  her  voice  was  a 
thread,  and  her  knowledge  of  music  very  inconsiderable,  yet, 
from  her  intelligence  of  the  words,  and  native  feeling,  she 
sang  this  admirable  supplication  in  a  more  touching  manner 
than  the  first  opera  singer  I  ever  heard  attempt  it." 

It  is  said  that  Swift's  friend,  Dr.  Delany,  who  was  present 
at  this  performance  of  the  Messiah,  was  so  moved  by  her 
pathetic  rendering  of  some  of  the  songs  that  he  exclaimed 
— "  Woman,  for  this  be  all  thy  sins  forgiven  thee  ! "  She 
remained  a  great  favourite  with  Handel,  who  in  the  following 
year  composed  the  part  of  Micah  in  Samson  expressly  for  her. 
And  during  the  course  of  this  Dublin  engagement  she  scored 
some  other  vocalistic  successes  as  well ;  her  performance  of  Polly 
in  the  Beggars  Opera,  for  example,  being  considered  the  best 
representation  of  the  part  ever  given  in  Ireland. 

After  a  most  successful  season  in  Dublin,  Mrs.  Cibber 
returned  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1742  ;  and,  having  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  her  husband  to  enter  into  a  formal 
agreement  for  their  separation,  on  the  22nd  of  September  in 
that  year  she  made  her  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  playing 
Desdemona  to  Quin's  Othello.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said, 
the  audience  attached  a  double  meaning  to  the  uncommon 
energy  with  which  Desdemona  asserted  her  innocence,  and 
awarded  her  such  a  burst  of  applause  as  had  seldom  been 
heard  in  a  theatre.  Her  husband,  partly  on  account  of  the 
discredit  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  the  revelations 
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made  at  the  first  of  the  two  trials,  and  partly  on  account  of 
other  characteristic  infirmities,  sometimes  found  himself  ex- 
cluded from  any  theatrical  company  for  a  whole  season  at  a 
time.  Having  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  molest  his 
wife  in  any  way,  and  being  just  now  unable  to  get  any 
engagement  in  London,  he  went  over  to  Dublin,  hoping  to 
do  as  well  in  his  way  at  Smock  Alley  as  Mrs.  Cibber 
had  done  at  Aungier  Street.  He  first  appeared  as  Lord 
Foppington  in  his  father's  Careless  Husband,  and  in  similar 
parts ;  but,  says  Hitchcock  ironically,  "  not  satisfied  with  a 
reputation  justly  acquired  in  comedy,  we  find  Mr.  Cibber 
exhibiting  his  beautiful  person,  and  charming  with  his  har- 
monious notes  in  tragedy."  Not  only  did  he  appear  in  such 
parts  as  Polydore  in  The  Orphan,  or  Lothario  in  The  Fair 
Penitent,  but,  says  Hitchcock,  incredible  as  it  may  sound, 
his  vanity  actually  tempted  him  so  far  as  to  play  Othello ! 
Theophilus  appears  to  have  been  a  very  quarrelsome  fellow ; 
and  before  long  he  was  at  loggerheads  with  Thomas  Sheridan, 
in  a  dispute  which  set  the  whole  town  by  the  ears,  and  pro- 
duced a  plentiful  crop  of  Advertisements,  Letters,  Addresses, 
Replies,  and  satirical  verses,  all  of  which  were  collected 
towards  the  end  of  1743,  and  printed  for  the  edification  of 
posterity.  The  dispute  appears  to  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  Sheridan's  refusal  to  act  the  part  of  Cato  in  Addison's 
tragedy  (when  Cibber  was  cast  for  the  part  of  Syphax),  on 
finding  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  certain  robe  which  he 
considered  indispensable  to  the  part.  It  was  reported  by 
Sheridan's  friends  (and,  of  course,  indignantly  denied  by  the 
friends  of  the  other  parties),  that  Cibber  and  Gifford  had  locked 
up  Sheridan's  clothes  in  order  to  do  him  an  injury.  There  were 
riots  in  the  theatre  about  it.  The  one  side  alleged  that  Cibber 
brought  a  party  of  desperate  ruffians  to  oppose  Sheridan  and 
his  friends ;  the  other  side  alleged  that  Sheridan  stirred  up 
the  rowdiest  scholars  of  the  college  to  prevent  Cibber  from 
acting.  Sheridan  publicly  declared  that  he  had  been  a 
good  friend  to  Cibber,  who,  without  his  assistance,  would 
never  have  set  foot  in  Ireland,  having,  amongst  other  things, 
prevented  the  reprinting  in  Dublin  of  the  report  of  the  trial 
Cibber  v.  Sloper.  Theophilus  replied  that  he  did  not  believe 
Sheridan  had  any  hand  in  preventing  the  publication  of  this 
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pamphlet ;  moreover,  he  didn't  care  whether  it  were  reprinted 
or  not. 

"  Time,  Truth,  and  undeniable  Facts,  have  open'd  the 
Eyes  of  Mankind  so  much  on  my  Behalf  on  account  of  that 
unhappy  affair,  that  I  have  no  further  Anxiety  about  it,  nor 
dread  any  Imputation  on  my  Honour  or  Honesty  thereby. 
...  As  to  Mrs.  Gibber,  I  shall  only  at  present  say  of  her,  the 
Amendment  of  her  conduct,  join'd  to  her  Merits  as  an  Actress, 
having  gain'd  her  the  Good  Will  of  many,  and  restor'd  her 
to  the  charitable  Thoughts  of  a  Kind  World,  I  would  scorn 
(though  wounded  in  the  deepest  Manner  Human  Nature  can 
feel)  ever  to  use  any  low  Invectives  against  a  Woman,  or  to 
obstruct  her  future  Quiet,  or  her  Happiness,  unless  (and  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  Occasion)  some  future  Cause  should  call 
upon  my  Honour  as  a  Husband  to  put  that  Power  in  force 
which  my  Humanity  would  be  shock'd  to  be  driven  to  the 
Necessity  of  executing." 

After  this  had  appeared,  somebody  published  A  Letter 
from  Antient  Pistol  to  Young  Pistol,  wherein  Theophilus  was 
told  that  he  was  so  little  heroic,  in  mind  or  gesture,  that  even 
the  character  of  Scrub  would  be  debased  by  him  ;  that  heroism 
becomes  him  as  majesty  would  a  clown,  or  military  weapons 
a  tailor,  with  several  other  amenities  of  a  like  kind.  And 
then,  turning  from  the  actor  to  the  man,  this  writer  goes  on  to 
say  that  Cibber  would  never  have  had  the  impudence  to  set 
up  for  a  man  of  Honour  unless  he  had  fancied  himself  far 
enough  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits  for  the 
truth  about  him  to  be  unknown.  There  may  possibly  be  one 
or  two  greater  rascals  in  the  world,  says  this  literary  bruiser, 
but  certainly  no  one  in  his  sober  senses  would  look  for  Honour 
in  Theophilus  Cibber,  "  any  more  than  he  would  look  for  a 
house  in  a  peppercorn."  But  Theophilus's  former  exploits 
cannot  have  been  altogether  unknown  in  Dublin  ;  for  when, 
some  three  or  four  years  previously  in  London  he  had  issued 
proposals  for  his  Autobiography,  it  was  in  Dublin  that  there 
appeared  a  lively  skit  which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  any  such 
project,  and  caused  him  (at  least,  so  he  said,  though  everybody 
did  not  believe  him)  to  return  all  the  subscriptions  he  had 
received.     This  Dublin  squib  was  entitled,  A11  Apology  for  the 
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Life  of  Mr.  Thed  Cibber,  Comedian,  beiftg  a  Proper  Sequel  to 
the  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  Colley  Cibber,  Comedian,  and 
purported  to  be  written  by  Theophilus  himself.  He  was 
made  to  start  off  by  saying  that  his  readers  will  certainly 
allow  that  the  life  of  no  man  ever  stood  more  in  need  of 
apology  than  his  did. 

"  As  no  Wit  or  Criticism  can  make  me  worse  than  I  am, 
no  serious  Reply  I  can  offer  will  make  me  better.  I  have 
indeed  sometimes  been  induc'd  to  give  publick  Answers  and 
publick  Appeals;  but  I  think  in  my  own  Judgment,  and  by 
experimental  Knowledge,  that  such  proceeding  is  wrong." 

In  a  short  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Writing  Apologies, 
which  seems  to  glance  occasionally,  with  a  little  malice  which 
in  his  case  was  not  altogether  deserved,  at  Theophilus's  father 
Colley,  we  are  told  that — 

"  Perhaps  those  who  peruse  this  Apology  for  my  Life  may 
expect  that  I  would  enter  into  some  very  illustrious  and  re- 
nowned Acts  of  my  private  Conduct,  which  have  been  very 
publickly  talked  of.  To  such  Personages  I  shall  answer,  they 
are  not  to  imagine  a  Man  would  sit  down  in  cold  Blood  and 
write  the  Devil  of  a  Satire  against  Jiimself.  That  would  be 
dainty  apologising  indeed.  No ;  the  Thing  is  to  say  nothing 
harsh  against  your  own  dear  Self,  but  as  many  severe  Things 
as  possible  against  other  People.  ...  I  shall  relate  only  such 
Things  as  may  show  my  Parts,  my  theatrical  Character,  and, 
in  short,  what  I  think  proper ;  not  what  every  impertinent 
Person  may  want  to  know.  ...  I  write  to  put  a  Gloss  upon 
my  Acts  and  Deeds." 

He  is  made  to  tell  the  reader  that  his  father  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  him,  because  he  had  so  remarkable  a  genius 
that  he  was  fit  for  anything, — and  yet  good  for  nothing ;  and 
then  to  go  on  to  relate  the  story  of  all  the  various  public 
actions  of  his  life,  with  an  apparently  unconscious  revelation 
of  his  own  unworthy  motives  and  discreditable  trickery.  In 
consequence  of  his  action  against  Sloper, — an  affair  of  a 
private  nature,  he  insists,  which  a  public  audience  had  no 
right  to  take  any  notice  of, — the  first  time  that  he,  an  un- 
fortunate player  who  had    ventured    to    seek   redress  for  his 
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wrongs  in  a  court  of  law,  showed  himself  again  before  an 
audience,  he  was  met  with  a  concert  of  cat-calls  and  whistles. 
The  play  began  with  orderliness  and  applause,  but — 

"  When  the  scene  came  in  which  he  was  to  appear,  there 
was  a  dead  silence  till  he  popp'd  his  poor  Head  from  behind 
the  Scenes  ;  then  at  once  the  Hurley-Burley  began.  Volleys 
of  Apples  and  Potatoes,  and  such  vile  Trash,  flew  about  his 
ears.  He  retired ;  the  Storm  subsided :  he  advanced ;  it 
began  again.  In  the  most  humble  Gesture  and  Address  he 
made  a  Motion  to  be  heard ;  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  he  was 
once  more  pelted  off." 

He  could,  he  declares,  enumerate  several  other  instances 
in  which  his  private  conduct  and  character  had  laid  him  under 
a  public  censure,  but  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  indicate 
all  the  various  accusations  that  had  been  brought  against  him, 
and  he  contents  himself  with  once  more  reiterating  that  the 
public  assumed  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  taking  him  to  task 
for  anything  of  the  kind.  Moreover,  the  public's  judgment  is 
often  founded  on  ignorance ;  for  example — 

"  Honour  and  Gratitude,  and  this  and  that  and  tother,  are 
quite  different  things  according  to  the  received  Notions  of 
different  Places.  For  what  is  dishonourable  in  England  may 
be  thought  quite  otherwise  among  the  Hottentots.  A  man  in 
London  may  be  thought  odd  if  he  offers  his  Wife  for  his 
Friend's  Sen-ice ;  yet  it  is  well  known  several  Nations  of 
Negroes  practise  it  even  to  Strangers." 

In  similar  fashion,  he  is  made  to  assert  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  theatrical  honour  and  common 
honour,  and  to  give  an  absurd  definition  of  what  he  conceives 
theatrical  honour  to  be.  He  defies  all  his  calumniators, 
asking  triumphantly,  "  Who  can  make  me  more  ridiculous 
than  Nature  has  made  me  ?  "  And  he  concludes  by  declaring 
that,  whether  considered  in  a  theatrical,  poetical,  political,  or 
moral  capacity,  the  verdict  of  posterity  must  certainly  be  that 
for  immorality  and  hypocrisy,  "  the  father  had  few  equals  the 
son  not  one."  In  all  probability  the  controversy  with  Sheridan 
brought  this  attack  upon  Cibber  once  more  into  prominence,  and 
made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Irish  capital.      At  any  rate, 
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at  the  close  of  the  season  he  returned  to  London ;  and  it  was 
fifteen  years  before  he  got  an  engagement  in  Dublin  again. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Cibber  had  left  Covent  Garden,  and  gone 
to  Drury  Lane,  where  Garrick  was  at  this  time  engaged  also. 
Some  years  previously,  when  she  had  been  selected  for  the 
part  of  Constance  in  Cibber's  version  of  King  John,  Davies 
remembered  how  little  her  merit  was  then  recognised,  and  how 
a  party  was  formed  in  opposition  to  her  and  in  favour  of  Mrs. 
Butler,  a  very  inferior  actress.  Even  now,  in  1744,  when 
Shakespeare's  own  King  John  was  revived,  says  Davies — 

"  Mr.  Garrick  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
powers  of  this  charming  Melpomene  that,  accidentally  meeting 
Mr.  Quin  at  the  Bedford  Coffe-house,  he  told  him  he  doubted 
of  Mrs.  Cibber's  being  able  to  do  justice  to  so  vigorous  and 
trying  a  part  as  Lady  Constance.  Quin  thought  otherwise ; 
and  said  to  him  with  some  warmth — '  Don't  tell  me,  Mr. 
Garrick ;  that  woman  has  a  heart,  and  can  do  anything  where 
passion  is  required.' " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  acted  the  part  on  this  occasion  in 
such  a  way  as  to  extinguish  the  other  performers,  including 
Garrick  himself;  and  when  she  came  off  the  stage,  as  Cradock 
informs  us,  some  of  them  "  almost  took  her  up  in  their  arms  " 
with  delight.  Constance,  indeed,  came  to  be  regarded  as  her 
most  perfect  character.  Victor  says  that  she  never  executed 
that  passage,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act,  where 
Constance,  with  wild  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair,  sinks  to  the 
ground,  exclaiming — 

"Here  I  and  sorrow  sit  ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  Kings  come  bow  to  it," 

without  a  great  burst  of  applause  from  the  whole  audience. 
And  Davies  remarks  that,  when  going  off  in  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  same  act,  after  uttering  the  words,  "  O  Lord  !  my  boy  !  " 
she  gave  such  a  scream  of  agony  "  as  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  heard  her."  The  same  not  very  brilliant,  but  always 
sensible  and  judicious,  observer  and  critic  informs  us  that — 

"  There  was  in  her  person  little  or  no  elegance ;  in  her 
countenance  a  small  share  of  beauty ;  but  Nature  had  given 
her  such  symmetry  of  form,   and   fine  expression   of  feature, 
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that  she  preserved  all  the  appearance  of  youth  long  after  she 
had  reached  to  middle  life.  The  harmony  of  her  voice  was  as 
powerful  as  the  animation  of  her  look.  In  grief  and  tender- 
ness, her  eyes  looked  as  if  they  swam  in  tears ;  in  rage  and 
despair,  they  seemed  to  dart  flashes  of  fire.  In  spite  of  the 
unimportance  of  her  figure,  she  maintained  a  dignity  in  her 
action,  and  a  grace  in  her  step." 

At  the  end  of  the  season  1744-5,  with  the  common 
ambition  of  tragedians  to  distinguish  themselves  in  comedy 
also,  she  played  Lady  Townley  for  her  own  benefit.  In  the 
following  season  she  was  unemployed.  She  was  now  living  with 
Mr.  Sloper  as  his  wife,  and  their  connection  continued  in 
uninterrupted  harmony  until  death  put  an  end  to  it.  In  the 
summer  months,  or  whenever  she  was  not  engaged  at  the 
theatre,  they  lived  at  Woodhay,  near  Newbury,  in  Bucks. 
Their  town  house  was  in  the  then  residential  neighbourhood 
of  Scotland  Yard.  In  Fanny  Burney's  Memoir  of  her  father, 
the  historian  of  Music,  we  are  told  that  when  young  Charles 
Burney  was  articled  in  1744  to  the  composer  Dr.  Arne,  he 
speedily  obtained  an  introduction  to  his  master's  sister,  the 
celebrated  actress ;  and  that  in  her  house  in  Scotland  Yard  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  constellation  of  wits,  actors, 
and  authors,  whose  sprightly  sallies  and  ludicrous  representa- 
tions were  infinitely  entertaining.  Unfortunately  he  left  no 
memorandum  of  his  association  with  this  lively  dramatic  set,  so 
the  brilliancy  of  their  conversation  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  For  1745  and  the  two  following  years  we  have 
Mrs.  Cibber's  letters  to  Garrick  to  draw  upon ;  and  very 
entertaining  and  informing  some  of  them  are.  In  writing  to 
Garrick  she  used  occasionally  to  sign  herself  "  Margery 
Pinchwife,"  as  in  the  following  brief  note : — 

"Sunday  Morninc — May  1st,  1745 
"  SIR, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  better,  and  if  you 
dare  venture  out,  shall  be  glad  of  your  company  at  dinner. 
As  you  are  an  invalid,  pray  send  me  word  what  you  can  eat, 
and  at  what  hour  you  dine.  I  shall  send  Tom  [i.e.  Dr.  Arne] 
to  meet  you,  and  am, — Sir  David,  your  most  humble  friend 
and  servant  to  command  till  death, 

"  Margery  Pinchwife  " 
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The  next  letter  which  has  been  preserved  is  dated  from 
Woodhay,  the  18th  of  July  in  the  same  year;  and  in  it  she 
says  that  she  wrote  to  him  on  the  8th,  directing  her  letter  to 
Mrs.  Smith  to  be  carried  to  his  lodgings,  but  having  heard 
nothing  since,  concludes  he  has  gone  out  of  town,  and  never 
received  her  communication.  The  purport  of  it  was  to  invite 
him  to  spend  part  of  his  summer  at  Woodhay,  in  order  that 
they  might  talk  over  stage  affairs  at  their  leisure.  And  she 
now  adds — 

"If  you  come  to  town  before  me,  I  shall  still  be  glad  to 
see  you  here :  it  will  be  but  a  day's  journey  for  you,  and  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  find  this  a  most  sweet  place,  and  of 
service  to  your  health.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  direct  this  to 
you,  so  shall  enclose  it  to  my  mamma,  who  will  endeavour  to 
find  you  out." 

After  posting  the  above,  she  appears  to  have  received  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  promised  to  accept  her  invita- 
tion to  Woodhay ;  for  there  is  another  letter  from  her,  dated 
the  same  day,  from  which  we  glean  some  information  of 
the  trouble  there  then  was  at  the  theatre,  and  her  reason 
for  wanting  to  discuss  stage  matters  with  him  at  their 
leisure. 

"  SIR, — I  have  often  heard  that  the  only  way  to  make  a 
coward  fight,  is  to  make  him  believe  you  think  he  has  courage ; 
but  when  you  say  I  have  wit,  or  something  better,  I  suspect 
you  are  trying  if  flattery  will  have  the  same  effect  in  this 
light ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  it  won't  do.  If  I  attempt 
anything  in  that  style,  I  shall  only  be  some  degrees  stupider ; 
so  that  it  is  your  interest  to  let  me  go  on  in  my  old  way ;  and 
if  you  are  contented  with  my  usual  folly,  you  are  welcome  to 
my  letters. 

"  I  must  write  what  comes  uppermost ;  so  without  further 
ceremony  I  must  tell  you  I  hear  we  are  both  to  be  turned  out 
of  Drury  Lane  Play-house,  to  breathe  our  faithful  souls  out 
where  we  please.  But  as  Mr.  Lacy  suspects  you  are  so  great 
a  favourite  with  the  ladies  that  they  will  resent  it,  he  has 
enlisted  two  swinging  Irishmen  of  six  feet  high  to  silence  that 
battery.     As  to  me,  I  am  to  be  brought  to  capitulate  another 
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way,  and  he  is  to  send  a  certain  hussar  of  our  acquaintance  to 
plunder  me. 

"  In  this  melancholy  situation,  what  think  you  of  setting 
up  a  strolling  company  ?  Had  you  given  me  timely  notice 
of  your  going  to  Buxton,  I  am  sure  the  landlord  of  the  Hall 
Place  would  have  lent  us  a  barn,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
your  little  wife's  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Townley,  I  don't  doubt  but  we  could  have  picked  up  some 
odd  pence :  this  might  have  given  a  great  turn  to  affairs,  and 
when  Lacy  found  we  could  get  our  bread  without  him,  it 
might  possibly  have  altered  there  terrifying  revolutions. 

"  But  joking  apart,  I  long  till  you  come,  that  we  may 
consult  together.  Don't  let  the  charms  of  Buxton  make  you 
break  your  word ;  and  since  I  am  to  be  plundered,  you  need 
not  grudge  the  expense  you  put  me  to  in  victuals  and  drink. 
In  the  meantime,  be  assured  I  am  very  well  contented  with 
your  intellectual  larder,  and  that  the  friendship  you  say  you 
have  been  so  solicitous  for  ever  since  you  knew  me,  is  very 
sincerely  at  your  service,  and  that  I  am  always,  Sir,  your 
hearty  well-wisher  and  very  humble  servant, 

"S.    ClBBER" 

All  sorts  of  reports  were  current  about  the  management 
of  the  two  playhouses.  An  anonymous  letter  to  Garrick, 
dated  1745,  informs  us  that  it  was  currently  believed  that 
Rich  had  been  advised  to  engage  Mrs.  Cibber  early,  and  had 
offered  her  as  much  as  he  was  then  giving  her  husband,  but 
she  had  turned  up  her  nose  at  it.  Nevertheless,  one  of  his 
friends  had  confidently  promised  to  get  her  at  the  price, 
provided  she  were  indemnified  from  the  penalty  of  her  articles. 
This  friend  of  Rich's  also  advised  that  they  should  set  it 
about  that  the  difference  between  Cibber  and  his  wife  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Garrick  always  played  with  her  and 
seldom  with  Mrs.  Pritchard.  And  if  they  would  make  a 
point  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Cibber  never  appeared  in  any  but 
the  principal  parts,  and  always  had  her  name  in  the  largest 
letters  on  the  bills,  they  might  make  Pritchard  jealous,  and 
give  Rich  a  chance  of  securing  Mrs.  Pritchard  on  moderate 
terms  also.  About  the  same  time,  Lord  Rochford  wrote  to 
Garrick  saying  how  agreeably  surprised  he  was  to  hear  that 
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there  was  a  prospect  of  seeing  him  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  acting 
together ;  adding — "  But  how  will  Woff  [i.e.  Peg  Woffington] 
relish  that  ?  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  how  will  you  relish 
it?  for  to  tell  you  my  mind,  I  believe  the  other  party  can 
wean  themselves  much  easier  than  you  can,  or  I  have  no 
skill  in  woman's-flesh."  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  which  caused  all  the  trouble :  as  much 
as  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  may  be  gleaned  from  Mrs. 
Cibber's  letters.  In  October  1745  she  wrote  to  Garrick  (who 
was  then  at  Lichfield)  from  Craven  Street,  where  she  had  taken 
a  house  for  a  time — 

"...  The  Rebellion  is  so  far  from  being  a  disadvantage 
to  the  playhouses  that,  I  assure  you,  it  brings  them  very  good 
houses ;  and  the  masters  receive  so  much  profit  from  the 
Non-juror  that  I  wish  it  does  not  give  them  a  respect  for  the 
name  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

She  had  already  made  a  certain  business  suggestion  to 
him  ;  but  now  agrees  with  his  objections  to  it,  especially  as 
she  has  a  better  one  to  propose ;  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  There  will  be  no  Operas  this  year ;  so  if  you,  Mr.  Quin, 
and  I,  agree  to  play  without  any  salary,  and  pick  up  some 
of  the  best  actors  and  actresses  that  are  disengaged,  at  what 
salary  you  both  think  proper,  I  make  no  doubt  we  shall  get 
a  licence  to  play  there  \i.e.  at  Covent  Garden]  fifty,  sixty,  or 
any  number  of  nights  you  agree  upon.  Mr.  Heidegger  shall 
pay  scenes,  etc.,  and  pay  those  that  receive  wages,  and 
deliver  the  overplus  to  some  proper  person  to  enlist  men  to 
serve  in  any  of  the  regiments  of  Guards,  at  five  pounds  per 
man ;  this  is  the  service  St.  Martin's  Parish  puts  the  money 
to  that  they  collect, — and  I  mention  it  because  it  is  thought 
the  most  serviceable  to  the  Government  of  any  scheme  yet 
proposed." 

She  concludes  what  is  a  very  long  letter  by  remarking : 
"  I  have  wrote  so  much  about  this  thing  that  I  have  not 
time  to  say  any  more  but  that  your  wife  is  well,  and  in  town, 
and  sends  her  love  to  you  ; "  and  she  signs  herself  "  Your 
most  affectionate  mother,  S.  Cibber;"  —  both  "wife"  and 
"  mother "  being  a  playful  allusion  to  the  stage  relationships 
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in  which  they  had  frequently  and  successfully  appeared 
together.  Garrick  did  not  return  to  London,  however,  and 
as  nothing  could  be  done  without  him,  the  scheme  was 
dropped.  A  few  weeks  later  he  went  to  Dublin ;  and  on 
the  9th  of  November  she  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — 

"  SIR, — I  had  a  thousand  pretty  things  to  say  to  you, 
but  you  go  to  Ireland  without  seeing  me,  and  to  stop  my 
mouth  from  complaining  you  artfully  tell  me  I  am  one  of 
the  number  you  don't  care  to  take  leave  of.  And  I  tell 
you  I  am  not  to  be  flammed  in  that  manner. 

"  You  assure  me  also  that  you  want  sadly  to  make  love 
to  me ;  and  I  assure  you,  very  seriously,  I  will  never  engage 
upon  the  same  theatre  again  with  you,  without  you  make 
more  love  to  me  than  you  did  last  year.  I  am  ashamed 
that  the  audience  should  see  me  break  the  least  rule  of 
decency  (even  upon  the  stage)  for  the  wretched  lovers  I  had 
last  winter.  I  desire  you  always  to  be  my  lover  upon  the 
stage,  and  my  friend  off  it. 

"  I  have  given  over  all  thoughts  of  playing  this  season ; 
nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Lacy,  with  all  his  eloquence,  to 
enlist  me  in  his  ragged  regiment.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  command  a  body  of  regular  troops,  but  I  have  no  ambition 
to  head  the  Drury  Lane  Militia.  What  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about  was  a  letter,  sent  me  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
purport  of  it  was,  supposing  the  remainder  of  the  Patent  was 
to  be  sold,  would  you  and  Mr.  Garrick  buy  it,  provided  you 
got  a  promise  of  its  being  renewed  for  ten  or  twenty  years  ? 
As  I  was  desired  to  keep  this  a  strict  secret,  I  did  not  care 
to  trust  it  in  a  letter ;  but  your  going  to  Ireland  obliges 
me  to  it." 

This  project  of  being  associated  with  Garrick  in  the 
Patent  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  took  firm  possession  of  her 
mind ;  and  there  are  continual  references  to  it  throughout 
her  letters  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more  following.  On  the 
26th  of  February  1746  she  writes: — 

"  That   I   may  be  sure    not   to  omit  putting  the  date  to 
this  letter,  you  see   I   begin  with  it ;  but   I   think    it  was  not 
altogether  so  judicious  in  you  to  remind   me  that  I   forgot  it 
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in  my  last.  Why  would  you  not  wait  and  see  if  the  next 
would  be  a  billet-doux}  You  must  have  given  me  the  hint 
by  way  of  prevention,  so  I  have  now  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  writing  in  that  style. 

"  I  despise  your  vanity  when  you  imagine  my  danger  was 
as  great  from  Mrs.  Copin  as  yours  from  Perkin  Warbeck. 
My  rival  met  with  disgrace  the  first  night  of  her  appearance ; 
and  my  not  naming  her  when  I  writ  to  you  about  Perkin 
was  a  piece  of  generosity  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
female  sex,  for  my  rival  was  then  dismissed  the  house.  I 
think  you  are  now  silenced  on  that  subject. 

"  My  love  to  Ireland  is  as  great  as  yours  can  be ;  and 
I  always  think  with  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  favours  I 
received  there. 

"  As  I  have  quite  left  off  wine,  I  can  only  drink  Lord 
Blessington  and  Dr.  Barry  in  small  beer,  but  to  make  amends 
I  remember  them  the  oftener.  I  assure  you,  I  take  large 
draughts  ;  and  that  you  may  not  despise  the  liquor,  please 
to  remember  that  Shakespeare  has  made  one  of  his  greatest 
heroes  repine  after  that  poor  creature,  as  he  calls  it.  I  tell 
people  here  that  I  shall  go  to  Ireland  next  year,  but,  between 
friends,  I  cannot  muster  up  courage  enough  to  think  of 
crossing  the  sea,  so  that  if  there  is  not  a  thorough  revolution 
of  affairs  here,  I  shall  be  an  idle  person  again  next  season. 
I ,  am  glad  to  find  you  continue  resolute  against  engaging 
with  them  ;  another  season  must  shut  up  the  house,  if  the 
job  is  not  already  done ;  and  giving  them  a  lift,  after  the 
unhandsome  usage  we  have  met  with,  would  be  a  mean,  as 
well  as  an  impolite  thing.  There  has  been  no  office  [i.e. 
treasury  open  on  Saturdays  to  pay  salaries]  these  three  weeks 
at  Drury  Lane ;  but  I  imagine  the  Manager  pays  what  he 
calls  his  principal  actors,  but  the  others  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  wait  his  leisure. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  hear  of  my  refusing  £500  for  playing 
the  Beggar's  Opera  twelve  times.  It  was  too  tedious  to 
relate  in  a  letter,  but  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  affair  when  I 
see  you. 

"  You  will  by  this  post  receive  a  glove,  and  if  you  will 
get  me  ten  dozen  made  exactly  of  the  same  size,  and  bring 
them  over  with  you,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particular  favour." 
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Matters  theatrical  were  in  much  the  same  state  when  she 
wrote  to  him  again  in  April : — 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  ordering  my  gloves ;  but 
whether  they  are  to  be  worn  out  at  a  playhouse  or  not  is  yet 
an  uncertainty,  for  I  will  never  put  them  on  to  be  soiled  by 
what  hands  the  Manager  pleases.  If  this  should  meet  with 
you  in  Dublin,  direct  to  me  at  the  Centre  House  in  Golden 
Square,  for  I  have  left  Craven  Street.  .  .  .  Tom  Arne  sends 
his  service :  he  is  forced  to  put  his  pit  and  boxes  together, 
which  I  reckon  will  be  no  advantage  to  him,  ladies'  hoops 
taking  up  more  room  than  the  difference  of  price." 

The  eighteenth  century  had  not  discovered  the  advantage 
of  having  a  London  season  in  the  leafy  month  of  June ;  and 
on  the  8th  of  that  month  she  wrote  to  him  from  her  country 
home  near  Newbury  : — 

"  I  was  really  afraid  you  were  sick,  dead,  or  returned  to 
Ireland ;  but  your  letter  has  eased  me  of  my  apprehensions, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  only  been  wheedling  your 
uncle  all  the  while.  I  hope,  however,  you  do  not  design  to 
quit  the  stage  if  he  makes  you  his  heir.   .  .   . 

"  If  you  design  riding  when  you  are  here,  why  would  you 
send  back  your  horses  ?  As  for  your  man,  you  may  put  him 
in  your  pocket  if  he  is  the  same  I  remember  ;  a  little  crumpling 
won't  spoil  him.  The  chaise  shall  meet  you  at  Reading  or 
Newbury,  whichever  you  choose ;  but  am  sorry  I  cannot 
make  a  favour  of  it,  as  it  will  be  no  manner  of  inconvenience. 
Don't  forget  what  the  Prince  of  Hesse  said  to  you  at  Ranelagh, 
for  I  shall  expect  every  word  from  you.  Bring  fine  weather, 
health,  and  spirits  with  you,  and  stay  a  good  while  when  you 
are  here,  and  you  will  be  the  most  welcome  man  alive." 

She  adds  that  "  the  farmer,"  who  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  Mr.  Sloper,  sends  his  compliments ;  and  that  her  mother 
(who  was  therefore  staying  at  Woodhay)  "  is  very  much  yours." 
Three  weeks  later  Garrick  received  another  letter  from  her  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  she  says : 

"  If  you  are  serious  about  staying  here  a  few  days  only, 
1  desire  you  will  not  come ;  the  farmer  bids  me  tell  you  the 
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same :  the  only  amends  you  can  make  for  disappointing  us 
last  year  is  the  staying  a  good  while  now  ;  and  I  desire  you 
will  bring  your  servant,  and  what  other  conveniences  you  think 
proper.  Can  you  imagine  his  coming  would  be  any  incon- 
venience here,  that  you  talk  of  leaving  him  behind  ?  I  beg  for 
the  future  you  will  behave  to  me  with  a  friendly  confidence 
and  freedom. 

"  Leave  my  gloves  at  your  lodgings,  or  I  shall  have  the 
trouble  of  bringing  them  to  town ;  and  when  I  have  any 
commands  beyond  the  compass  of  your  understanding,  I  will 
write  them  to  my  Lord  Chancellor." 

In  the  month  of  December  she  proposed  to  play  Polly  in 
The  Beggar's  Opera,  on  three  nights,  at  Drury  Lane,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  scheme  which  had  been  started  in  the  City  for 
the  relief  of  the  soldiers  who  had  suffered  through  the  raid 
of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  in  the  previous  year;  but, 
owing  to  Lacy's  dilatoriness  in  the  matter,  her  performance 
had  to  take  place  at  Covent  Garden.  A  second  advertisement 
which  she  put  out,  to  announce  the  alteration  of  time  and 
place,  set  forth  that — 

"  Whereas  I  published  an  Advertisement  on  Saturday  last 
in  the  London  Courant  and  Daily  Advertiser,  making  an  Offer 
of  playing  the  Part  of  Polly  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  at  Drury 
Lane  Playhouse,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  se'night, 
provided  the  Manager  agreed  that  the  profits  of  the  house  for 
those  three  nights  should  be  paid  to  the  Veteran  Scheme  at 
the  Guildhall ;  I  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  the  same  morning 
to  the  Manager  for  that  purpose ;  but  receiving  only  a  verbal 
answer  from  him,  late  at  night,  which  was  to  defer  the  per- 
formance one  day ;  and  Mr.  Rich  having  yesterday  sent  me 
the  offer  of  his  house,  proposing  generously  to  give  the  whole 
receipts  for  the  three  nights  into  the  said  Scheme,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  accept  of  it,  as  it  will  be  of  more  service,  and  by 
his  consent  shall  play  the  part  of  Polly  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Covent  Garden,  Saturday  the  14th  instant,  and  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  following.  S.  M.  ClBBER  " 

Writing  to  Garrick,  who  was  again  in  Ireland,  a  few  days 
after  this,  she  gives  more  details   about  the  Veteran   matter. 
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She  had  evidently  jumped  at  Rich's  offer  of  Covent  Garden, 
thinking  it  would  drive  another  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the 
Drury  Lane  management,  and  perhaps  help  towards  the 
realisation  of  her  pet  scheme  of  joining  with  Garrick  in 
the  patent. 

"  The  great  hurry  I  have  been  in  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my 
not  having  answered  your  letter  sooner ;  and  if  you  read  the 
public  papers,  you  will  see  the  reason  of  that  hurry.  The 
advertisements  against  me  have  been  found  to  be  sent  to  the 
printers  by  Mr.  Lacy's  porter,  and,  as  I  am  assured,  are  the 
united  works  of  Lacy,  Macklin,  and  Giffard ;  so  much  wit, 
honesty,  and  good-nature  can  scarce  be  the  product  of  a  single 
person.  The  morning  my  first  advertisement  came  out,  I 
wrote  Lacy  a  very  civil  letter,  desiring  to  know  if  he  consented 
to  my  proposal,  repeating  what  I  had  advertised,  and  that  I 
begged  an  answer  in  writing  if  he  agreed  to  it ;  also  that  he 
would  acquaint  me  with  the  charge  of  his  house,  that  I  might 
lodge  the  money  in  the  treasurer's  hands.  He  told  my  servant 
he  was  too  busy  to  send  an  answer ;  but  at  half  an  hour  after 
ten  at  night  a  dirty  fellow  came  to  my  house,  and  left  word 
I  might  do  it,  but  it  must  be  put  off  a  day  longer  than  I 
proposed.  I  heard  that  night  that  the  green-room  was  in  an 
uproar.  I  was  cursed  with  all  the  elegance  of  phrase  that 
reigns  behind  the  scenes,  and  Mrs.  Clive  swore  she  would  not 
play  the  part  of  Lucy.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Rich  sent  me 
an  offer  of  his  house,  that  he  would  give  the  whole  receipts  to 
the  Veteran  scheme,  and  that  he  should  always  esteem  it  a 
great  obligation  done  to  him ;  that  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Cibber, 
who  promised  he  would  never  come  near  the  house  during  the 
rehearsal  or  performances,  and  that  Mr.  Rich  would  answer 
with  his  life  he  should  keep  his  word ;  so  I  concluded  it  the 
same  day,  which  was  Sunday  The  next  morning  came  out 
the  Advertisement  of  my  being  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic  etc. 
The  answer  I  made  might  have  been  much  better  wrote,  but 
I  had  nobody  to  consult  but  myself.  .   .  . 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  had  a  letter  on  Monday  from 
Lacy,  in  which  he  makes  fresh  offers  of  engaging  me :  it  is  a 
long  silly  letter,  but  I  will  show  it  you  when  I  see  you.  My 
answer  was  to  desire  him  to  save  himself  that  trouble  for  that 
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I   should    never    engage    at    any  theatre  which    he    had    the 
direction  of.  .   .   . 

"  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Rich,  who  says  he  sent 
you  word  when  the  patent  was  to  be  sold,  and  wonders  you 
did  not  buy  it.  It  appears  to  me  it  must  soon  change  hands 
again.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  your  real  intentions 
about  it.  I  am  ready  to  join  you  in  any  undertaking  of  that 
sort ;  and  am  sure,  if  it  can  be  worth  anybody's  buying  it,  it 
must  be  worth  ours." 

After   her  performances  in    The  Beggar's    Opera    for    the 
benefit  of  the  Veteran  scheme,  she  gave  Garrick  an   account 
of  the  success  of  the  venture.      All  the  other  performers  gave 
their  services ;   the  tallow-chandlers  furnished  candles  gratis ; 
and    the    receipts  were    .£602,   7s.      She    at    the    same    time 
informed  him  that  Rich  had  been  pressing  her  to  engage  with 
him ;  but,  she  says,  "  as  there  is  no  Tancred,  I  have  resolved 
they  shall  have  no  Sigismunda,  and  have  refused  him."      She 
also    tells   him  that  she  has  heard  of   a  pamphlet    being  in 
preparation,  which  is   directed  against  him   and  her,  in  which 
the  public  are  to  be  assured  that  they  have  both  treated  Lacy 
with  the  greatest  insolence,  and  increased  their   demands  of 
salary  to  such  a  price  that  no  house  could  afford  it.      It  will  be 
necessary,  she  declares,  to  contradict  these  statements,  and  she 
advises  him  to  send  over  a  short  account  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  to  his  friend  Draper,  who  can  consult  with  her  about 
an    answer  which    she    is    already  preparing    in    anticipation. 
Then  she  reverts  again  to  the  matter  of  the  patent,  concerning 
which  she  is  very  anxious  to  know  his  real  sentiments,  although 
she  can  only  expect  to  hear  these  by  word  of  mouth,  for  she 
would  not  dream  of  asking  him  to  risk  putting  them  into  a 
letter.      And  she  concludes—"  I  know  you  reckon  yourself  a 
very  politic  Prince,  with  your  journey  to  Ireland ;  and  I  think 
the  great  Garrick  never  acted  so  simply  since  I  had  the  honour 
of    knowing   him."      A    month    later,   in    January     1747,  she 
returns  to  the  attack. 

"  You  were  so  long  without  answering  my  two  last  letters 
that  I  would  not  write  this  fortnight  if  I  thought  it  would  be 
any  punishment  to  you ;  but  as  I  have  reason  to  think  the 
contrary,  I  shall  do  it  to  plague  you.      It  is  near  a  week  since 
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I  received  yours  of  the  30th  December.  I  suppose,  if  you 
were  sober  enough  to  read  it  over,  you  imagined  the  wine 
made  you  write  like  an  angel.  The  bad  success  Lacy  had  in 
his  advertisements  has  made  him  drop  his  design  of  attacking 
us  both.  I  send  you  this  news  to  cure  you  of  the  sweats  you 
have  been  in  about  my  answer ;  and  now  I  have  no  occasion 
to  write  one.  I  tell  you  it  was  very  impertinent  in  you  to  be 
under  such  apprehensions  for  me,  and  that  my  answer  would 
have  been  a  very  good  one.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  surprising  that  Drury  Lane  Playhouse  goes  on 
acting  ;  one  night  with  another,  to  be  sure,  they  have  not 
received  above  .£40  :  the  actors  are  paid  only  three  nights  a 
week,  though  they  play  every  night.   .  .   . 

"  I  do  not  doubt  I  have  by  this  time  convinced  you  that 
I  love  writing  passionately,  and  that  I  am  the  reverse  of 
YVitwoud's  character  of  Petulant ;  but  if  I  attempted  to  be 
laconic,  I  must  either  omit  what  I  wanted  to  say,  or  run  the 
risk  of  expressing  myself  so  as  not  to  be  understood  ;  besides, 
my  mother  taught  me  when  I  was  very  young  that  the  farthest 
way  about  was  the  nearest  way  home ;  and  you  see  the  force 
of  education." 

She  implored  him  not  to  imagine  that  because  she  wrote 
so  much  she  could  not  hold  her  tongue  when  necessary.  But 
her  correspondent,  in  spite  of  having,  like  her,  a  propensity 
for  copious  letter-writing,  managed  to  keep  his  own  counsel 
all  the  time ;  and  in  the  following  April,  when  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  concluded,  she  learned  that  Garrick  had  joined 
Lacy  in  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane,  having  invested  £8000  in 
the  concern,  and  standing  to  receive  £500  a  year  and  a  free 
Benefit  for  his  acting,  in  addition  to  £500  for  his  share  in 
the  management.  That  she  was  keenly  disappointed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
interruption  in  their  affectionate  friendship ;  and  it  must  be 
due  to  some  other  cause  that  we  find  no  more  of  her  racy 
letters  until  eighteen  years  later. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  early  part  of  1746,  she  and  Garrick 
and  Quin  were  temporarily  engaged  at  Covent  Garden. 
Richard  Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs,  speaks  of  having  been 
taken  there  as  a  boy  to  see    The  Fair  Penitent,  when   Garrick 
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played  the  part  of  Lothario,  Quin  that  of  Horatio,  and  Mrs. 
Cibber  that  of  Calista.  His  description  is  particularly  interest- 
ing because  it  gives  his  impression  of  the  old  style  of  stage 
declamation,  which,  by  the  time  he  came  to  write  his  Memoirs, 
had  entirely  passed  away. 

"  Quin  presented  himself  upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain  in 
a  green  velvet  coat  embroidered  down  the  seams,  an  enormous 
full-bottomed  periwig,  rolled  stockings,  and  high-heeled,  square- 
toed  shoes.  With  very  little  variation  of  cadence,  and  in  a 
deep,  full  tone,  accompanied  by  a  sawing  kind  of  action,  which 
had  more  of  the  senate  than  of  the  stage  in  it,  he  rolled  out 
his  heroics  with  an  air  of  dignified  indifference,  that  seemed  to 
disdain  the  plaudits  that  were  bestowed  upon  him.  Mrs. 
Cibber,  in  a  key  high-pitched  but  sweet  withal,  sang  or  rather 
recited  Rowe's  harmonious  strain,  something  in  the  manner  of 
the  Improvisatores.  It  was  so  extremely  wanting  in  contrast 
that,  although  it  did  not  wound  the  ear,  it  wearied  it.  When 
she  had  once  recited  two  or  three  speeches,  I  could  anticipate 
the  manner  of  every  succeeding  one.  It  was  like  a  long  old 
legendary  ballad  of  innumerable  stanzas,  every  one  of  which 
is  sung  to  the  same  tune,  eternally  chiming  in  the  ear  without 
variation  or  relief." 

Concerning  Mrs.  Cibber's  declamation  on  the  stage  some- 
thing more  will  have  to  be  said  by  and  by:  we  may  now 
proceed  with  her  story.  Of  course,  when  Garrick  became 
associated  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  engaged  her  to  act  with  him  ;  for,  as  Davies 
observes,  "  they  were  formed  by  Nature  for  the  illustration  of 
each  other's  talents ; "  and  Garrick  was  quite  as  well  aware 
of  that  fact  as  his  biographer.  Davies  goes  on  to  remark 
that — 

"In  their  person  they  were  both  somewhat  below  the 
middle  size.  He  was,  though  short,  well  made ;  she,  though 
in  her  form  not  graceful,  and  scarcely  genteel,  was  by  the 
elegance  of  her  mapner,  and  symmetry  of  her  features,  rendered 
very  attractive.  From  similarity  of  complexion,  size,  and 
countenance,  they  could  have  been  easily  supposed  to  be 
brother    and    sister ;    but  in   the    powerful   expression  of   the 
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passions  they  approached  to  a  still  nearer  resemblance.  He 
was  master  of  all  the  passions,  but  more  particularly  happy  in 
the  exhibition  of  parts  where  anger,  resentment,  disdain,  horror, 
despair,  and  madness  predominated.  In  love,  grief,  and 
tenderness,  she  greatly  excelled  all  competitors ;  and  was 
also  unrivalled  in  the  more  ardent  emotions  of  jealous  love 
and  frantic  rage,  which  she  expressed  with  a  degree  of  sensi- 
bility in  voice,  look,  and  action,  that  never  failed  to  draw  tears 
from  the  most  unfeeling." 

In  1748  her  husband  reappears  on  the  scene,  witha  Serio- 
Comic  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  TJieopJiilus  Cibber,  Comedian, 
written  by  himself.  This  was  appended  to  an  issue  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  revised  and  altered  according  to  his  notions  of  what 
such  a  play  should  be,  for  Theophilus  also  was  amongst  the 
numerous  tinkerers  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  least  degree  comic  about  this  Apology,  which  is  a  defence 
of  his  conduct  at  the  Haymarket  a  few  years  previously,  and  a 
justification  of  what  had  been  represented  as  interferences  with 
Mrs.  Cibber.  About  Easter  in  1746,  he  says,  he  imprudently 
left  Covent  Garden  and  went  to  Drury  Lane.  Just  at  that 
time,  Mrs.  Cibber,  although  she  was  not  engaged  that  season  at 
either  theatre,  had  promised  to  play  the  part  of  Monimia  for 
the  Benefit  of  her  brother,  Thomas  Arne,  at  Drury  Lane  on 
April  the  twelfth.  The  sudden  return  of  Theophilus  to  Drury 
Lane  alarmed  them  both ;  and  Arne  waited  on  the  manager 
to  say  he  would  rather  take  his  Benefit  at  some  other  theatre, 
as  Mrs.  Cibber  was  apprehensive  of  being  molested  by  her 
husband  at  Drury  Lane.  The  manager  appears  to  have 
assured  Arne  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended,  or  should 
happen ;  but  Theophilus,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have  been 
apprehensive  that  his  wife  and  her  brother  were  attempting 
to  injure  him  ;  and  when  his  Benefit  night  approached  he 
printed  and  circulated  a  long  statement  of  his  past  grievances 
and  present  good  intentions,  in  order  that  certain  unfounded 
statements  might  not  prejudice  the  Town  against  him.  All 
this,  and  more,  he  reprinted,  as  an  appendix  to  his  version  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  1748.  It  is  absolutely  false,  he  declares, 
that  he  sought  to  impede  Mrs.  Cibber  by  removing  to  Drury 
Lane  ;  although,  seeing  that  she  has  sought  every  occasion  to 
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disturb  his  peace  of  mind,  to  stab  his  reputation,  and  prejudice 
his  circumstances,  he  would  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  all 
mankind  if  he  did  do  some  act  of  severe  justice  towards  her. 
About  eight  years  ago  she  eloped  from  him,  and  he  found  him- 
self deprived  of  the  endearing  solace  of  a  wife  at  a  time  when 
he  stood  most  in  need  of  such  a  comfort.  Her  earnings  were 
then,  he  says,  little  less  than  £700  a  year ;  but  he  wishes  it 
to  be  understood  that  at  the  time  he  thought  more  of  the  loss 
of  her  than  of  the  money.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  his 
profusion,  chiefly  lavished  on  her,  had  loaded  him  with  debt, 
towards  the  discharge  of  which  he  had  for  some  seasons  appro- 
priated the  whole  of  his  salary.  He  had  become  involved  in 
lawsuits,  in  addition  to  the  suits  with  which  his  wife  pestered 
him  in  the  Commons  and  in  Chancery.  A  few  years  back  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  for  six  months.  Soon  after  that, 
he  had  consented  to  Mrs.  Cibber's  request  that  she  should  be 
free  to  engage  at  any  theatre  she  pleased,  and  be  mistress  of 
the  income  she  earned,  on  condition  that  she  did  nothing  to 
prejudice  him  in  any  way.  But  he  now  has  undoubted  proof 
that  from  the  very  first  she  made  a  private  stipulation  that  what- 
ever manager  she  engaged  with  should  not  receive  her  husband 
into  the  same  company.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
for  half  the  season  last  year  he  was  excluded  from  both  the 
theatres,  and  that  he  has  since  been  obliged  to  accept  of  a 
salary  not  much  above  half  of  that  which  the  patentees  of 
both  theatres  had  previously  offered  him  voluntarily.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  summer,  he  was  again  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet ;  and  then,  when  some  friends  of  his,  without  his  know- 
ledge, asked  Mrs.  Cibber  to  play  one  night  for  his  Benefit,  she 
absolutely  refused.  Whether,  he  adds  bitterly,  "  she  has  any 
other  support  than  the  produce  of  her  labours  on  the  theatre, 
that  can  enable  her  so  frequently  to  be  absent  from  it,  let  a 
judicious  world  guess,  or  her  own  unlimited  conscience  declare." 
A  judicious  world  probably  found  it  as  easy  as  we  do  to  read 
a  good  deal  between  the  lines  of  this  curious  supplement  to 
Romeo  and  Juliet ;  but  what  sort  of  a  Benefit  he  obtained 
there  is  no  record  to  show.  As  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  occasion  on  which  Mrs.  Cibber  was  caused  any  public 
trouble  by  her  husband,  we  may  here  briefly  chronicle  the 
remainder  of  his  career,  and  have  done  with  him.     He  con- 
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tinued  to  act  in  London,  whenever  he  could  get  an  engage- 
ment, for  ten  years  longer.  When  without  an  engagement  at 
the  theatre,  or  when  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  or  the  Fleet 
prison,  he  occupied  himself  with  literary  work.  In  1753  he 
began  to  write  The  Lives  and  Chaj-acters  of  the  Most  Eminent 
Actors  and  Actresses,  only  one  part  of  which,  containing  the 
life  of  Barton  Booth,  was  ever  issued.  But  a  sojourn  in  the 
King's  Bench,  later  in  the  same  year,  gave  him  leisure  to  com- 
plete five  volumes  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  is  by  no  means  a  despicable  piece  of  work. 
In  1756  he  issued  a  volume  of  Dissertations  on  Theatrical 
Subjects,  of  little  interest.  In  1758  he  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  ;  but  the  trading  vessel  in 
which  he  embarked  for  Ireland  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  most  of  the  passengers,  including  Theophilus 
Cibber,  were  drowned. 

It  might  have  been  thought,  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
Mrs.  Cibber's  friendly  correspondence  with  Garrick,  and  from 
what  Davies  tells  us  of  their  extraordinary  suitability  to  one 
another  on  the  stage,  that  they  would  continue  to  act  together 
in  perfect  harmony  from  first  to  last.  But  the  best  of  friends 
may  occasionally  fall  out  ;  and  after  two  successful  seasons 
there  was  a  rupture.  Garrick  and  Spranger  Barry  had  a 
difference ;  and  Mrs.  Cibber  took  Barry's  part.  Perhaps  all 
along  she  had  been  feeling  rather  sore  at  the  disappointment 
of  not  joining  with  him  in  the  patent.  Perhaps  he  was  at 
this  time,  as  he  certainly  was  at  a  later  date,  annoyed  at  her 
frequent  absences  from  the  theatre  on  account  of  ill  health. 
In  any  case,  in  the  summer  of  1749,  Barry  and  Mrs.  Cibber 
revolted  from  Drury  Lane,  and  engaged  with  Rich  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  the  company  at  that  time  also  included  Quin 
and  Mrs.  Woffington.  The  house  opened  in  October  with 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Barry,  of  course,  being  the  Romeo  and  Mrs. 
Cibber  the  Juliet.  But  Garrick  had  got  wind  of  what  the 
rival  house  was  to  do ;  and  he  also  opened  on  the  same  night 
with  the  same  play,  having  secured  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Bellamy 
to  play  Juliet  to  his  Romeo.  The  critics  differed  in  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  performances.  Tate  Wilkinson 
says  that  at  this  period  both  Barry  and  Mrs.  Cibber  were 
in    their   prime,   and    that  it  was    no  wonder  such  a   pair   of 
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lovers  obtained  the  triumph  they  did.  Indeed,  he  considered 
it  a  pity  that  they  were  ever  separated  ;  and  declares  that 
although  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  attractive  enough  when  she  and 
Garrick  acted  in  it  afterwards,  it  was  always  apparent  in  the 
love  scenes  that  she  wanted  her  former  Romeo.  When  we 
remember  what  the  counsel  for  the  defence  said  in  the  action 
Cibber  v.  Sloper,  it  is  curious  to  find  Sir  John  Hill,  in  his 
little  treatise  on  the  art  of  playing  called  The  Actor,  remarking 
that  Mrs.  Cibber  was  more  herself  in  Juliet  than  in  any  other 
character  because  she  had  a  heart  formed  more  for  love  than 
for  any  other  passion.  But  her  acting  in  the  scene  which  he 
selects  for  special  commendation  implies  more  than  this ;  for 
he  says  : — 

"  He  who  has  seen  Mrs.  Cibber,  from  the  first  suspicion 
of  the  draught  not  acting  as  intended,  rise  to  the  terror  of  her 
waking  before  the  time,  finding  herself  encompassed  '  with 
reeking  shanks,  and  yellow  chopless  skulls,'  becoming  distracted 
with  the  horror  of  the  place,  '  Plucking  the  mangled  Tibault 
from  his  shroud,'  till  at  length  she  shall,  madly  playing  with 
her  forefather's  joints.  '  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone,  as 
with  a  club,  dash  out  her  desperate  brains,'  has  seen  all  that 
is  possible  to  be  conveyed,  this  way,  of  terror,  and  has  had 
an  example  of  that  gradation  by  which  fire  and  spirit  may  be 
raised,  according  to  the  circumstances,  from  the  most  slight 
step  to  the  most  exalted  height.  .  .  .  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
anything  on  the  British  stage  superior  to  the  excellence  Mrs. 
Cibber  displays  in  this  passage." 

But  however  excellent  the  acting,  playgoers  of  that  day 
could  not  stand  the  same  bill  of  fare  at  two  theatres 
simultaneously  for  twelve  successive  nights.  The  wits  made 
epigrams,  such  as — 

"Well,  what's  to-night?  says  angry  Ned, 
As  up  from  bed  he  rouses ; 
Romeo  again  ?   and  shakes  his  head  ; — 
A  plague  on  both  your  houses  ! " 

But,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  the  paying  public  stayed 
away ;  and  the  play  was  consequently  withdrawn. 

Mrs.  Cibber  can  hardly  have  been  as  comfortable  at 
Covent  Garden  as  at  Drury  Lane.     For  one  thing,  she  and 
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Mrs.  Woffington  had  what  Davies  calls  a  "  cool  contempt "  for 
each  other,  but  what  might  perhaps  be  more  justly  described 
as  a  burning  jealousy  of  one  another ;  which  was  frequently 
exhibited  in  looks,  and  whispers,  though  it  never  broke  out 
into  such  open  quarrels  as  occurred  between  Woffington  and 
Bellamy.  One  may  well  wonder,  however,  how  the  fiery  Irish- 
woman managed  to  restrain  herself  from  an  explosion  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  following:  One  day  in  1750,  when  Mrs. 
Cibber  was  suddenly  taken  ill  during  the  representation  of 
King  John,  Mrs.  Woffington,  who  was  ever  ready  to  do 
anything  in  the  interests  of  her  employers,  came  forward 
on  the  stage  ready  dressed  to  take  the  part  of  Constance, 
when  the  audience  received  her  with  such  expressions  of 
disapprobation  that  she  would  have  had  to  retire  in  confusion 
had  not  Ryan  come  forward  and  humbly  asked  them  whether, 
in  the  circumstances,  they  would  not  kindly  allow  Mrs. 
Woffington  to  act  the  part  as  a  substitute.  On  the  night 
of  her  Benefit  in  March  1752,  Mrs.  Cibber  made  a  display 
of  her  versatility  and  range  of  power  by  first  playing  Lady 
Macbeth  (the  masterpiece  of  her  tragic  rival  Mrs.  Pritchard), 
and  then  taking  the  part  of  Cynthia  (one  of  extreme  simplicity), 
in  a  little  fairy  comedy  entitled  The  Oracle,  which  she  herself 
had  translated  from  the  French.  In  a  prologue  spoken  by 
Barry,  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  was  claimed  for  this 
little  piece  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  production 
of  their  favourite : 

"She  hopes — for  'tis  a  female  has  been  scribbling — 
That  no  male  critic  here  will  dare  be  nibbling. 
A  woman  write? — Yes,  faith, — I  am  no  fibber; 
And  who  d'  ye  think  this  author  is  ? — our  Cibber  !  " 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  The  Oracle ; — unless 
indeed,  we  ought  to  note  its  entire  inoffensiveness  as  being, 
at  that  date,  particularly  remarkable ;  a  quality  which  is  thus 
indicated  in  another  passage  of  Barry's  prologue — 

"The  piece,  we  hope,  will  all  your  fancies  hit, 
Though  it,  perhaps,  may  want — what  some  call  wit. 
No  smutty  jokes, — not  one  intriguing  wench, — 
Odd  creatures,  sure,  our  lively  friends  the  French  ! " 

This  was  towards  the  close  of  her  not  very  extended 
connection    with    Covent    Garden ;    for    in    the   course   of  the 
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following  summer  Garrick  made  his  peace  with  her ;  and 
when  the  houses  next  opened,  she  once  more  reappeared  at 
Drury  Lane ;  and  she  never  acted  at  any  other  house  to  the 
day  of  her  death.  Covent  Garden  naturally  felt  her  defection 
as  a  severe  blow ;  but  the  management  put  the  best  possible 
face  on  it,  and  in  a  prologue  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  which 
that  house  opened,  Barry  said — 

"Who  would  have  thought  that  Juliet  e'er  could  prove 
False  to  her  Romeo,  faithless  to  her  love  ? 
She  on  whose  voice  th'  enraptured  audience  hung, 
Caught  by  th'  angelic  music  of  her  tongue? 
In  such  sad  plight,  what  could  poor  Romeo  do  ? 
Why,  faith,  like  modern  lovers, — seek  a  new  ! " 

A  very  promising  young  actress,  to  whom  Barry  is  said 
to  have  made  love  when  off,  as  well  as  when  on,  the  stage, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Mrs.  Cibber;  but,  unfortunately  for 
Covent  Garden,  her  promise  was  scarcely  fulfilled. 

For  fourteen  years  longer,  from  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
to  that  of  fifty-two,  Mrs.  Cibber  continued  to  be  the  delight 
of  audiences  at  Drury  Lane.  Baker  tells  us  in  his  Biographica 
Dramatica  that — 

"  Her  person  was  perfectly  elegant ;  for  although  she 
somewhat  declined  beyond  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  even 
wanted  that  embonpoint  which  sometimes  is  assistant  in 
concealing  the  impression  made  by  the  hand  of  time,  yet 
there  was  so  complete  a  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the 
different  parts  which  constituted  this  lady's  form,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  view  her  figure  and  not  think  her  young,  or 
look  in  her  face  and  not  consider  her  handsome." 

There  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  observation  in  a 
story  which  is  told  of  her,  when  forty-seven  years  of  age,  as 
acting  with  success  the  part  of  Celia  in  The  School  for  Lovers, 
Celia  being  represented  as  a  young  girl  of  fifteen.  Garrick 
related  that  when  the  author  was  reading  this  piece,  together 
with  Mrs.  Cibber  and  some  other  performers,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Whitehead,  he  suggested  to  their  host  to  ask  Mrs.  Cibber, 
who  was  then  looking  over  her  part  with  her  spectacles  on, 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  add  a  few  years  to  Celia's 
age.      After   a   short   consideration    of  the   point,  she   simply 
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desired  that  it  might  not  be  altered,  as  she  liked  it  better 
as  it  then  stood ;  and,  to  everybody's  surprise,  she  acted  the 
part  in  a  style  so  simple  and  natural  that  anyone  amongst 
the  audience  unacquainted  with  her  age  might  have  imagined 
her  to  be  really  a  young  girl  of  fifteen. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  vein  of  true  humour,  and  the 
abundant  vivacity,  which  we  find  displayed  in  Mrs.  Cibber's 
correspondence,  she  was  never  anything  but  a  complete 
failure  in  comedy.  It  was  by  no  means  easy  to  convince 
her  of  this,  however ;  and  from  time  to  time  she  made  various 
attempts  at  it,  which  were  scarcely  more  successful  than  her 
husband's  attempts  at  tragedy.  In  1754  George  the  Second 
happened  to  remember  how  greatly  he  had  been  diverted  by 
Wilks  and  Oldfield  in  a  play  called  The  Chances  (an  adaptation 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher), 
and  asked  why  that  play  had  ceased  to  be  put  upon  the  stage. 
There  were  several  reasons  why ;  one  being  the  exceeding 
grossness  of  the  dialogue ;  but  of  course  as  soon  as  the  royal 
hint  was  conveyed  to  Garrick  he  at  once  set  about  furbishing 
up  the  old  play  so  as  to  make  it  less  exceptionable  in  language 
and  action  to  what,  according  to  our  notions,  was  a  by  no 
means  over-squeamish  age.  This,  by  the  way,  was  not 
precisely  what  George  II  wanted,  for  he  had  previously  in- 
sisted on  the  restoration  of  certain  disgusting  scenes  that  the 
growing  decency  of  actors  and  managers  had  banished  from 
Otway's  Venice  Pi-eserved.  Garrick's  principal  difficulty, 
however,  was  to  get  a  suitable  Constantia.  Mrs.  Cibber, 
by  reason  of  a  clause  in  her  articles,  claimed  the  right  to 
choose  any  character  she  pleased  to  act,  in  any  new  or 
revived  play ;  and  she  now  insisted  upon  playing  Constantia. 
Garrick  knew  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  protest ;  so  he  quietly 
let  her  have  her  own  way,  judging,  quite  correctly  as  it 
happened,  that  in  a  very  short  time  she  would  get  tired  of 
appearing  in  the  part,  when  her  audience  showed  no  signs  of 
approbation.  Nevertheless,  she  afterwards  made  various  other 
attempts  in  comedy;  notably  in  1 760-1,  when  she  played 
Lady  Sadlife  in  The  Double  Gallant,  Widow  Belmour  in  The 
Way  to  Keep  Him,  and  other  similar  characters,  with  no 
addition,  if  with  no  particular  risk,  to  her  reputation.  As 
Davies   puts   it,  in  the  approved    eighteenth-century  manner, 
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"  Melpomene  could  not  transfer  herself  into  Thalia."     Churchill 
in  his  Rosciad,  tells  us  much  the  same  thing.     She  was — 

"  Form'd  for  the  tragic  scene,  to  grace  the  stage, 
With  rival  excellence  of  love  and  rage ; 
Mistress  of  each  soft  art,  with  matchless  skill, 
To  turn  and  wind  the  passions  as  she  will  ; 
To  melt  the  heart  with  sympathetic  woe, 
Awake  the  sigh,  and  teach  the  tear  to  flow ; 
To  put  on  Frenzy's  wild  distracted  glare, 
And  freeze  the  soul  with  horror  and  despair." 

But  when,  giddy  with  praise,  and  puffed  with  female  pride, 
she  quitted  tragedy  in  her  ambition  to  achieve  a  like 
success  in  comedy,  he  declares — 

"I  scarcely  can  believe  my  ears,  my  eyes, 
Or  find  out  Cibber  through  the  dark  disguise." 

As  to  her  supreme  excellence  in  tragedy,  there  were  never 

two  opinions  ;  for  although  Dr.  Johnson  thought  she  got  more 

reputation    than    she    deserved,  that  judgment    needs    to    be 

heavily  discounted  by  reason  of  Johnson's  persistent  persuasion 

that  his  tragedy  of  Irene  failed  on  account  of  the  incapacity 

of  the  performers,  of  whom  Mrs.  Cibber  was  one,  rather  than 

on    account    of    its     own    inherent    dulness    and    pomposity. 

Davies  tells  us  that  until  the  sweet  character  of  Ophelia  was 

personated  by  Mrs.  Cibber  it  was  thought  poorly  of  and  never 

properly  understood ;    and    other   critics  testify  that  she  was 

the   best  Ophelia  that   ever    appeared.      It    is    said    that    no 

eloquence  could  paint  her  distressed  and  distracted  look  when 

she  uttered  the  sentence — "  Lord  !  we  know  what  we  are,  but 

we  cannot  tell  what    we    shall    be ; "    and    that    the  piercing 

pathos    of   her — "  I   would   give    you    some  violets,  but  they 

withered  all  when   my  poor  father  died,"  never  failed  to  draw 

tears  from  her  audience.      Derrick,  in  his  General  View  of  the 

Stage,  commends   the  simple  and  tender  naturalness  of   her 

acting  in  the  garden  scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  well  as  the 

agonies  of  grief  and  despair  which    she  exhibited  in   the  last 

act.      He  also  commends  the  natural  and  affecting  conjugal 

affection  of   her    Belvidera;    the   maternal  tenderness  of   her 

Andromache ;    and  the  variety  of  expression  she  showed  as 

Alicia  in  Jane  Shore, — ther  age  and  scorn  of  the  scene  with 

Hastings  in  the  second   act,  and  the  transition   from  rage  to 
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grief  in  the  final  scene  of   act  four.      In  this   last  scene,  he 
declares — 

"  She  rises  to  all  the  extremities  of  rage,  grief,  despair, 
which  terminate  in  madness.  Her  face,  her  looks,  every  atti- 
tude, are  strongly  expressive  of  her  inward  conflicts.  At  last, 
a  haggard  wildness  usurps  her  looks,  and  she  exhibits  all  the 
symptoms  of  rage,  despair,  and  madness.  One  would  think 
that  the  '  horrid  headless  trunk '  of  Hastings  was  actually 
skimming  before  her." 

When  Boaden  took  his  father,  in  his  old  age,  to  see  the 
Juliet  of  Mrs.  ("Perdita")  Robinson,  the  old  man  thought  the 
beautiful  young  actress  languid  and  unimpassioned  in  com- 
parison with  Mrs.  Cibber,  with  whom,  he  would  enthusiastically 
maintain,  "  no  creature  of  earth's  mould "  could  possibly  be 
compared  in  Juliet  and  in  Monimia.  Sir  John  Hill,  in  The 
Actor,  drew  attention  to  her  large  and  strong  features,  so 
admirably  adapted  for  marking  the  passions,  and  to  her 
piercing  eye, — two  of  the  greatest  natural  advantages  a 
player  can  possess.  And  he  has  a  word  or  two  to  say 
respecting  her  peculiar  accent  and  elocution,  which  goes  to 
show  that  she  afterwards  threw  off  something  of  the  mannerism 
described  by  Richard  Cumberland ;  although  to  the  end, 
according  to  a  critic  in  the  Dramatic  Censor  of  1770,  she 
retained  "  a  relish  of  the  old  ri-tum-ti,  which  often  gave  us 
offence."  The  art  of  delivering  a  sentiment  justly,  Hill  tells 
us,  can  never  be  dictated  by  rules ;  and  cadences  are  no 
more  to  be  learned  by  rote  than  by  imitation.  Everybody 
admires  when  Mrs.  Cibber  recites  Alicia.  But  nobody  could 
execute  the  passages  after  her  by  ear,  nor  could  they  do  it 
by  note,  were  every  accent  put  down  upon  paper.  Nay,  even 
if  the  sounds  could  be  exactly  imitated,  the  effect  would  not 
be  the  same ;  for  these  cadences  suit  her  voice,  but  would  no 
more  fit  another  actress  than  her  clothes  would.  And  there 
must  have  been  something  in  it  totally  different  from  the 
monotonous  and  wearying  chant  of  which  Cumberland  speaks ; 
for  Hill  declares  that  nobody  could  hear  the  Alicia  of  Mrs. 
Cibber  without  feeling  more  than  even  the  author  did  when 
he  wrote  the  scenes.  There  was  also  something  in  her  voice 
and  manner  that  was  absolutely  inimitable.  Tate  Wilkinson 
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was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mimics  that  ever  lived. 
He  was  able  to  give  the  voice,  manner,  and  tone  of  Garrick 
or  Quin,  Mrs.  Crawford  or  Mrs.  Bellamy ;  and  even,  it  is  said, 
the  very  features  of  Mrs.  Wofifington.  But  the  electrifying 
manner  of  Mrs.  Cibber  he  acknowledges  to  have  been 
altogether  beyond  him  :  "  her  excellence  was  of  that  superior 
kind  that  I  can  only  retain  her  in  my  mind's  eye." 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Garrick  as  early  as  1 746,  we  find 
Mrs.  Cibber  complaining  of  her  "  old  complaint  in  the 
stomach " ;  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  she  suffered  from  a 
disorder  which  was  a  puzzle  to  her  physicians,  and  for  which 
they  doubtless  treated  her  very  improperly.  Her  sudden  and 
frequent  attacks  of  illness  greatly  interfered  with  her  acting ; 
and  were  sometimes  of  such  severity  that  the  newspapers 
of  that  day,  which  seem  to  have  been  every  whit  as  eager  for 
"  early  intelligence "  as  those  of  our  own,  speculated  on  the 
probability  of  her  not  surviving  many  hours,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  boldly  announced  the  celebrated  actress's 
death.  From  some  MS.  letters  in  the  Forster  collection  at 
South  Kensington,  it  appears  that  her  absences  from  the 
theatre  on  account  of  these  illnesses  sometimes  led  to  lively 
disputes  with  the  management.  A  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  on  the  17th  of  December  1756  runs  as  follows: — 

"  MADAM, — We  were  in  hopes  from  the  late  return  of 
your  illness,  and  the  impossibility  of  your  being  of  that 
service  to  us  this  season  which  we  might  have  expected,  that 
you  would  have  prevented  us  sending  to  you  by  making  some 
proposal  to  us  on  your  part. — We  did  not  in  the  least  hesitate 
the  last  season  at  paying  your  whole  salary,  though  you  were 
not  capable  of  going  through  the  business  of  it :  and  in  order 
to  recover  your  health,  we  permitted  you  to  leave  the  company 
a  considerable  time  before  the  finishing  of  it.  This  winter 
you  came  to  us  very  late ;  and  your  illness  is  now  un- 
fortunately returned,  two-thirds  of  our  season  are  now  expired, 
and  Mrs.  Cibber  has  played  but  four  times.  We  are  willing 
to  reward  you  fully,  nay  generously,  for  what  you  have  done 
or  may  do  this  season,  but  indeed  we  cannot  think  it  reason, 
able  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  as  you  received  the  last  year  for 
so  very  small  a  portion  of  your  service.     We  would  not  make 
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ourselves  judges  in  this  affair,  as  we  are  equally  concerned  in 
it  with  yourself,  and  therefore  we  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  our 
mutual  friends,  and  to  stand  by  their  determination. — We  are, 
Madam,  your  most  obedient  servants,  J.  LACY 

David  Garrick" 

Her  answer  to  this  is  lost ;  but  from  another  letter,  signed 
by  both  Garrick  and  Lacy,  we  gather  that  she  had  held  out 
hopes  of  being  able  to  appear  in  about  a  fortnight's  time. 
They  point  out  to  her  that  then  three-fourths  of  their  season 
will  be  over,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  other  arrangements 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  make,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  her  to  make  more  than  a  dozen  appearances  in 
the  course  of  the  rest  of  the  season.  Consequently,  they  are 
bound  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  their  former  letter.  To  this 
she  replied  with  the  following  ultimatum  : — 

"Sunday  Night,  Jan.  9,  1757 
"  GENTLEMEN, — I    am    sorry   to    find    that    your    letters, 
instead  of   settling  the   affair    in    question,  only  create    fresh 
subject  of  dispute,  which  as  I  am  determined  to  avoid,  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  particulars  of. 

11  You  will  please  to  remember,  your  engagement  with  me 
for  this  season  was  for  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  the  first 
Benefit,  clear  of  all  charges.  Being  call'd  upon  to  play  the 
first  of  December,  I  was  so  ill,  I  was  forced  to  refuse ;  but 
having  now  recover'd  my  health,  will  be  ready  to  play  the  1 7th 
of  this  month,  which  will  be  near  seven  weeks  from  the 
time  of  my  being  taken  ill.  I  am  therefore  willing  to  deduct 
seven  weeks  out  of  my  salary,  according  to  the  number  of 
weeks  your  house  will  play  this  season.  This,  Gentlemen,  is 
what  I  am  ready  to  agree  to,  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost, 
I  beg  your  positive  and  immediate  answer.  Am  I  of  your 
company,  or  am  I  not  ? — I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  S.  ClBBER  " 

From  the  time  of  her  first  setting  out,  as  is  apparent  from 
Fleetwood's  evidence  in  the  Sloper  case  in  173S,  Mrs.  Cibber 
demanded  what  were  considered  very  high  terms ;  and  from 
an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Managers  of  Drury  Lane  to 
Dr.    Barry,    written    in     1759,    twenty-one    years     afterwards 
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(which  is  also  amongst  the  Forster  MSS.),  it  appears  that  she 
remained  a  good  hand  at  a  bargain  to  the  end.  Dr.  Barry 
seems  to  have  been  negotiating  for  an  agreement  on  her 
behalf;  and  the  Managers  say: 

"  We  do  not  accuse  Mrs.  Cibber  of  wilful  neglect,  but  of 
inability  to  perform  her  engagements  with  us.  Her  health 
has  been  so  precarious,  that  managers  would  be  madmen  to 
engage  for  such  a  salary  without  those  conditions  which  (upon 
my  word  of  honour)  were  agreed  to  by  both  parties.  Mrs. 
Cibber  herself  acknowledges  that  she  greatly  disappointed  us 
the  last  winter;  and  had  our  success  wholly  depended  upon 
her,  we  must  have  been  bankrupt." 

They  therefore  wish  her  to  consider  their  situation 
seriously,  and  not  force  them  to  consent  to  terms  which  they 
declare  to  be  not  only  unreasonable  in  themselves,  but  such 
as,  if  granted,  would  form  a  ruinous  precedent.  They  go  on 
to  say  that  they  are  surprised  at  Mrs.  Cibber  alleging  her 
attendance  at  rehearsals  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  salary. 
Managers,  they  point  out,  cannot  very  well  live  by  rehearsals  ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Cibber  had  attended  every  one  (which,  however, 
was  far  from  being  the  case)  and  yet  had  been  unable  to  act 
on  any  one  night,  she  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  a 
farthing  of  her  agreement.  Precisely  how  this  particular 
dispute  ended  we  do  not  know :  but  we  do  know  that  the 
Drury  Lane  managers  must  have  come  to  such  an  arrangement 
as  prevented  Mrs.  Cibber  from  engaging  herself  to  a  rival 
theatre.  Baker  relates  that  Garrick  described  Mrs.  Cibber  as 
the  greatest  female  plague  belonging  to  his  house.  "  I  could 
easily  parry  the  artless  thrusts,  and  despise  the  coarse  language, 
of  some  of  my  other  heroines,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  ; 
"  but  whatever  was  Cibber's  object,  she  was  always  sure  to 
carry  her  point,  by  the  acuteness  of  her  invective,  and  the 
steadiness  of  her  perseverance."  Cradock  bears  this  out  by 
telling  us  that  Garrick  once  remarked  to  him — "  Upon  my 
honour,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  once  solely  conquered 
Clive  myself;  but  as  to  Mrs.  Cibber,  she  could  persuade  me 
out  of  anything."  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  she 
remained  on  terms  of  affectionate  friendship  with  Garrick  to 
the  end  of  her  life. 
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Judging  from  Mrs.  Cibber's  letters,  we  can  well  believe 
that  her  conversation  was  very  pleasant  and  entertaining;  and 
there  are  evidences  of  culture  somewhat  unusual  for  one 
in  her  circumstances.  Davies  says,  with  a  lapse  into  his 
Johnsonian  manner,  that  she  was  civil  without  constraint,  and 
polite  without  affectation.  We  may  readily  credit  his  assertion 
that  there  was  always  such  an  "  engaging  decency "  in  her 
manners  that  notwithstanding  a  "  peculiarity  of  her  situation," 
she  charmed  and  obliged  all  who  approached  her.  But  when 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  in  private  life  her  accomplishments 
"  rendered  her  dear  to  persons  of  the  first  quality  of  her  own 
sex,"  we  must  suspect  the  good  Davies  of  stretching  a  point. 
The  peculiarity  of  her  situation  was,  of  course,  her  connection 
with  Mr.  Sloper.  Until  her  scoundrelly  husband,  Theophilus, 
cheated  the  hangman  by  getting  himself  drowned  in  1758, 
Sloper  could  not  marry  her :  after  that,  when  he  might  have 
done  so,  he  did  not.  How  this  affected  her  position  in  Society 
may  be  judged  from  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Delany  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Dewes,  from  Bath,  in  October  1760.  Amongst  other 
of  the  doings  of  that  fashionable  watering-place,  she  chronicles 
that — 

"  Mr.  Sloper  is  here,  with  Madam  Cibber,  and  daughter  by 
her,  (a  young  woman),  has  been  much  offended  that  his 
daughter  was  not  taken  out  to  dance.  She  was,  the  first 
night,  and  a  sensible  clever  woman  whose  daughter  was  taken 
out  after  her,  refused  to  let  her  dance;  this  put  a  stop  to  Miss 
Cibber's  being  asked  again ;  and  on  Sunday  night,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rooms,  Mr.  Cibber  [Sloper]  collared  poor  Collet, 
abusing  him  at  the  same  time,  and  asking  if  he  had  been  the 
occasion  of  the  affront  put  upon  his  daughter ;  he  said  it  was 
'  by  Mr.  NasJis  direction ' — the  poor  wretch  [i.e.  Beau  Nash]  is 
now  wheeled  into  the  Rooms  ;  Mr.  Cibber  [Sloper]  had  some 
discourse  with  him,  and  so  the  matter  ended." 

A  gentleman  of  fortune  named  Cradock,  who  was  himself 
an  amateur  actor,  and  ambitious  of  shining  as  a  dramatist, 
tells  us,  in  his  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Memoirs,  that  when 
he  was  a  young  man  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  (which  would 
be  in  1758  or  9)  he  spent  six  weeks  of  the  summer  at 
Scarborough,  under  the  care  of  his  old   friend,  Dr.  (afterwards 
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Sir  Noah)  Thomas,  the  celebrated  physician  of  the  place ;  and 
that  amongst  the  frequent  visitors  at  the  Doctor's  table  were 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Marquess  of  Granby,  Mr.  Sterne,  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Cibber,  with  Colonel  (?)  Sloper.  He  says  that 
Mrs.  Cibber's  elegant  manners  introduced  her  into  the  best 
company ;  but  it  is  noticeable  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Cibber's  presence  may  have  been  partly  due  to  her 
being  one  of  Dr.  Thomas's  patients)  that  she  and  her  daughter 
are  the  only  females  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the 
Doctor's  table.  Moreover,  elsewhere  in  his  Memoirs  he  relates 
an  incident  very  similar  to  that  which,  according  to  Mrs. 
Delany,  took  place  at  Bath.  One  Sunday  evening,  he  says, 
at  the  great  tea-drinking  in  the  Rooms  at  Scarborough,  Mrs. 
Terrick,  who  presided,  addressed  the  company  on  the 
impropriety  of  Mrs.  Cibber  being  admitted  to  the  table.  This 
caused  an  immediate  uproar ;  some  siding  with  the  Bishop's 
lady,  and  some  with  the  admittedly  well-behaved  actress. 
Mrs.  Cibber,  however,  considered  it  politic  to  end  the  disturbance 
by  offering  to  retire.  Many  years  afterwards,  Cradock  met 
the  daughter,  when  she  was  the  wife  of  a  respectable  clergyman 
named  Burton,  who  held  one  of  Lord  Craven's  livings,  at 
Benham  in  Berkshire ;  and  she  then  told  him  that  in  her 
younger  days  she  and  her  mother  generally  visited  Scarborough 
in  the  summer-time,  and  that  Dr.  Thomas  insisted  on  Mrs. 
Cibber's  going  into  the  sea,  although  her  terror  of  it  was  such 
that  it  frequently  occasioned  fits. 

In  1763,  after  a  long  run  of  unexampled  prosperity,  things 
went  ill  for  Drury  Lane.  There  were  riots  about  the 
restrictions  Garrick  had  made  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
public  behind  the  scenes  ;  about  the  half-price  at  the  end  of 
the  third  act ; — with  other  matters  of  a  disagreeable  nature. 
The  public  interest,  too,  was  diverted  by  Beard  and  Miss  Brent 
to  their  Beggar's  Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  According  to 
Rogers's  Table  Talk,  Sir  William  Pepys  said  that  the  pit  of 
Drury  Lane  was  often  almost  empty.  And  Davies  tells  us 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  both  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber 
were  performing  in  the  same  play,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
no  more  than  £3,  15s.  6d.  Garrick  therefore  determined 
to  give  himself  a  long  holiday ;  and  in  September  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Cibber  saying  that  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  and 
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friends  he  and  Mrs.  Garrick  would  shortly  start  for  a  tour  in 
France  and  Italy.  When  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months,  Garrick  was  received  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm  ;  and  a  fresh  era  of  prosperity  set  in  at  Drury 
Lane.  During  the  whole  time  of  Garrick's  absence,  Mrs. 
Cibber  had  taken  a  holiday  from  the  stage  also ;  but  when  he 
reappeared  on  the  boards,  she  was  quite  willing  to  reappear 
with  him.  In  August  we  find  her  writing  to  him  in  the  old 
pleasant  way,  as  follows  : — 

..."  And  now  let  me  tell  you  (for  I  am  in  a  very  ill 
humour)  that  you  have  much  disappointed  us  all  with  your 
flattering  promises  of  seeing  us  at  Woodhay.  What  is  become 
of  all  that  fire  of  friendship,  and  seeming  heartiness  with  which 
you  almost  said  you  would  certainly  come  ?  Perhaps  you 
think  such  insinuations  of  no  consequence ;  but  if  you  could 
be  sensible  of  our  impatient  longings,  and  eternal  enquiries 
after  you  of  everybody  who  is  in  London,  or  has  gone  to 
London,  you  would  be  of  another  mind.  Besides  you  have 
actually  starved  us,  and  prevented  our  having  a  morsel  of 
venison  the  whole  summer !  for  Mr.  Sloper  has  positively 
declared  he  will  not  write  for  a  buck  unless  you  and  sweet 
Mrs.  Garrick  compensate  him  by  your  company  for  the 
infinite  fatigue  he  must  be  at  in  writing  a  note  to  his  Royal 
Highness's  keeper.  If  you  have  any  bowels,  you  will  consider 
all  this,  and  generously  send  us  word  to  air  our  beds  and 
stock  our  larder :  if  you  do  not,  I  thank  my  stars  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  be  even  with  you ;  for  not  a  dimple  (I  do  not 
mean  wrinkle)  in  my  face  shall  you  see  till  towards  next 
Christmas.  As  we  have  not  succeeded  with  trying  every 
soothing  means  to  induce  you  to  make  us  happy,  I  would 
have  you  reflect  upon  the  consequence  of  provoking  us,  and 
look  upon  this  letter  as  the  prelude  to  many  things  much  more 
terrible. 

"  As  we  are  not  in  the  least  angry  with  good  Mrs.  Garrick 
(who,  I  am  sure,  always  does  what  you  would  have  her),  we 
beg  our  best  respects  and  compliments  to  her ;  as  for  you, 
though  you  do  not  deserve  it,  I  think,  before  I  conclude  I 
shall  just  give  you  a  hint  that,  upon  ordering  your  horses 
immediately,   and    appearing    before    me    here,   with    all    due 
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submission,  it  is  possible  I  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
it  up  with  you ;  for  I  feel  myself  very  much  disposed  to  be 
(though  I  am  really  ashamed  to  own  it)  most  sincerely  your 
affectionate  friend  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"S.  Cibber" 

Whether  he  did  visit  her  or  not,  on  this  occasion,  does 
not  appear ;  but  he  and  Mrs.  Garrick  were  apparently  in  the 
habit  of  calling  at  Sloper's  house  at  Woodhay,  and  sometimes 
staying  there  three  weeks  at  a  time,  when  on  their  way  to 
Bath,  whither  they  frequently  went  to  take  the  waters.  In 
the  following  October  she  writes  to  say  she  is  delighted  to 
hear  that  he  and  Mrs.  Garrick  are  thinking  of  paying  them  a 
visit ;  and  although  it  is  not  the  season  to  show  the  lions, 
however  things  may  look  out  of  doors,  they  will  do  their 
best  to  make  things  agreeable  within. 

"  Our  common  way  of  passing  our  time  is  in  lively  jokes, 
smart  repartees,  etc.  We  have  it  at  our  fingers'  ends,  and 
are  not  only  witty  ourselves,  but  as  Falstaff  says,  are  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others.  My  very  parrot  is  the  wonder  of  the 
time !  equally  excellent  in  the  sock  or  buskin,  and  when  you 
come,  shall  cut  a  joke,  and  tip  you  a  tragedy  stifffe  that  will 
make  your  very  foretop  stand  on  end.  As  I  hope  to  be 
saved !  I  have  taught  him  to  speak  tragedy.  We  have 
many  other  agreeable  entertainments  here,  too  tedious  to 
mention,  but  they  are  all  at  your  service." 

On  the  15th  of  November  she  had  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  a  special  honour  that  had  befallen  him  in 
the  way  of  royal  patronage.  She  had  always  highly  honoured 
and  loved  the  King,  she  says,  for  his  sweet  disposition  and 
many  amiable  qualities,  and  she  is  now  particularly  charmed 
to  find  he  has  the  nobility  to  openly  profess  himself  the 
admirer  and  patron  of  merit.      And  she  goes  on — 

"  I  still  hold  my  resolution  of  being  in  town  on  the  30th, 
though  my  nerves  are  plaguy  ones  as  well  as  yours  !  I  have 
been  ill  these  two  or  three  days  past,  but  I  hope  I  am  getting 
better.  This  cold  damp  weather  plays  the  vengeance  with  my 
delicacy ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  stage,  I  should  wish,  with 
Lady  Townshend,  that  my  nerves  were  made  of  cart-ropes. 
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"  I  have  sent  your  little  Bellysome  guttle,  which  I  hope 
you  have  received.   .  .  . 

"  I  long  to  hear  your  prologue,  and  have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  happy  one ;  I  have  taken  it  into  my  head  that  you 
have  planned  it  upon  Horace's  First  Epistle  to  Maecenas,  as 
it  is  so  strikingly  applicable  and  fine  for  your  purpose. 

"  Pray  please  me  with  two  or  three  lines,  when  you  have 
recovered  your  fatigue,  and  have  half-an-hour's  leisure,  that 
I  may  know  how  it  was,  and  everything  about  it." 

Shortly  after  this,  she  wrote  to  inform  him  that  their 
common  friend,  Dr.  Barry,  had  sent  her  an  account  of 
Garrick's  theatrical  stud,  and  the  ponies  that  were  to  run. 
She  has  consequently  made  up  her  mind  to  enter  her 
favourite  mare,  Belvidera,  six  or  seven  days  after  she  comes 
to  London  ;  adding,  "  She  is  an  old  one,  but  I  believe  she  will 
still  beat  the  fillies,  as  she  is  sound,  wind  and  limb,  has  never 
yet  flung  her  rider,  and  will  take  care  not  to  come  in  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  field."  This  metaphorical  reference  to  her 
proposed  appearance  on  the  stage  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
understood ;  and  in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  later,  which 
was  the  last  that  Garrick  ever  received  from  her,  she  states 
in  plain  terms  what  her  intentions  are.  After  thanking  him 
for  a  copy  of  his  "  delightful  prologue,"  a  copy  which  she 
intends  to  keep  sacred,  she  goes  on — 

" '  Witty  folks,  you  know,  have  sometimes  cramp  ways 
of  expressing  themselves.'  I  find  I  was  so  very  witty,  it  was 
impossible  to  comprehend  me ;  and  as  I  am  sure  the  fault 
must  lie  at  my  door,  I  am  very  ready  to  humble  myself,  and 
explain  a  part  in  my  last.  I  said  I  would  enter  my  favourite 
mare  Belvidera  into  your  theatrical  stud  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  my  arrival  in  town,  by  which  I  meant  to  inform  you 
that  I  should  perform  that  character  about  that  time.  This 
explanation  will,  I  presume,  answer  the  demand  in  your  last. 

"  I  shall  set  out  from  hence  on  Friday  next,  lie  at  Reading 
that  night,  and  hope  to  arrive  safe  in  Scotland  Yard  the  next 
day  by  dinner.  As  I  intend  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  so  soon,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  than  just  to  deliver 
Mr.  Sloper's  and  my  daughter's  best  compliments  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Garrick,  to  whom  I  beg  mine." 
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It  was  destined  to  be  her  last  season.  She  was  not  so 
well  as  she  had  imagined  ;  but  when,  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  London,  the  King  commanded  a  performance  of  The 
Provoked  Wife  at  Drury  Lane,  although  she  was  greatly- 
indisposed,  nothing  could  prevent  her,  we  are  told,  from 
paying  her  duty  to  King  and  Queen  by  playing  the  part  of 
Lady  Brute ;  and  the  effort  was  believed  by  many  to  have 
hastened  her  death.  She  never  appeared  on  the  stage  again ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  January  1766  she  died,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  fulness  of  her  fame.  When  the 
news  was  brought  to  Garrick,  he  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed — "  Then  Tragedy  has  expired  with  her !  "  By  a 
will,  made  some  years  previously,  while  her  husband  was  still 
alive,  she  left  all  her  property  of  every  kind  in  trust  to  Mr. 
Sloper  for  the  benefit  of  her  two  children.  She  died,  as  she 
had  lived,  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  she  was  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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HANNAH   PRITCHARD 

IT  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  so  meagre  an  account  of  the 
life  and  career  of  Mrs.  Pritchard.  It  appears  to  be 
generally  believed,  and  it  has  been  asserted  frequently  by 
writers  on  the  stage,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  not  only  the 
greatest  actress  that  ever  appeared,  but  also  the  first  actress 
of  any  eminence  to  lead  an  unblemished  life,  and  worthily 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother.  The  phenomenon 
is  admittedly  a  rare  one ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  by  no  means  undeserving  of  much  of  the  praise  that  has 
been  lavished  upon  her,  but  if  any  credit  be  due  to  an  actress 
for  being  the  first  conspicuous  example  of  the  kind,  that  credit 
certainly  belongs  to  Mrs.  Pritchard.  Even  as  a  tragedian, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Mrs.  Pritchard  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  while  in  versatility  and 
range  of  power  she  was  unquestionably  the  superior  of  the 
two.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most  enthusiastic  worshippers  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  that  her  efforts  in  comedy,  like  those  of  Mrs. 
Cibber  before  her,  were  dreary  failures  ;  her  triumphs  were  in 
tragedy  alone.  But  Mrs.  Pritchard  not  only  represented  Lady 
Macbeth  in  a  style  which  was  previously  unapproached,  and 
which  it  was  thought  by  many  good  judges  that  Mrs.  Siddons 
herself,  in  certain  points,  scarcely  equalled  afterwards ;  she 
also  originated  nearly  every  variety  of  character  both  in 
tragedy  and  in  comedy ;  and  was  even  more  successful  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  William  Whitehead  put  this,  neatly 
enough,  in  his  Laureate  manner,  when,  in  some  lines  to 
Garrick,  Melpomene  and  Thalia  were  made  to  say — 

••  'My   l  .  >,  in  Hamlet's  Queen' — 

The  Goddess  of  the  sportive  mien 

Here  stopped  her  short,  and,  with  a  sneer, — 

'  My  Pritchard,  if  you  please,  my  dear 

Her  tragic  merit  I  confess, 

But  surely  mine's  her  proper  dress.'" 
107 
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This  fine  actress  and  most  estimable  woman  was  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  and  obscure  actor  named  Vaughan,  and 
was  born  in  1 7 1 1  ;  nobody  knows  where,  but  probably  in  the 
provinces,  when  her  father  was  on  the  tramp  with  some 
company  of  strollers.  The  first  authentic  notice  we  have  of 
her  is  in  1733,  when,  being  already  a  married  woman,  she 
made  her  appearance  in  a  play  adapted  from  Moliere,  at 
Fielding  and  Hippisley's  theatrical  booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Davies,  indeed,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  states  that,  when  very 
young,  she  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Barton  Booth, 
who  was  greatly  pleased  with  her  manner  of  reciting  several 
scenes,  both  in  comedy  and  in  tragedy  ;  but  that,  being  then 
a  valetudinarian,  and  having  little  to  do  with  the  theatre, 
Booth  recommended  her  to  try  Cibber,  or  some  other  person 
in  authority ;  which  she  accordingly  did,  and  in  consequence 
appeared  in  one  piece  at  the  Haymarket,  and  in  another 
at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  before  she  acted  in 
Bartholomew  Fair.  But  it  was  certainly  at  Fielding  and 
Hippisley's  booth  in  the  Fair  that  she  first  attracted  notice, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  future  reputation,  when  she 
was  "  greatly  caressed  and  admired  "  for  singing 

"Sweet!   if  you  love  me,  smiling  turn," 

in  a  duet  with  an  actor  named  Salway.  Her  singing  of  this,  it 
appears,  created  so  large  a  demand  for  the  song,  that  Fielding 
and  Hippisley  had  an  unlimited  number  printed,  and  gave 
copies  away  daily  in  their  booth  as  long  as  the  Fair  lasted. 

Campbell,  who  gives  one  the  impression  that  he  holds 
a  brief  for  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  has  been  instructed  to  depreciate 
anybody  who  might  possibly  be  placed  in  competition  with 
his  client,  remarks,  in  his  Life  of  the  later  actress,  that 
"  something  of  her  Bartholomew  Fair  origin  "  could  be  traced 
in  Mrs.  Pritchard's  professional  characteristics.  He  would 
have  found  that  there  was  comparatively  little  sting  in  the 
sneer  if  he  had  been  better  acquainted  with  some  of  the  enter- 
tainments which  were  given  in  that  Fair,  and  with  the  kind 
of  people  who  attended  them,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  course  there  were  unlicensed  gin-booths,  and  gaming-tables, 
and  peep-shows,  and  conjurers,  and  rope-dancers,  and  elephants 
that   shot   off  guns,  and   rattlesnakes    that  performed  music, 
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and  giants,  and  dwarfs,  and  pig-women,  and  monsters  of  all 
sorts,  animal  and  human.  But  at  the  time  Mrs.  Pritchard 
performed  there,  there  were  also  dramatic  entertainments, 
some  of  which  differed  in  nothing  from  those  given  at  the 
regular  theatres,  except  in  being  somewhat  shorter ;  and  the 
audiences  who  attended  these  were  largely  composed  of  the 
regular  frequenters  of  the  Haymarket  and  Drury  Lane. 
Bartholomew  Fair  had  been  held  in  Smithfield  for  seven 
hundred  years  and  more ;  and  its  story,  which  has  been  well 
told  by  the  late  Professor  Henry  Morley,  forms  a  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  social  life  of  London.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Fair  was  farmed  by  the  City  Corporation 
to  its  Sword-bearer  for  ^iooa  year,  this  amount  going  to  the 
endowment  of  the  Mayoralty.  There  had  been  plays  there, 
of  a  kind,  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  a  strong  body  of  actors  was  always  drawn 
to  the  Fair  from  Drury  Lane,  because  a  good  deal  of  money 
could  be  earned  there  in  a  short  time.  In  1702  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  closed  on  the  22nd  of  August  until  the  Fair  was  over; 
and  in  1705  the  Haymarket  Theatre  did  likewise.  Mills, 
Bullock,  Norris,  and  Penkethman,  all  from  Drury  Lane, 
acted  in  one  or  other  of  the  booths.  In  1702  Doggett,  who, 
eight  years  before,  had  been  acting  leading  parts  with  Betterton 
and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  performed  there ;  and  somewhat  later, 
while  joint  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  he  even  kept  a  booth  in 
the  Fair.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Georgian  era,  17  15,  we 
hear  that  there  was  a  great  playhouse  erected  there  for  the 
King's  players,  and  that  "  the  booth  is  the  largest  that  ever 
was  built."  And  doubtless  there  was  money  in  it.  Fawkes, 
a  conjurer  who  kept  a  booth  there,  died  in  173 1,  worth 
£10,000.  In  1728  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera  was  acted  there 
by  a  company  of  comedians  from  the  new  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  In  1729  the  Haymarket  actors  opened  "Mr. 
Reynolds's  Great  Theatrical  Booth,  between  the  Hospital 
Gate  and  the  Crown  Tavern "  ;  when  Mrs.  Nokes  and  other 
reputable  performers  appeared  in  the  parts  they  had  sustained 
in  their  own  theatre.  In  1732  Fielding  and  Hippisley 
presented  at  their  booth  The  Envious  Statesman,  or  The  Fall 
of  Essex  in  the  way  of  tragedy ;  and  in  the  way  of  comedy, 
The  Humours  of  the  Forced  Physician,  an  adaptation  by  Fielding 
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from  Le  Mcdecin  Malgri  of  Moliere.  In  1733,  the  year  of 
Mrs.  Pritchard's  first  recorded  appearance,  we  find  at  Lee  and 
Harper's  booth  a  melodrama  entitled  Jephthds  Rash  Vow,  and 
a  farce  entitled  The  Comical  Humours  of  Captain  Buster  and 
his  man  Diddimo,  Halett,  of  Goodman's  Fields,  playing 
Diddimo,  and  Harper,  of  Drury  Lane,  taking  the  part  of 
Captain  Buster.  At  the  same  time,  Miller,  Mills,  and  Oates, 
three  of  the  Drury  Lane  company,  had  a  booth,  where  they 
presented  Jane  Shore,  as  well  as  The  Diverting  Humours  of 
Sir  Anthony  Noddle,  etc.  At  Fielding  and  Hippisley's  booth 
the  playbill  was  as  follows : — . 

"At  FIELDING  and  HIPPISLEY'S 

Great  Theatrical  Booth 

In  the  George  Inn  Yard  in  Smithfield,  during  the  time  of 
Bartholomew  Fair,  will  be  presented  a  Dramatic  Entertainment  (never 
perform'd  there  before)  entitled 

LOVE  AND  JEALOUSY 

OR 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

The  Part  of  Alexander  by  Mr.  Rosco ;  Clytus,  Mr.  Huddy; 
Jlephestion,  Mr.  Houghton;  Lysimachus,  Mr.  Mullart;  Roxana, 
Mrs.  Mullart  ;  Statira,  Mrs.  Houghton. 

To  which  will  be  added  a  Ballad  Opera,  call'd 
A  CURE  FOR  COVETOUSNESS 

OR 

THE  CHEATS  OF  SCAPIN 

Done  from  the  French  of  Moliere. 

The  Part  of  Scapin  by  Mr.  Hippisley,  from  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Covent  Garden;  Old  Gripe,  Mr.  Penkethman,  Son  of  the  late 
facetious  Mr.  William  Penkethman ;  Sly,  Mr.  Salway  ;  Octavian,  Mr. 
Jenkins  ;  Shift,  Mr.  Hewson  ;  Lucia,  Miss  Binks  ;  Loveit,  Mrs. 
Pritchard  ;  Medlar,  Mrs.  Martin.  With  diverting  Humours  of  the 
Original  Marquess  en  Chian,  from  the  Ridotto  Al'  Fresco.  All  the 
characters,  both  Roman  and  Modern,  entirely  new  dress'd. 

With   several   Entertainments   of  Dancing  between  the  Acts,  by 
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Mons.  Le  Brun,  Mrs.  Ogden,  Mr.  Fisher  Tench,  and  Mademoiselle 
D'  Lorme. 

And  further,  to  Divert  the  Audience  during  the  Filling  of  the 
Booth,  the  famous  Mr.  Phillips  will  perform  his  Surprising  Postures 
on  the  Staj 

N.B.  An  Extraordinary  Band  of  Music  is  provided,  consisting  of 
Violins,  Hautboys,  Bassoons,  Kettle  Drums, Trumpets,  and  French  Horns. 

Note.  The  Passage  to  the  Booth  will  be  commodiously  illuminated 
with  several  large  Moons,  for  the  Conveniency  of  the  Company ;  and 
Persons  of  Quality  may  drive'  up  the  Yard. 

To  begin  every  day  at  one  o'clock,  and  continue  till  Eleven  at 
Night." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  people  of  quality  really  did  come  in 
their  coaches  and  drive  up  the  yard.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
said  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Fair.  And  according  to 
the  Daily  Post  of  the  30th  of  August  1732— 

"  Yesterday  the  Prince  and  Princess  went  to  Bartholomew 
Fair,  and  saw  Mr.  Fielding's  celebrated  Droll  called  The  Earl 
of  Essex  and  the  Forced  Physician,  and  were  so  well  pleased 
as  to  stay  to  see  it  twice  performed." 

As  Henry  Morley  points  out,  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  a  large  part  of  the  audience  in  the  principal  theatrical 
booths  was  composed  of  regular  playgoers  at  the  established 
theatres,  from  the  fact  that  when,  in  1733,  Theophilus  Gibber 
announced  from  the  stage  in  the  Fair  that,  on  the  20th  of 
September  next  following,  the  Haymarket  Theatre  would  be 
opened  with  Congreve's  Love  for  Love,  such  an  announcement 
made  in  that  place  was  received  with  strong  applause.  And 
these  were  the  audiences  by  whom  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  first 
"  caressed  and  admired."  One  person  amongst  them,  whose 
judgment  was  more  remarkable  than  his  power  of  versification, 
contributed  to  the  Daily  Post  in  1733  the  following  eulogistic 

and    prophetic    lines,  inscribed    by    II P "to    Mrs. 

Pritchard  on  her  playing  the  Part  of  Lovcit  at  Mr.  Fielding's 
Booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair  "  : — 

"If  to  attract  the  Eye,  to  charm  the  Ear, 
And  touch  the  Heart,  an  Actor's  Heights  appear  ; 
Nature  and  Wit  so  strong  in  thee  combine, 
Excellent  Fair  ! — those  Heights  will  soon  be  thine. 
In  thy  first  Essay  ev'ry  meaning  stroke 
Awakes  our  Senses,  and  supports  the  Joke  ; 
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Surpriz'd  we  view  thy  dawning  Excellence, 
Thy  Tones  and  Gestures — all  result  from  Sense. 
From  hence  transplanted  to  a  brighter  Stage, 
(And  Prophet  may  I  be  !)  thou'lt  charm  the  Age, 
When  Art,  with  delicate  Experience  join'd, 
Shall  form  thy  Action,  and  improve  thy  Mind, 
How  wilt  thou,  perfect  both  in    Voice  and  Mien, 
Add  pointed  Beauties  to  the  painted  Scene?" 

Mrs.  Pritchard  at  this  time  was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  although  not  a  beauty,  was  a  young  woman  of  easy  and 
elegant  deportment,  with  a  most  agreeable-looking  face,  a  pair 
of  very  expressive  eyes,  and  what  a  newspaper  writer  of  her 
day  describes  as  "the  most  articulate  harmonious  voice  that 
ever  woman  was  blest  with."  It  happened  that  in  1733 
Highmore,  the  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  quarrelled 
with  his  principal  actors ;  who  revolted  from  him,  and  opened 
the  playhouse  in  the  Haymarket  on  their  own  account ;  calling 
themselves  "  the  Comedians  of  His  Majesty's  Revels."  Mrs. 
Pritchard  applied  to  these  seceders  for  an  engagement ;  and 
they  were  very  glad  to  secure  so  promising  a  young  actress. 
One  of  the  first  parts  she  appeared  in  was  that  of  Belinda  in  The 
Mother-in- Law,  an  adaptation  from  Moliere's  Malade  Imagin- 
aire;  and  in  her  first  season  she  played  in  a  great  variety  of 
parts,  mostly  comedy,  with  uncommon  success.      Davies  says : 

"  Her  genteel  person,  for  she  was  then  young  and  slender ; 
her  attractive  countenance,  which,  in  the  phrase  of  Shakespeare, 
'  beat  an  alarm  to  love ; '  her  expressive  yet  simple  manner ; 
her  unembarrassed  deportment  and  proper  action  ;  charmed  all 
the  spectators,  who  looked  at  one  another  with  surprise  and 
pleasure,  as  if  congratulating  themselves  on  seeing  a  rising 
genius,  capable  perhaps,  one  day,  of  consoling  them  for  the 
loss  of  their  favourite  Oldfield,  who  was  then  lately  deceased." 

A  year  later,  when  the  two  companies  of  Drury  Lane  and 
the  Haymarket  were  united  under  the  management  of  Fleetwood, 
Mrs.  Pritchard  was  transferred  to  Drury  Lane ;  where  she 
remained,  with  one  summer  interval  at  the  Haymarket  in 
1735,  until  1 74 1.  But  although  of  too  much  consequence 
to  be  altogether  neglected,  she  was  at  first  given  few  proper 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  her  talents ;  and  in  consequence 
of  Fleetwood's  want  of  discrimination,  or  through  the  jealousy 
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of   rivals,  was  too    frequently  thrust  into  inferior  characters. 
Sir  John  Hill  says  : 

"  I  can  recollect  our  having  seen  all  that  merit  in  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  through  the  disguise  of  little  characters,  which 
afterwards  disclosed  itself  in  Rosalind  ;  and  can  remember  the 
audience  bestowing  their  curses  on  the  managers  for  not  giving 
that  good  actress  a  better  gown." 

She  was  modest,  he  says ;  and  not  receiving  at  first  all  the 
applause  she  really  deserved,  imagined  herself  to  be  unworthy 
of  it,  and  was  consequently  discouraged  from  putting  forth  all 
her  talent.  The  first  speech  that  ever  obtained  her  a  loud 
applause  was  the  "  Take  the  cork  out  of  my  mouth  that  I  may 
drink  thy  tidings,"  in  Rosalind ;  and  the  praise  she  received 
for  her  manner  of  speaking  this  put  a  fresh  spirit  into  her 
acting,  so  that  she  extorted  applause  again  and  again  through- 
out the  play, — and,  says  Hill,  for  ever  afterwards.  Davies 
tells  us  much  the  same.  He  remembered  that  when  Mrs. 
Cibber  made  her  first  appearance  in  Zara  (which  was  in  1736), 
Mrs.  Pritchard  was  cast  into  the  inferior  part  of  Selima.  But, 
he  says,  it  was  impossible  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  so  bright  a 
diamond  as  Pritchard ;  and  by  degrees  the  Patentee  became 
convinced  that  it  was  his  interest,  as  well  as  hers,  to  let  her 
be  seen  more  frequently  in  parts  of  importance.  And  when 
she  was  allowed  to  appear  as  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  It,  she 
at  once  took  her  place  in  the  front  rank  of  female  performers. 
In  the  meantime,  she  had  made  one  or  two  reappearances  in 
Bartholomew  Fair  ;  playing  the  part  of  Cloe  in  a  new  ballad 
opera  called  The  Constant  Lover  at  Fielding's  booth  in  1734; 
and  in  1736  taking  her  old  part  of  Loveit  in  The  Cheats  of 
Scapin.  This  Fielding,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  was 
not  Henry  Fielding,  the  great  novelist,  as  Henry  Morley 
imagined,  but  an  actor  named  Timothy  Fielding. 

During  this  period  at  Drury  Lane,  Mrs.  Pritchard  played 
a  wide  range  of  parts,  chiefly  in  comedy,  but  exhibiting  her 
tragic  powers  also  as  Lady  Anne  in  Richard  the  Third,  as 
Anne  Boleyn,  as  Lady  Macduff,  and  as  Desdemona.  In 
January  1742  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  playing  throughout  the  season,  both  in 
comedy  and  in  tragedy.  In  1743  she  returned  to  Drury 
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Lane;  where  she  played  mostly  in  comedy,  but  gained  much 
applause  also  as  Jane  Shore  and  as  Belvidera.  In  1744  she 
was  at  Covent  Garden  again  ;  where  her  tragic  appearances 
included  Queen  Catherine,  Calista,  Andromache,  Lady 
Macbeth,  the  Queen  in  Richard  the  Third,  Portia  in  Julius 
Ccesar,  and  Marcia  in  Addison's  Cato.  In  1746  Richard 
Cumberland  saw  her  act  at  this  theatre,  with  Quin,  Garrick, 
and  Mrs.  Cibber,  in  The  Fair  Penitent ;  and  although,  he  says, 
Mrs.  Pritchard  condescended  to  the  humble  part  of  Lavinia, 
in  his  opinion  she  was  decidedly  superior  to  Mrs.  Cibber, 
having  more  nature,  more  change  of  tone,  and  more  variety 
both  of  action  and  expression.  Old  Colley  Cibber,  it  appears, 
was  continually  advising  Mrs.  Pritchard  to  "  tone  "  her  words, 
after  the  declamatory,  half-chanting  style  of  himself  and 
Quin ;  but  her  own  feeling  and  judgment  happily  inclined  her 
to  the  new  style  which  was  being  brought  in  by  Garrick. 
Actors,  as  well  as  other  people,  may  perhaps  rise  on  stepping- 
stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things ;  but  they  find 
other  stepping-stones  a  convenience  also.  Davies  tells  us  how 
Mrs.  Pritchard  found  one  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Horton,  a 
favourite  actress  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  who  for  many 
years  commanded  a  large  income.  But  as  she  advanced  in 
life,  though  her  features  still  retained  their  great  beauty,  her 
figure  became  extremely  corpulent ;  and  when,  in  the  hope  of 
preserving  a  naturally  fine  shape,  she  took  to  tight  lacing,  the 
upper  part  of  her  figure  was  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
her  body  as  to  look  highly  ridiculous.  And  so  it  happened  that 
poor  Mrs.  Horton  was  stripped  of  her  characters,  one  by  one,  in 
favour  of  the  now  more  shapeable  and  captivating  Mrs.  Pritchard. 
When  Garrick  became  one  of  the  patentees  and  joint- 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  although  Mrs.  Cibber  was  his  favourite 
tragic  actress,  he  was  careful  to  secure  Mrs.  Pritchard  also. 
Rich  and  his  friends  at  Covent  Garden  were  naturally  some- 
what dismayed  at  the  galaxy  of  talent  which  was  being 
gathered  together  at  the  other  house ;  and  some  of  them 
attempted  to  make  mischief  between  the  new  actor-manager 
and  his  performers  at  Drury  Lane.  One  of  the  first,  perhaps 
the  very  first  letter  which  Garrick  wrote  in  his  capacity  of 
manager,  was  one  to  Mrs.  Pritchard's  husband  in  this  con- 
nection.     Garrick  observes — 
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"  That  Mr.  Rich  may  be  uneasy  you  have  left  him,  I  can 
believe,  and  that  his  friends  may  endeavour  to  alarm  you  and 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  is  very  natural ;  but  that  any  of  these  artifices 
should  disturb  your  quiet  (as  you  are  well  versed  in  theatrical 
policy)  surprises  me  much.  ...  I  have  dealt  by  you  as  one  of 
my  own  family,  and  I  think  your  situation  with  regard  to  me 
should  dispel  suspicions  and  uneasiness. 

"  I  have  not  engaged  Mrs.  Cibber  as  yet,  and  if  I  should, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  no  such  stupid  article  as  playing 
with  her  alone  shall  be  part  of  the  agreement.  If  you  well 
consider  the  falsehood,  you  may  know  that  such  clauses  are 
incompatible  with  my  interest  and  inclination.  .  .  . 

u  Mrs.  Pritchard  may  depend  upon  the  strictest  justice  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment :  nor  shall  it  be  in  the  power  of  any 
haughty  woman  to  injure  her.  .  .  .  It  is  my  interest  (putting 
friendship  out  of  the  case)  that  your  wife  should  maintain  her 
character  upon  the  stage.  ...  I  have  employed  my  power  to 
fix  you  in  the  best  station  I  could,  and  what  I  think  will  put 
you  upon  the  footing  you  desire.  Have  I  done  this,  do  you 
think,  to  deceive  you  with  appearances  ?  " 

Mrs.  Pritchard's  husband  had  apparently  been  connected 
with  the  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  some  years, 
and  Garrick  had  evidently  fixed  him  in  a  post  that  was 
considered  eminently  satisfactory.  From  a  letter  of  Horace 
Walpole's,  written  from  Strawberry  Hill  in  August  1748,  we 
gather  that  Mr.  Pritchard  was  treasurer  of  the  theatre  ;  although 
Cunningham  states  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Walpole,  and  the 
statement  has  been  carelessly  repeated  after  him,  that  the 
treasurer  was  her  son.      Walpole  writes  : — 

"  I  am  now  in  the  act  of  expecting  the  house  of  Pritchard, 
Dame  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Metheglin  to  dinner.  ...  In  the 
evening  we  go  to  a  play  at  Kingston,  where  the  places  are  two 
pence  a  head." 

This  appears  to  have  been  Horace  Walpole's  first  view  of 
Mrs.  Pritchard  in  private  life ;  and  she  was  then  probably 
introduced  to  him  as  the  inseparable  friend  of  his  favourite 
Kitty  Clive.  In  a  postscript  to  the  foregoing  letter,  written 
the  next  morning,  he  says : 

"  I  had  not  time  to  finish  my  letter  last  night,  for  we  did 
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not  return  from  the  dismal  play,  which  was  in  a  barn  at 
Kingston,  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Our  dinner  passed  off 
very  well.  ...  I  never  saw  more  proper,  decent  behaviour 
than  Mrs.  Pritchard's,  and  I  assure  you  even  treasurer 
Pritchard  was  far  better  than  I  expected." 

From  this  sneer  of  the  superfine  and  witty  Horace,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  Mr.  Pritchard  was  a  gentlemanly  and  in- 
offensive man,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  smile  and  hold  his 
tongue  when  he  was  in  the  company  of  such  brilliant  talkers 
as  usually  forgathered  at  Strawberry  Hill.  All  that  is  other- 
wise known  of  him  is  that  at  a  later  date  he  had  a  pet  scheme 
(which  unfortunately  came  to  nothing)  for  the  relief  of  infirm 
players  in  the  days  when  there  was  yet  no  theatrical  fund. 
What  the  scheme  was  we  know  not ;  but  from  a  remark  of 
Tom  Davies  to  the  effect  that  Pritchard  was  "  an  honest  good- 
natured  visionary,"  and  that  "  but  little  hopes  could  be  expected 
from  a  projector  who  proposed  to  build  a  ship  which  could 
move  on  the  water  without  either  sails  or  wind,"  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  obscure  treasurer  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
may  have  been  one  of  those  unrecognised  geniuses  who 
anticipated  Watt  in  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine. 

In  1749  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  selected  to  play  the  part  of 
the  heroine  in  Johnson's  Irene,  wherein  Garrick,  Barry,  and 
Mrs.  Cibber  played  other  parts.  The  play  was  splendidly 
mounted,  as  things  were  understood  in  those  days.  The 
dresses  were  rich  and  magnificent ;  and  the  scenery,  as  Davies 
tells  us,  "  well  adapted  to  the  inside  of  a  Turkish  seraglio," 
the  gardens,  in  particular,  being  "  in  the  taste  of  Eastern 
elegance."  But  although  the  piece  ran  for  nine  nights,  it  was 
a  complete  failure.  Johnson's  friend,  Dr.  Adams,  who  was 
present  on  the  first  night,  told  Boswell  that  the  play  went  off 
tolerably  till  it  came  to  the  conclusion,  when  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
the  heroine,  was  to  be  strangled  upon  the  stage,  and  had  to 
speak  two  lines  with  the  bow-string  round  her  neck.  Then 
the  audience  cried  out  "  Murder !  Murder ! "  She  made 
several  attempts  to  speak,  but  in  vain  ;  and  at  last  she  was 
obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive.  On  the  subsequent  nights 
an  alteration  was  made,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  carried  off  to 
be  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes.     Johnson  seldom  had  a 
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good  word    to   say  for    any  theatrical  performers ;    but  it  is 
noticeable  that  he  was  always  particularly  severe  on  those  who 
had  happened  to  act  in  his  unfortunate  tragedy.     When  dis- 
cussing theatrical  subjects  one  day  in  the  course  of  his  tour  in 
the    Hebrides,  he  remarked   that   Mrs.   Pritchard  was  a  very 
good    player,  but  that    she    had    something    affected    in    her 
manner,  which  he  imagined  to  be  caused  by  her  having  some 
player  of  the  former  age  in  her  eye.      Some  years  later,  when 
Mrs.   Pritchard    happened    to    be    mentioned    by  one  of   the 
company  with  whom  he  was  dining  at  a  tavern,  Johnson  said — 
"  Her   playing  was    quite    mechanical.      It  is  wonderful    how 
little  mind  she  had.      Sir,  she  had   never  read  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth  all  through.      She  no  more  thought  of  the  play  out 
of  which  her  part  was  taken  than  a  shoemaker  thinks  of  the 
skin  out  of  which  the  piece  of  leather  of  which  he  is  making  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  cut."      And   later  still,  when  he  was  an  old 
man  of  seventy-four,  and  the  rising  theatrical  star,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
came    to    call    upon    him,   he   told    her   that — "  Pritchard,    in 
common  life,  was  a  vulgar  ideot  ;  she  would  talk  of  her  gownd: 
but  when  she  appeared   upon  the  stage,  seemed  to  be  inspired 
by    gentility    and    understanding."       Johnson's    criticisms    on 
Mrs.  Pritchard's  acting  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth, 
— and  according  to  Garrick  his  theatrical  criticisms  generally 
were  worth  nothing ;  but  his  description   of  her  as  being  in 
private  life  a  vulgar  idiot  may  be  altogether  ruled  out  of  court, 
after  the  testimony  of  the  fastidious   Horace  Walpole.      We 
have  seen  what  Walpole  said  on  his  first  meeting  with  her  in 
1748.      Not  long  afterwards  she  became  a  neighbour  of  his, 
living  at  "  Ragman's  Castle,"  a  cottage  or  villa  on  the  banks 
of   the    Thames  at  Twickenham,  between    Marble    Hill  and 
Orleans    House,  when   he  naturally  saw  a  good   deal   more  of 
her.      In  1755  he  wrote: — 

"  Nothing  is  equal  to  the  fashion  of  this  village ;  Mr. 
Miintz  says  we  have  more  coaches  than  there  are  in  half 
France.  Mrs.  Pritchard  has  bought  Ragman's  Castle,  for 
which  my  Lord  Litchfield  could  not  agree.  We  shall  soon  be 
as  celebrated  as  Baiae  or  Tivoli ;  and  if  we  have  not  such 
sonorous  names  as  they  boast,  we  have  very  famous  people : 
Clive  and   Pritchard,  actresses  ;  Scott  and   Hudson,  painters ; 
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my   Lady    Suffolk,    famous    in    her    time;     Mr.    H ,    the 

impudent  lawyer  that  Tom  Hervey  wrote  against ;  Whitehead, 
the  poet ;  and  Cambridge,  the  everything." 

Ragman's  Castle,  which  Walpole  took  of  Mrs.  Pritchard 
in  1763  for  his  niece  Lady  Waldegrave,  was  pulled  down 
in  1852. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  remained  at  Drury  Lane  from  the  time  of 
her  engagement  by  Garrick  in  1747  until  her  retirement 
twenty-one  years  afterwards.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  parts  she  played,  or  even  those  which 
she  originated  ;  but  passing  mention  may  perhaps  be  made  of 
her  creation  of  Mrs.  Beverly  in  The  Gamester  in  1753,  which 
was  considered  by  many  judges  to  be  her  greatest  part.  In 
1755  Sir  John  Hill,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  playing, 
amongst  a  number  of  other  general  propositions  on  the 
subject,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  any  peculiar  turn  of 
mind  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  advantage  to  an  actor, 
who  should  have  a  mind  like  a  piece  of  shapeless  wax,  ready 
to  be  moulded  at  pleasure  into  a  Richard  or  an  Horatio,  a 
Castalio  or  a  Zanga.  And  he  selects  Mrs.  Pritchard  as 
affording  a  shining  example  of  this  desirable  histrionic 
quality. 

"  Whenever  we  see  Mr.  Garrick,  in  Richard  or  in  Osmyn, 
still  we  see  Mr.  Garrick.  Mr.  Barry,  in  Othello  or  in  Jaffier, 
still  shows  himself  Mr.  Barry.  Mrs.  Cibber  is  plainly  Mrs. 
Cibber,  whether  she  act  Alicia  or  Indiana.  But  when  Mrs. 
Pritchard  plays  Merope,  she  is  Merope ;  when  she  represents 
the  wife  of  Theseus,  she  is  the  wife  of  Theseus  ;  and  nothing  of 
herself  appears,  but  all  the  character.  .  .  .  The  sorrows  of  a 
mother,  of  a  wife,  or  of  a  mistress,  are  distinct  things  ;  and  while 
the  actress  who  practises  before  her  toilet  is  the  same  in  each 
circumstance,  she  to  whom  nature  dictates  will  be  different  in 
all.     This  is  a  perfection  we  see  in  Mrs.  Pritchard." 

No  long  time  after  she  had  incurred  the  lasting  displeasure 
of  Johnson  for  her  failure  to  infuse  life  into  the  dry  "bones  of 
his  Irene,  Derrick,  in  his  General  View  of  the  Stage,  noted 
Mrs.  Pritchard  as  an  actress  of  extensive  abilities,  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy.      He  says  : 
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"  She  fills  the  stage  well ;  her  appearance  is  commanding  ; 
and  her  middle  voice,  clear,  intelligible,  and  melodious.  .  .  . 
No  woman  supports  better  the  dignity  of  tragedy.  I  never 
observed  her  to  descend  into  the  familiar  in  the  Queens  of 
Hamlet  or  Merope.  .  .  .  Her  Hermione  is  a  masterpiece  in 
its  kind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  variety  and 
justness  she  observes  in  the  expression  and  transition  of  every 
passion  in  this  character.   .   .   . 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  characters 
in  which  she  has  succeeded  in  comedy  :  her  talents  in  it  are 
so  general.  In  Beatrice,  Clarinda,  and  all  characters  of  that 
cast,  the  engaging  archness  and  pleasantry  of  her  aspect  fully 
realises  the  poet's  idea,  and  leaves  us  nothing  more  to  wish 
for ;  and  we  even  forget  her  size,  which  is  not  proper  for  a 
coquette.  In  a  word,  every  beauty  she  displays  is  the  result 
of  an  uncommon  genius  improved  with  the  utmost  art." 

In  1756  Mrs.  Pritchard  introduced  one  of  her  daughters 
on  the  stage,  the  play  chosen  for  the  purpose  being  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  herself  playing  Lady  Capulet  while  Miss 
Pritchard  performed  Juliet  to  the  Romeo  of  Garrick.  Davies 
tells  us  that  this  stooping  to  play  Lady  Capulet  in  order  to 
bring  her  daughter  forward,  produced  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  public  regard  for  her. 

"  The  daughter's  timidity  was  contrasted  by  the  mother's 
apprehensions,  which  were  strongly  painted  in  their  looks  ;  and 
these  were  incessantly  interchanged  by  stolen  glances  at  each 
other.  This  scene  of  mutual  sensibility  was  so  affecting  that 
many  of  the  audience  could  not  refrain  from  tears." 

Miss  Pritchard,  who  had  a  very  pretty  face,  and  was 
tutored  by  Garrick,  became  a  favourite  in  certain  parts  which 
suited  her  youth  and  beauty ;  but  she  was  never  a  great 
actress.  In  1768  she  married  the  actor  John  Palmer;  and 
she  retired  from  the  stage  in  the  same  year  as  her  mother. 
After  Palmer's  death,  she  married  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  according 
to  one  account,  was  a  political  writer  patronised  by  Lord 
North,  and  according  to  another,  a  man  who,  after  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  "  became  a  great  dealer  in  the  stocks." 

Campbell,  in  his  not  very  creditable,  and  rather  Old-Bailey- 
lawyer-like  attempt  to  belittle  one   whom  he  seems  to  have 
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thought  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  posthumous  reputation  of  his 
idol,  Mrs.  Siddons,  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  "  palpably  " 
devoid  of  devotion  to  her  profession  ;  that  she  must  have  been 
unequal  in  her  appearances ;  that  her  popularity  in  London 
fell ;  and  that  when  she  went  over  to  Dublin  (as  he  implies, 
in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  her  popularity  in  London), 
she  "  electrified  the  Irish  with  disappointment."  The  plain 
truth  is  that  in  the  summer  of  1762,  when  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  was  closed,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  as  most  of  the  prominent 
actresses  of  London  had  done  before  and  have  done  since, 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  add  to  her  income  by  a 
series  of  performances  in  the  sister  kingdom.  And  Hitchcock, 
the  historian  of  the  Irish  stage,  tells  us  that  her  engagement 
was  the  greatest  treat  which  the  management  of  the  Crow 
Street  Theatre  presented  to  the  public  in  that  year.  For 
although  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  her  figure  operated  much 
in  her  disfavour,  and  although,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
she  appeared  in  several  parts  very  unsuited  to  that  figure, 
yet  "  such  was  the  superior  force  of  her  powers  that  she  charmed 
the  critical  part  of  her  auditors  to  the  highest  degree  "  ;  and, 
after  delighting  them  with  her  representations  of  Zara,  of 
Merope,  and  of  Lady  Macbeth,  "  returned  to  England,  leaving 
as  favourable  an  impression  on  the  Irish  audience  as  her  long- 
tried  abilities  had  unalterably  fixed  for  the  English."  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Churchill  wrote  of  her  in  his  Rosciad,  as — 

"  Pritchard,  by  nature  for  the  stage  design'd, 
In  person  graceful,  and  in  sense  refin'd, 
Her  art,  as  much  as  Nature's  friend  became, 
Her  voice,  as  free  from  blemish  as  her  fame. 
Who  knows  so  well  in  majesty  to  please, 
Attemper'd  with  the  graceful  charms  of  ease?" 

Horace  Walpole  said  that  the  great  Garrick  had  never 
affected  him  as  much  as  several  other  actors  and  actresses 
in  particular  parts,  amongst  whom  he  mentions  Mrs.  Pritchard 
as  Maria  in  The  Nonjuror.  And  the  writer  of  an  obituary 
notice  in  one  of  the  contemporary  newspapers  says  that  her 
fine  performance  in  this  part  "  recalled  the  charms  of  the 
departed  Oldfield."  Charles  Dibdin,  who  could  have  seen 
her  only  during  her  later  days  on  the  stage,  comparing  her 
with    Mrs.    Cibber,    remarks    that    Mrs.   Cibber's    acting    was 
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delightful,  but  Mrs.  Pritchard's  commanding :  the  one  insinu- 
ated herself  into  the  heart ;  the  other  took  posssession  of  it. 
Mrs.  Pritchard's  excellence  was  unceasing  variety,  he  says ; 
Lady  Macbeth,  the  Queen  in  Hamlet,  Clarinda,  Estiphania, 
Doll  Common, — any  strong  nature  of  whatever  kind  "  received 
from  her  a  polish  and  a  perfection  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  truly  captivating."  And  he  quotes  her  as  a  striking 
instance  of  Colley  Cibber's  remark  that  the  mere  life  of  beauty 
is  too  short  to  form  a  complete  actress,  for  "  she  was  seen  to 
fresh  admiration  till  in  advanced  age  she  retired."  Davies 
tells  us  that  "  notwithstanding  the  fulness  of  her  person,  and 
her  advanced  age,  the  Town  was  charmed  to  the  last  with  her 
impersonation  of  Congreve's  delightful  portrait  of  wit,  affectation, 
and  good-nature  in  Millamant.  Her  easy  manner  in  speaking, 
and  disengaged  action,  supplied  the  want  of  an  elegant  form 
and  youthful  countenance."  Finally,  in  order  to  have  done 
with  Campbell's  misrepresentation,  Tate  Wilkinson  may  be 
cited,  who  declares  that,  to  the  last,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  with  her 
large  figure,  was  esteemed  the  best  Rosalind,  even  although 
she  had  the  beautiful  Woffington  for  a  competitor. 

In  1767,  having  accumulated  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
by  her  indefatigable  exertions,  and  having  had  an  estate  left 
her  by  a  distant  relative,  she  determined  to  retire  from  the 
stage,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  ease  and 
affluence  in  her  favourite  city  of  Bath.  A  series  of  farewell 
performances  concluded  with  the  performance  of  Lady  Macbeth 
on  the  24th  of  April  1768.  Davies  declares  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  Macbeth  by  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  could 
no  more  be  described  than  in  his  belief  it  could  be  equalled. 

"  When  she  seized  the  instruments  of  death,  and  cried — 
'  Give  me  the  daggers ! '  her  look  and  action  cannot  be 
described,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  surviving 
spectators.  At  the  banquet  scene  in  the  third  act  of  the  play, 
she  discovered  still  more  characteristic  skill,  if  possible,  than 
in  the  preceding  act.  .  .  .  Pritchard's  art  in  endeavouring  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  company,  and  draw  them  from 
the  observation  of  Macbeth's  feelings,  equalled  anything  that 
was  ever  seen  in  the  art  of  acting.  In  exhibiting  the  last 
scene   ...   in  which  the  terrifying  fears  of  a  guilty  conscience 
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keep  the  mind  broad  awake  while  the  body  sleeps,  Pritchard's 
acting  resembled  those  sudden  flashes  of  lightning  which  more 
accurately  discover  the  horrors  of  surrounding  darkness." 

When  Mrs.  Siddons  first  appeared  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
seventeen  years  after  her  great  predecessor  had  left  the  stage, 
she  owns  that  she  did  so  with  great  diffidence,  on  account  of 
having  Mrs.  Pritchard's  reputation  in  the  character  before  her 
eyes.  And  those  who  could  remember  the  elder  actress  did 
not  fail  to  make  comparisons.  Lord  Harcourt,  partial  as  he 
always  was  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  wrote  that  to  say  she  was  superior 
to  Mrs.  Pritchard  "  would  be  talking  nonsense,  because  I  don't 
think  that  is  possible."  He  admitted  that  Mrs.  Siddons  had 
more  expression  of  countenance ;  but  said  that  she  lacked 
"  the  dignity,  and,  above  all,  the  ever  unequalled  compass  and 
melody  of  Mrs.  Pritchard."  Her  "  Are  you  a  man  ?  "  in  the 
banquet  scene,  he  thought  inferior  to  Mrs.  Pritchard's  ;  and  al- 
though her  acting  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  made  him  shudder, 
and  was  more  effective  as  a  picture,  because  her  putting  down 
the  taper  allowed  more  variety  of  action,  "  the  sigh  was  not  so 
horrid,  nor  was  the  voice  so  sleepy,  nor  yet  quite  so  articulate 
as  Mrs.  Pritchard's." 

On  the  night  of  Mrs.  Pritchard's  final  performance  of  this 
celebrated  part,  Garrick  played  Macbeth  with  her,  and  also 
wrote  for  her  a  farewell  epilogue,  which  she  delivered  with 
sobs  and  tears  to  an  audience  which  was  unusually  large, 
notwithstanding  that  all  the  prices  had  been  doubled  for  the 
occasion.  Being  but  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  in  good  health, 
with  an  ample  fortune,  and  a  devoted  family  of  children,  Mrs. 
Pritchard  naturally  looked  forward  to  many  years  of  ease 
and  happiness.  Unfortunately,  however,  her  brother,  Henry 
Vaughan,  who  was  executor  to  the  relative  who  had  left  her 
his  estate,  instituted  some  litigation  in  connection  with  it 
which  considerably  impaired  her  fortune.  And,  about  four 
months  after  her  retirement  from  the  stage,  a  slight  accident 
resulted  in  mortification  in  one  of  her  feet,  and  she  died  at 
Bath  in  August  1768,  before  she  had  completed  her  fifty- 
seventh  year.  In  1772  a  plain  tablet  of  white  marble  was 
erected  to  her  memory,  next  to  Shakespeare's  monument  and 
opposite   to    that  of    Handel,  in    Poets'  Corner,  Westminster 
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Abbey,  for  which  the  Laureate,  Whitehead,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing epitaph : — 

"  Her  comic  vein  had  ev'ry  charm  to  please, 
'Twas  Nature's  dictates  breath'd  with  Nature's  ease  ; 
E'en  when  her  pow'rs  sustain'd  the  tragic  load, 
Full,  clear,  and  just,  th'  harmonious  accents  flow'd  ; 
And  the  big  passions  of  her  feeling  heart 
Burst  freely  forth,  and  sham'd  the  mimic  Art. 
Oft,  on  the  scene,  with  colours  not  her  own, 
She  painted  vice,  and  taught  us  what  to  shun. 
One  virtuous  track  her  real  life  pursu'd, 
That  nobler  part  was  uniformly  good. 
Each  duty  there  to  such  perfection  wrought, 
That,  if  the  precepts  fail'd,  th'  example  taught." 

Dr.  Doran  has  happily  characterised  her  in  a  passage  of 
his  interesting  Annals  of  the  Stage.  After  remarking  that  her 
retirement  in  1768  was  the  most  serious  dramatic  event  of 
the  time,  he  adds — 

"  Her  life  was  one  of  pure  unceasing  labour ;  she  was  too 
busy  to  afford  much  material  for  further  record,  except  for  the 
unobtrusive  virtue  of  her  character.  While  Margaret  Woffington 
was  lamenting  over  the  temptations  to  which  she  yielded,  and 
George  Anne  Bellamy  yielded  without  lamenting,  honest  Mrs. 
Pritchard  neither  yielded  nor  lamented.  It  is  true,  she  was 
not  so  inexpressively  beautiful  as  Margaret,  nor  so  saucily 
seductive  as  George  Anne,  but  she  carried  with  her  the  lustre 
of  rectitude,  and  the  beauty  of  honesty  and  truth ;  living,  she 
was  welcomed  wherever  virtue  kept  home ;  and  dying,  she 
left  fairly  acquired  wealth,  a  good  example,  and  an  irreproach- 
able name  to  her  children." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  brought  up  a  large  family  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  ;  and  if  any  of  her  descendants  are  now 
living,  they  should  be  proud  of  her  name  and  fame.  She  was 
one  of  the  finest  actresses  that  ever  trod  the  English  stage ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  even  in  the  first  and  worst 
half  of  the  gross  and  sensual  eighteenth  century,  her  un- 
blemished conduct  in  private  life,  no  less  than  her  incomparable 
merits  as  a  performer,  endeared  her  to  the  theatrical  public  ; 
so  that,  as  Davies  informs  us,  few  actresses  were  ever  so 
powerfully  patronised,  or  so  sincerely  beloved. 


MARY   ANN   YATES 

THE  name  of  Mrs.  Yates  is  by  no  means  so  well  known 
as  the  name  of  many  an  inferior  performer  of  the 
Georgian  era ;  and  when  she  died,  no  contemporary  seems  to 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  produce  even  a  catch-penny 
biography  of  her.  Yet  she  played  leading  parts  at  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  or  more, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  was  admittedly  without 
a  rival  as  a  tragic  actress.  John  Taylor,  of  the  Sun  newspaper, 
said  that  she  was  the  most  commanding  and  dignified  woman 
he  had  ever  seen  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
And  one  of  the  biographers  of  the  latter  actress,  James  Boaden, 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  majestic  grandeur  of  Mrs.  Yates's 
person,  the  statuesque  beauty  of  her  form  and  features,  and 
the  musical  enchantment  of  her  declamation  ;  while  her  acting, 
we  are  told,  was  "  in  the  highest  style  of  sublime  tragedy." 
The  lack  of  materials  for  a  fuller  biography  are  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  few  glimpses  we  get  of  her  indicate 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  strongly  marked  character,  and  also 
because  she  was  one  of  those  who  climbed  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  her  profession  by  assiduous  application  and  un- 
daunted perseverance,  so  that  her  story  would  have  been  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

The  place  and  date  of  birth  of  Mary  Ann  Graham 
(afterwards  Yates)  are  both  uncertain.  One  account  (adopted 
by  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography)  states  that  she  was 
born  in  Birmingham  in  1728.  Her  friend  Mrs.  Brooke  stated 
in  an  obituary  notice  of  her  that  she  was  born  in  London  in 
1737.  According  to  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone,  which 
says  that  she  was  forty-nine  at  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
would  have  been  born  in  1738.  Curiously  enough,  there  is 
a  similar  uncertainty  about  the  date  of  her  husband's  birth. 
According  to  the  same  tombstone,  when  he  died  he  was  in 
his  eighty-third   year ;    but  according  to  his  friend   Cradock, 
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and  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1796,  he  was  eighty-nine. 
Whether  or  not  Richard  Yates  wished  to  be  considered  six 
years  younger  than  he  really  was,  need  not  concern  us  at  the 
present  moment ;  but  ten  years  deducted  from  the  age  of  Mrs. 
Yates  would  make  her  out  to  have  been  only  fourteen  when 
she  first  appeared  on  the  Dublin  stage,  and  only  fifteen  when 
she  made  her  first  appearance  as  "  Mrs. "  Graham  at  Drury 
Lane.  Such  extraordinary  precocity  would  not  have  passed 
without  comment ;  and  as  we  find  no  mention  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  we  may  take  it  that  the  earlier  date  is  most  probably 
the  correct  one.  Her  mother,  as  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Brooke, 
died  when  Mary  Ann  was  about  three  years  of  age ;  and  as 
her  father  was  a  captain's  steward,  who  can  have  been  scarcely 
ever  at  home,  she  must  necessarily  have  been  brought  up  by 
somebody  else.  But  of  her  early  days  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  When  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  her  she  must  have 
been  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  for  it  was  at  Dublin,  in 
1752,  that  she  made  her  first  recorded  appearance  on  the 
stage ;  when,  we  are  told,  her  voice  proved  to  be  so  very 
weak,  and  her  figure  so  much  "  encumbered  with  corpulence," 
that  Thomas  Sheridan  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  cancel  her  engagement !  Such 
an  ignominious  failure  in  Ireland  would  not  have  encouraged 
many  stage  aspirants  to  make  an  attempt  in  London ;  but  in 
the  following  year  "  Mrs. "  Graham  managed  to  secure  an 
engagement  at  Drury  Lane.  In  December  1753  we  hear 
of  her  as  acting  the  part  of  Marcia  in  Crisp's  Virginia ;  in 
April  1754  she  played  Jane  Shore  for  her  own  Benefit;  and 
she  appears  to  have  continued  to  perform  occasionally  in  both 
tragedy  and  comedy  at  Drury  Lane  till  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1754—5.  Then  came  further  discouragement;  for 
Garrick  thought  so  meanly  of  her  powers  that  he  declined  to 
engage  her  for  the  following  season.  Perhaps  this  second 
failure  inclined  her  to  receive  favourably  the  matrimonial 
proposals  of  Richard  Yates,  one  of  the  Drury  Lane  company ; 
but,  whatever  the  inducement  may  have  been,  she  and  Yates 
were  married  some  time  in  1756.  Yates  was  a  widower  of 
fifty  or  thereabouts,  whose  first  wife,  also  an  actress,  had  left 
him  a  goodly  sum  of  money.  He  was  a  comic  actor,  who 
was  considered  unequalled  in  Shakespearian  clowns.      He  was 
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also  one  of  those  who  thought  for  themselves,  and  disregarded 
the  traditionary  gestures  and  manners.  He  told  John  Taylor 
that  whenever  he  was  given  a  part  to  perform,  he  endeavoured 
to  discover  some  person  whose  disposition  and  deportment 
resembled  it,  or  else  searched  his  memory  for  someone  who 
had  formerly  served  him  for  a  model.  He  was  likewise 
notable,  at  a  time  when  comic  actors  were  much  in  the  habit 
of  introducing  speeches  of  their  own,  for  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  text  of  his  author.  And  in  addition  to  his  own 
excellent  performances  of  clowns  and  old  or  grotesque 
characters,  he  was  said  to  be  more  successful  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time  in  "  teaching  or  making "  an  actor.  It  is 
obvious  that  his  second  wife  would  find  in  such  a  husband 
not  only  an  interested  and  valuable  stage  friend,  but  also  an 
admirable  dramatic  instructor.  According  to  the  Gentleman 's 
Magazine,  Mrs.  Yates  first  appeared  on  the  stage  with  her 
husband  at  Birmingham ;  but  they  had  not  been  married 
many  months  before  he  was  able  to  secure  her  re-engage- 
ment at  Drury  Lane,  where  she  appeared  in  December  1756 
as  "  Mrs.  Yates,  late  Mrs.  Graham."  Boaden  tells  us,  however, 
that  for  some  time  she  was  held  in  no  very  high  estimation  by 
the  management,  being  merely  "  endured  for  the  most  part  as 
a  substitute  in  any  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Cibber." 

Three  years  later,  in  1759,  Garrick  and  Murphy  engaged 
in  a  little  game  of  strategy  over  the  latter's  Orphan  of  China. 
Mrs.  Cibber  had  been  cast  for  the  part  of  Mandane  in  the 
play,  but  her  health  was  so  precarious  that  she  could  not  be 
depended  upon,  and  Garrick  wished  the  author  to  keep  his 
play  back  until  the  leading  tragedienne  was  perfectly 
recovered.  This  delay  did  not  suit  Murphy,  and  he  privately 
asked  Mrs.  Yates  whether  she  could  not  play  the  part.  She 
undertook  to  do  so,  provided  he  would  take  the  pains  to 
instruct  her  in  it.  But  when  Murphy  suggested  this  arrange- 
ment to  Garrick,  the  latter  said  curtly,  "  Sir,  you  had  better 
wait  until  Mrs.  Cibber's  indisposition  is  abated."  However, 
he  could  not  well  refuse  to  hear  Mrs.  Yates  read  the  part ; 
and,  according  to  Tom  Davies,  she  and  Murphy  conspired 
between  them  to  delude  the  autocratic  manager. 

"  Mrs.  Yates,  from  a  concerted  plan,  contrived  at  the  first 
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rehearsal  to  appear  unacquainted  with  Mandane,  though  she 
was  then  almost  mistress  of  the  character.  Mr.  Garrick,  thus 
deceived,  declared  it  was  impossible  the  play  could  be  acted  till 
Mrs.  Cibber's  health  was  restored.  Mr.  Murphy  persisted  in  his 
resolution  to  try  the  abilities  of  the  young  actress,  and  put  off 
a  further  rehearsal  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  During  that  time 
he  constantly  attended  Mrs.  Yates,  and  gave  her  such  lessons 
that  he  was  persuaded  her  efforts  would  exceed  the  managers' 
and  the  public's  expectations.  At  the  next  rehearsal,  Mrs. 
Yates  gave  such  proofs  of  superior  intelligence  and  acquaintance 
with  the  part,  that  Mr.  Garrick  seemed  to  be  quite  transported 
with  joy,  and  in  a  seeming  rapture  he  took  Mr.  Murphy  by  the 
hand  and  declared  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  Mandane, 
and  that  the  play  should  be  acted  as  soon  as  possible." 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is  certain 
that  Mrs.  Yates's  performance  of  Mandane  was  a  conspicuous 
success,  and  that  from  this  date  she  became  one  of  the 
principal  favourites  of  the  Drury  Lane  audience.  When 
Garrick  went  on  his  Continental  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1763, 
and  remained  away  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  Mrs.  Cibber 
also  took  holiday  the  whole  time ;  so  that  nobody  expected 
that,  during  their  absence,  and  in  face  of  the  popular 
attractions  which  were  presented  at  the  rival  house,  Drury 
Lane  could  possibly  do  more  than  pay  its  expenses.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Mrs.  Yates  and  William  Powell  drew 
such  audiences  as  made  the  period  one  of  the  most  profitable 
that  the  theatre  had  ever  known.  And  when,  shortly  after 
Garrick's  return  to  England,  Mrs.  Cibber  died,  Mrs.  Yates 
was  admitted  to  be  without  a  rival  as  a  tragic  actress.  Her 
most  admired  impersonations  were  Zara  in  the  play  of  that 
name ;  Lady  Randolph  in  Douglas ;  Calista  in  The  Fair 
Penitent;  Monimia  in  The  Orphan;  Almeria  in  The  Mourning- 
Bride  ;  Aspasia  in  Tamerlane ;  Andromache  in  The  Distressed 
Mother;  and  amongst  Shakespearian  characters,  Imogen, 
Desdemona,  Cordelia,  Cleopatra,  and  Constance  in  King  John. 

According  to  The  Dramatic  Censor  for  1770,  Mrs.  Yates 
had  no  more  talent  for  comedy  than  Mrs.  Cibber  had  ;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  she  would  not  have  represented  over 
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thirty  different  characters  in  comedy  without  some  special 
qualifications  for  success  in  that  line.  On  this  point,  moreover, 
we  have  the  specific  testimony  of  that  veteran  philosopher  and 
playgoer,  William  Godwin,  who  wrote  to  Campbell  on  the 
subject  in  1834  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  What  I  seem  best  to  remember  her  in  is  Violante  in 
The  Wonder ;  and  though  it  is  sixty  years  since  I  saw  her 
and  Garrick  in  that  play,  I  remember  a  great  deal  of  it  as  if 
it  had  occurred  yesterday.  It  is  an  admirably  acting  play, 
and  the  two  principal  performers  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  What  I  recollect  best  of  Mrs.  Yates  is  the  scene 
in  which  Garrick,  having  offended  her  by  a  jealousy,  not 
altogether  without  an  apparent  cause,  the  lady,  conscious  of 
her  entire  innocence,  at  length  expresses  a  serious  resentment. 
1  Felix '  had  till  then  indulged  his  angry  feelings  ;  but  finding, 
at  last,  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  applies  himself  with  all  a 
lover's  arts  to  soothe  her.  She  turns  her  back  to  him,  and 
draws  away  her  chair ;  he  follows  her,  and  draws  his  chair 
nearer ;  she  draws  away  farther  :  at  length  by  his  winning 
entreaties  and  cajoling,  she  is  gradually  induced  to  melt,  and 
finally  makes  it  up  with  him.  Her  condescension  in  every 
stage,  from  its  commencement  to  its  conclusion,  was  admirable. 
Her  dignity  was  great  and  lofty,  and  the  effect  highly 
enhanced  by  her  beauty ;  and  when  by  degrees  she  laid  aside 
her  frown, — when  her  lips  began  to  relax  towards  a  smile, 
while  one  cloud  vanished  after  another,  the  spectator  thought 
he  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely  and  irresistible  :  and  the 
effect  was  greatly  owing  to  her  queen-like  majesty.  The  conde- 
scension, in  a  graceful  and  wayward  beauty,  would  have  been 
comparatively  nothing, — with  Mrs.  Yates's  figure  and  demeanour, 
it  laid  the  whole  audience,  as  well  as  her  lover,  at  her  feet." 

When  Powell  joined  Colman  and  his  partners  in  the 
management  of  Coven t  Garden  in  1767,  he  induced  Yates 
and  his  wife  to  desert  Drury  Lane,  engaging  the  husband  at  a 
salary  of  £10  a  week,  and  the  wife  at  £500  and  a  Benefit  for 
the  season.  They  remained  at  Covent  Garden  about  four  years. 
Circumstances  had  greatly  altered  since  he  had  induced  Garrick 
to  engage  his  newly  married  wife  as  a  barely  tolerable 
substitute  for  Mrs.  Cibber ;  for,  although  an  actor  of  acknow- 
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ledged  merit  in  his  particular  line,  he  was  now  engaged  chiefly 
on  her  account.  James  Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes,  thus 
refers  to  her  performance  on  the  occasion  of  her  Benefit  in  the 
following  Covent  Garden  season  : — 

"  Never  a  fuller — pit  and  boxes  thrown  together :  she 
acted  the  part  of  Electra  in  the  Orestes  of  Voltaire,  translated 
on  purpose  for  her.  For  tone,  and  justness  of  elocution,  for 
uninterrupted  attention,  for  everything  that  was  nervous, 
various,  elegant,  and  true,  in  attitude  and  action,  I  never  saw 
her  equal  but  Garrick,  and  forgive  me  for  saying  I  cannot  call 
him  her  superior.  Fame  reports  her  to  have  had  interviews 
this  summer  at  Paris  with  the  incomparable  Madame  Clairon." 

We  are  told  in  the  TJiespian  Dictionary  that,  in  her  earlier 
days,  before  her  reputation  was  made,  Mrs.  Yates  "  seemed 
formed  of  the  mildest  materials,"  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seem 
M  quite  insusceptible  of  resentment  upon  any  provocation " ; 
but  that  after  she  had  become  the  reigning  tragedy  queen,  she 
became  equally  remarkable  for  the  impetuosity  of  her  temper. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  no  account  of  any 
very  extraordinary  exhibitions  of  temper  should  have  been 
preserved.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  come  across  is  a  collision  with  the  extremely 
irritating  and  habitually  quarrelsome  George  Anne  Bellamy ; 
and  we  have  only  the  latter  (not  always  strictly  accurate) 
lady's  version  of  the  occurrence.  George  Anne,  it  appears,  was 
doing  most  of  the  leading  business  at  Covent  Garden  at  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Yates's  engagement,  and  naturally  enough  had 
some  fears  that  the  famous  recruit  would  be  likely  to  oust  her 
from  her  position.  Colman,  however,  is  said  to  have  assured 
her  that  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Yates  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  theatre,  but  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  injure  Mrs.  Bellamy's  position,  and  that  there  was  no  dearth 
of  plays  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  shine  together.  On 
the  strength  of  this  assurance,  says  George  Anne — 

"  I    was    really    pleased    at    the   engagement,    instead    of 

feeling   any   envious  emotions.      But   I    have  some  reason   to 

believe  that  she  was  of  another  opinion,  for  upon  my  going  up 

to  her  at  the  first  rehearsal,  in  order  to  salute  her,  and  con- 
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gratulate  myself,  she  very  coldly  received  my  greeting,  and  we 
did  not  afterwards  speak." 

When  the  Benefits  came  to  be  settled,  George  Anne's 
state  of  health,  she  assures  us,  obliged  her  to  select  a  piece 
in  which  she  could  appear  without  much  exertion.  She 
accordingly  chose  The  Distressed  Mother,  a  play  which  was 
esteemed  the  strongest  in  the  company,  seeing  that  Powell 
usually  played  Orestes,  Mrs.  Yates  Hermione,  and  George 
Anne  herself  (as  she  alleges)  the  part  of  Andromache.  She 
appears  to  have  assumed  that  every  performer  would  play  his 
or  her  part  on  her  Benefit  night  as  a  matter  of  course,  and — 

"  Having  never  been  accustomed  to  ask  as  a  favour  what 
I  imagined  I  had  a  right  to  expect,  I  did  not  apply  to  Mrs. 
Yates  to  perform  her  part ;  as  she  had  lately  played  it,  I  had 
no  apprehension  of  her  not  doing  so  now.  .  .  .  However, 
the  play  being  advertised,  I  received  a  note  from  the  intended 
Helen's  daughter,  in  a  very  high  stile  indeed ;  to  this  I 
replied ;  and  in  a  few  days  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
the  dejected  Trojan  Queen's  correspondence  with  the  beautiful 
Princess  in  the  public  papers." 

Mrs.  Yates  did  not  perform  at  all  for  Mrs.  Bellamy's 
Benefit  on  this  occasion,  excusing  herself  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  to  perform  a  very  arduous  character  on  the  preceding 
night  and  an  equally  fatiguing  one  on  the  night  succeeding ; 
but  the  real  reason  for  her  refusal  in  all  probability  was  her 
irritation  at  Mrs.  Bellamy's  advertising  her  for  a  particular 
part,  and  presuming  that  she  was  obliged  to  perform  it 
whether  previously  requested  to  do  so  or  not.  The  Patentees 
of  Covent  Garden  at  that  time  were  a  quarrelsome  set  of 
fellows,  and  although  some  of  the  disputes,  which  they 
carried  into  the  law-courts  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyers, 
arose  out  of  her  performances,  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to 
charge  them  to  her  account.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  where  managers  were  concerned,  she  was 
rather  apt  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.  Her  friend 
Cradock,  for  example,  finds  himself  forced  to  declare,  in 
justice  to  Colman,  that  a  certain  tragedy  of  his  ought  not  to 
have  been  forced  on  the  theatre  as  it  was  by  Mrs.  Yates ; 
but,   he    adds,   "  at    that    time    she   reigned    Empress   at   the 
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theatre."  Cradock  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  literary 
proclivities,  who  wrote  antiquarian  dissertations  or  tragedies 
as  the  whim  took  him,  not  with  any  view  to  pecuniary  profit, 
but  actuated  by  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  the  desire 
to  make  a  name  for  himself.  In  1769  he  had  translated  and 
altered  Voltaire's  Les  Cythes  into  a  tragedy  which  he  entitled 
Zobeide.  Mrs.  Yates,  having  read  her  friend's  play,  expressed 
a  wish  to  undertake  the  character  of  Zobeide.  Cradock  told 
her  he  had  no  connection  with  Covent  Garden,  but  that  she 
was  welcome  to  the  play  if  she  could  make  any  use  of  it.  It 
appears  to  have  been  duly  approved  of  for  her  Benefit ;  but 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  that  only,  and  wished  to  run  it  for 
all  it  was  worth.  Colman  said  he  already  had  a  play  in  his 
hands  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Francklin  ;  and  Cradock 
seems  to  have  been  quite  ready  to  admit  this  as  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  the  rejection  of  his  Zobeide.  But  as  he 
had  given  the  play  to  Mrs.  Yates  to  do  what  she  could  with 
it,  he  had  really  no  say  in  the  matter;  and,  after  a  rather 
acrimonious  correspondence,  she  forced  Colman  to  produce 
Zobeide  in  1 77 1  ;  and  as  the  play  ran  for  thirteen  nights  it 
put  a  very  acceptable  sum  of  money  into  her  pocket.  But 
at  the  end  of  that  season  she  left  Covent  Garden,  and  did 
not  return  to  it  for  ten  years. 

In  December  1772  Digges  opened  negotiations  with  a 
view  of  inducing  her  to  visit  the  Scottish  capital.  He 
offered  £400,  and  to  this  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  added  a  further  £150;  but  it  was  not  until  £joo 
had  been  promised  for  herself  and  her  husband  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  that  the  great  lady  consented  to  go. 
All  the  places  in  the  theatre  were  taken  in  advance  for  the 
first  nights ;  but  when,  on  January  the  eleventh,  Yates 
appeared  as  Shylock,  and  two  nights  later  as  Captain  Brazen 
in  The  Recruiting  Office?-,  without  any  sign  of  the  appearance 
of  his  wife,  the  audience  rebelled.  Digges  then  announced 
that  Mrs.  Yates  was  in  Edinburgh,  quite  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  perform,  but  that  through  some  mistake  her  stage 
dresses  had  gone  astray.  Her  trunks  appear  to  have  been 
delayed  for  nearly  a  week  longer,  but  as  soon  as  they  did 
arrive  she  delighted  the  audience  by  her  performance  of 
Mandane  in  Cyrus,  one  of  her  most  celebrated  impersonations. 
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She  afterwards  performed  Belvidera,  Jane  Shore,  Lady 
Townley,  Mrs.  Oakley,  and  other  noted  parts  in  both  tragedy 
and  comedy,  and  the  press  teemed  with  eulogies  of  her.  But 
in  Dibdin's  Annals  of  the  Edinburgh  Stage  we  find  a  rather 
startling  charge  made  against  her.  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
writing  to  a  lady  friend,  says : 

"  The  playhouse  has  been  much  frequented  since  Mrs. 
Yates  arrived,  who  receives  infinite  applause.  For  though 
she  often  appears  on  the  stage  more  than  half  seas  over,  she's 
not  the  less  agreeable  to  all  the  male  part  of  her  audience, 
who  come  there  a  little  disguised  themselves ;  and  in  this 
land  of  obsequious  wives,  you  know,  there  is  no  disputing  the 
taste  of  the  men." 

Dibdin  inclines  to  think  Dr.  Carlyle's  report  worthy  of 
belief;  but  seeing  that  nowhere  else  is  there  the  slightest 
hint  that  Mrs.  Yates  ever  over-indulged  in  alcoholic  liquors, 
although  she  was  not  without  enemies  who  would  have  been 
only  too  eager  to  tell  anything  to  her  discredit,  it  seems 
much  more  probable  that  the  reverend  Doctor  was  misled  by 
some  untrustworthy  informant. 

After  playing  for  two  seasons  at  Edinburgh,  Yates  and 
his  wife  returned  to  London ;  when,  either  because  she 
demanded  a  higher  salary  than  any  manager  was  disposed  to 
give,  or  for  some  other  undiscoverable  reason,  she  did  not  at 
once  obtain  an  engagement  at  either  theatre.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  had  known  Yates  and 
his  wife  intimately  for  seven  years  or  more,  and  who  considered 
her  the  first  of  English  actresses,  wrote  a  poetical  "  exordium," 
which  was  intended  to  incite  the  theatrical  public  to  resent 
what  he  held  to  be  her  unjust  exclusion  from  the  stage. 
This  piece,  which  would  doubtless  have  made  good  reading, 
as  well  as  afforded  us  some  theatrical  information,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Goldsmith's  published  works,  and  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  delivered,  was  probably  never 
printed.  In  default  of  anything  better  to  do,  Mrs.  Yates 
seems  to  have  taken  a  share  with  Mrs.  Brooke  in  the  Hay- 
market  Opera  House,  and  for  a  time  was  joint-manageress. 
Mrs.  Brooke,  wife  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  who  was  attached 
to  Norwich  Cathedral  and  held  quite  a  number  of  livings  in 
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the  Norwich  diocese,  was  a  successful  authoress.  She  had 
written  one  or  two  novels,  which  went  through  several 
editions,  and  had  translated  the  Abbe  Melot's  History  of 
England,  a  work  which  she  enriched  with  her  own  more  or 
less  valuable  notes.  A  few  years  later  she  wrote  a  novel 
entitled  The  Examiner,  in  which  Garrick  was  attacked ;  and 
the  suspicion  that  Yates  and  his  wife  had  furnished  their 
friend  with  some  of  the  ridicule  which  was  thrown  on  him  as 
a  manager,  caused  Garrick  to  fight  shy  of  them  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Brooke  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Yates ;  and  after  the  latter's  death,  wrote  a 
rhapsodical  account  of  her  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which 
will  have  to  be  noticed  presently. 

Mrs.  Yates  had  not  been  long  at  the  Opera  House  before 
Garrick  was  constrained  to  make  overtures  for  her  return  to  Drury 
Lane.      He  wrote  to  her  on  27th  April  1774  as  follows: — 

"  Madam, — In  all  dealings  the  plain  and  simple  truth  is 
the  best  policy.  As  Mrs.  Barry  is  in  treaty  with  another 
theatre,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  wish  a  treaty  with  another 
lady ;  and  it  is  as  natural  that  my  inclinations  look  towards 
you.  If  you  have  no  objections  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
me,  be  pleased  to  name  your  time  and  place,  and  I  shall  be 
as  punctual  as  I  ought  to  be  to  so  fine  a  woman  and  so  good 
an  actress." 

After  five  days  for  consideration,  Mrs.  Yates  answered 
this  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  SIR, — On  considering  every  circumstance  of  my  situa- 
tion here,  and  my  novelty,  to  say  nothing  of  my  beauty,  I 
think  I  cannot  in  conscience  take  less  than  £700  a  year  for 
my  salary ;  and  for  my  clothes,  as  I  love  to  be  well  dressed, 
and  the  characters  I  appear  in  require  it,  I  expect  £200 ;  as 
to  a  Benefit,  you  shall  settle  that  yourself,  but  as  I  have  an 
infinity  of  Scotch  pride,  had  rather  not  take  one,  though  I  am 
sure  of  losing  by  it.  Dickey,  who  considers  only  the  main 
chance,  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  but  I  am  clear  the  worst 
advice  a  woman  can  possibly  follow  is  that  of  her  husband, 
and  I  had  much  rather  you  should  determine  that  point  for 
me  than  he.  .  .  ." 
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Garrick  would  not  agree  to  these  terms  ;  but  wrote  offering 
an  engagement  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  at  £y  50,  to 
include  allowance  for  clothes.  This  proving  unacceptable,  he 
added  .£50  to  the  amount  after  the  first  year,  a  Benefit  on 
the  usual  terms,  and  an  undertaking  to  engage  her  husband 
the  second  year,  if  he  pleased,  at  £12  a  week  and  a  Benefit. 
Imagining  from  the  answer  he  received  to  this  that  Mrs. 
Yates  was  now  satisfied,  and  being  apparently  eager  to  con- 
clude the  bargain,  Garrick  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  bring 
an  attorney  and  the  deed  for  signature  at  a  specified  time ; 
but  when  he  arrived  he  found  that  Mrs.  Yates  still  held  out 
for  her  original  terms,  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  away 
without  effecting  a  settlement.  Whether  Mrs.  Yates  ultimately 
conceded  anything  or  not  does  not  appear ;  but  she  stood 
next  to  Garrick  himself  on  the  pay  list  so  long  as  she 
remained  at  Drury  Lane.  And  if  she  had  but  appeared  as 
often  as  the  management  had  a  right  to  expect,  there  is  no 
doubt  she  would  have  been  well  worth  her  money.  But  her 
frequent  absences  were  a  perpetual  vexation  to  Garrick,  and 
according  to  his  account  of  the  matter  they  were  not  always  due 
to  an  excusable  cause.  On  the  29th  of  October  1775  we  find 
him  expostulating  with  her  husband  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  I  shall  beg  leave  to  discuss  our  theatrical  matters  with 
you,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  discussed  anywhere  else, 
which  they  must  be  if  our  business  for  the  future  is  to  be 
unsettled  and  destroyed  by  our  present  uncertainty.  You 
left  word  with  Mrs.  Hopkins  [the  prompter]  that  we  are  to 
think  no  more  of  Mrs.  Yates  till  she  would  let  us  know  her 
pleasure,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Do  you  and  Mrs.  Yates 
imagine  that  the  proprietors  will  submit  to  this  manner  of 
going  on,  or  that  they  will  pay  such  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  having  their  business  so  destroyed  as  it  was  in  great 
part  of  the  last  season,  and  has  been  wholly  this,  by  waiting 
for  Mrs.  Yates's  pleasure  to  perform?  She  played  but  thirty 
times  last  season,  and  as  she  goes  on,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  times  in  six  weeks,  she  will  play  twenty  times  in  this 
season.  Indeed,  Mr.  Yates,  this  will  not  do,  and  I  give  you 
fair  notice.  We  lost  greatly  by  her  not  playing  the  first 
night  she  was  advertised,  and  to   this  day  no    reason  could 
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be  given  for  the  disappointment,  nor  did  you  offer  any  to 
my  brother  but  that  '  you  could  not  help  it,  and  you  did  all 
in  your  power  to  oblige  her  to  act.'  It  was  observed  by 
many  of  the  audience  last  night  that  she  never  performed 
better,  and  therefore  she  gives  notice  that  she  must  not  be 
advertised  till  she  pleases.  As  I  was  at  the  theatre,  and 
heard  with  my  own  ears  that  her  voice  was  never  clearer,  I 
shall  not  submit  to  this  very  unaccountable  and  unreasonable 
behaviour.  .  .  .  But  now  to  something  very  unaccountable 
indeed  !  Mrs.  Yates  desired  to  have  some  comedy  parts — 
you  mentioned  Araminta  in  The  School  for  Lovers,  and 
Hippolita  in  She  Would  and  She  Would  Xot.  They  were 
immediately  given  to  her ;  and  then  indeed  she  would  not, 
because  she  would  not  be  so  indelicate  as  to  take  them  from 
a  performer  who  only  played  them  because  our  great  ladies 
would  not.  Yet  she  would  take  Belinda  in  All  in  the  Wrong; 
though  it  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  a  capital  actress. 
What  a  contradiction  !  But  to  go  on  still  further :  she  that 
wants  to  save  herself  by  acting  comedy,  has  refused  to  play 
the  Widow  Knightly  in  The  Discovery  with  me,  though  she 
did  it  originally,  and  it  is  now  revived  for  the  entertainment 
of  her  Majesty.  To  finish  this  business  at  once,  and  that 
we  may  be  more  explicit,  it  is  my  greatest  pleasure  to  live 
in  the  greatest  harmony  with  my  capital  performers,  and  more 
particularly  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates.  But  if  they  persist 
to  distress  us,  and  Mrs.  Yates  is  resolved  to  withdraw  herself 
so  often,  and  sometimes  without  a  cause,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  do  what  I  most  wish  to  avoid." 

This  hint  of  legal  proceedings  does  not  seem  to  have 
troubled  Mrs.  Yates  very  much,  for  she  allowed  a  fortnight 
to  elapse  before  she  condescended  to  answer  the  manager's 
letter.  What  she  then  said  we  know  not ;  but  on  the  1 6th 
of  November  Garrick  thus  replied  to  it : — 

"  Your  letter  of  yesterday  came  to  me  while  I  was  at 
dinner.  The  fatigue  in  the  morning  for  near  four  hours 
made  me  incapable  of  everything  after  dinner  but  sleeping 
in  my  great  chair.  I  take  the  first  moment  of  leisure  to 
answer  your  favour :  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  lament 
that    our    theatrical    affairs    require    so    much  writing    about. 
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You  wish  to  be  quit  of  the  part  of  Almeria,  because  you  say 
it  is  unfit  for  you,  and  that  you  had  given  it  up  by  my 
consent  fourteen  years  ago.  I  dare  not  contradict  you ;  and 
if  I  was  to  own  the  charge,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  question.  You  are  pleased  to  say  it  is  not  fit  for 
you.  If  so,  why  would  you  take  it  again,  unsolicited  by  me  ? 
But  why  is  it  unfit,  if  it  is  the  capital  part  of  the  play,  and 
always  performed  by  the  first  actress  ?  But  there  is  a  still 
stronger  reason  for  urging  the  necessity  of  your  appearing  in 
that  character.  At  the  time  of  the  Benefits  last  year,  hearing 
how  much  the  plays  suffer  by  the  performers  taking  parts 
for  one  night  only,  I  put  up  an  order  in  the  green-room  that 
the  managers  would  expect  every  performer  to  do  for  the 
house  what  they  should  do  for  the  Benefits ;  and  for  this 
good  reason — Why  is  not  the  public  at  large  to  be  as  well 
entertained  as  the  friends  of  any  single  actor  ?  and  why  are 
not  the  proprietors  to  be  profited  by  the  performance  of 
Mrs.  Yates  in  Almeria,  as  well  as  Air.  Cautherley?  ...  I 
must  therefore  entreat  you  to  comply  with  my  request,  and 
to  appear  in  Almeria  next  Tuesday  night ;  which  I  intend 
immediately  to  advertise,  as  it  was  in  the  papers  a  few 
days  ago." 

He  adds,  further,  that  the  forfeit  cannot  be  accepted  in 
this  case,  because  the  part  is  not  a  new  one,  and  because  she 
has  voluntarily  accepted  it  and  performed  it  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Benefit.  Being  thus  pressed  into  a  corner,  she  appears 
to  have  been  compelled  to  submit ;  and  on  the  following  day 
she  wrote  saying — 

"  'Tis  hard  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  which  one  is 
ignorant ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  your  orders 
in  respect  to  Benefits,  which  will  make  me  a  little  more 
cautious  for  the  future.  In  respect  to  Almeria,  I  think  it  is 
a  part  unworthy  of  a  capital  actress :  the  table  of  forfeits 
is  clearly  in  my  favour,  nor  can  I  accept  of  the  character  as 
mine:  but  if  my  playing  it  a  few  nights  will  oblige  you,  I 
am  ready  to  do  it.  I  cannot  help  concluding  with  a  few 
lines  from  your  favourite  author — 

'  Oh  !  'tis  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength — etc.  etc.'" 
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No  actress  could  be  thirty  years  before  the  public  without 
experiencing  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism ;  and  Mrs. 
Yates  was  not  without  her  detractors.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  was  Samuel  Foote.  The  "  English  Aristophanes " 
was  not  a  man  to  spare  either  friend  or  foe  when  a  little 
ridicule  was  likely  to  put  money  in  his  pocket.  One  of  his 
schemes  was  to  have  a  wooden  puppet-show,  in  which  Oliver 
Goldsmith  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  to  be  the  leading  characters. 
Goldsmith  laughed,  or  affected  to  laugh,  at  the  notion  ;  but 
Johnson  bought  a  great  oak  cudgel  and  threatened  that  if 
the  exhibition  took  place  he  would  "  castigate  vice  upon  the 
stage,"  a  broad  hint  which  caused  Foote  to  abandon  his 
project.  Having  certain  wooden  figures  on  his  hands,  how- 
ever, it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  apply  his  buffoonery 
to  other  prominent,  but  less  muscular,  persons ;  and  Mrs. 
Yates  was  among  the  first  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day  whom 
he  proposed  to  attack.  She  was  to  have  been  represented 
as  the  heroine  of  a  piece  called  Piety  in  Pattens,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  dialogue  was  to  have  been  made  to  regret 
that  if  wooden  actresses  were  once  admitted  on  the  stage, 
her  services  might  hereafter  be  dispensed  with.  Foote  was 
then  to  assure  her  with  ironical  kindness  that  as  she  could 
occasionally  put  on  a  pretty  melancholy  face,  he  had  no 
doubt  she  would  be  received  excellently  well  at  the  Tabernacle, 
— especially  if  none  of  her  friends  (mentioning  some  of  them 
by  name)  should  be  able  to  write  any  character  that  might 
be  agreeable  to  her.  Perhaps  Yates  imitated  Johnson  in  a 
threat  of  personal  castigation ;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
Piety  in  Pattens  was  never  produced.  Churchill's  Rosciad 
is  of  course  on  a  rather  different  footing  to  this  sort  of  thing ; 
but  Churchill,  though  he  admired  her  as  a  woman  of  fine 
character  as  well  as  of  a  fine  figure,  hinted  that  she  was  a 
rather  wooden  actress.  Her  heart,  he  said,  felt  more  than 
her  features  showed — 

"  For,  through  the  region  of  that  beauteous  face, 
We  no  variety  of  passions  trace. 
Dead  to  the  soft  emotions  of  the  heart, 
No  kindred  softness  can  those  eyes  impart. 
The  brow  still  nx'd  in  sorrow's  sullen  frame, 
Void  of  distinction,  marks  all  parts  the  same." 

Thomas  Campbell,  who  could   only  have  seen   Mrs.  Yates 
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(if  he  ever  saw  her  at  all)  when  he  was  a  child  five  years  of 
age,  perpetuates  a  somewhat  similar  criticism  when  he  tells 
us  in  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  that  Mrs.  Yates's  classic  beauty 
of  form  and  face  made  her  look  the  statue  in  The  Winter's 
Tale  to  perfection,  but  that  when  she  came  down  to  speak 
and  act  as  the  living  Hermione,  the  spectators  wished  her 
back  again  on  her  pedestal.  The  majority  of  contemporary 
critics,  however,  declare  her  to  have  been  unquestionably  a 
really  great  tragic  actress.  Tate  Wilkinson  said  that  her 
Margaret  of  Anjou  stood  as  much  unrivalled  as  did  Mrs. 
Siddons's  Zara.  Tom  Davies  tells  us  that  when  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  first  rehearsed  many  of  the  performers  condoled 
with  Mrs.  Yates  on  being  obliged  to  act  so  poor  a  part  as 
that  for  which  she  was  cast — 

"  But  when  the  play  was  acted,  notwithstanding  all  the 
dazzling  show  of  Edward's  grandeur,  and  Warwick's  popular 
speeches,  Mrs.  Yates  acted  so  characteristically,  displayed  such 
grandeur  of  mind,  pride  of  behaviour,  resentment  of  injury, 
and  dignity  of  action,  that  the  other  characters  seemed  to  be 
totally  eclipsed.  The  audience  was  full  of  admiration  of  the 
unfortunate  queen,  who,  in  her  last  scene,  seemed  to  triumph 
over  all  her  enemies." 

She  is  said  to  have  been  superb  as  Mandane  in  Cyrus,  as 
Constance  in  King  John,  and  as  Lady  Macbeth.  Her 
representation  of  Medea  in  Glover's  tragedy  of  that  name 
was  so  overwhelming  that  no  other  actress  ever  ventured  to 
attempt  it  during  her  lifetime.  And  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
relates  the  interesting  and  significant  circumstance  that  when 
he  and  Garrick  sat  together  in  the  orchestra  on  the  first  night 
of  Jephson's  Braganza,  he  saw  Garrick  suffused  in  tears  by 
the  powerful  performance  of  Mrs.  Yates  in  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  William  Godwin,  in  a  letter  to  Campbell,  which  has 
already  been  quoted  in  part,  observes  that — 

"It  is  a  curious  point  to  distinguish  between  the  loftiness 
of  this  actress  and  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  In  Mrs.  Siddons  it 
appeared  the  untaught  loftiness  of  an  elevated  soul  working 
outwards  ;  but  in  Mrs.  Yates  it  was  the  loftiness  of  a  person 
who  had  associated  only  with  the  majestic  and   the  great — 
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who  was  therefore  complete  in  herself  and  in  all  her  motions, 
and  had  an  infallibility  which  could  never  for  a  moment  be 
called  in  doubt.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  great  as  the  occasion 
sustained  her ;  but  Mrs.  Yates  was  great  because  by  the 
habit  of  her  soul  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  otherwise." 

Godwin  goes  on  to  mention  a  trifling  circumstance  which 
he  remembered  in  the  course  of  Mrs.  Yates's  performance  of 
Constance  in  King  John  ;  not  as  illustrative  of  her  acting,  but 
merely  as  indicative  of  one  of  the  curious  fashions  of  the 
time.  When  Lady  Constance,  a  few  lines  before  her  final 
exit,  exclaims  wildly — 

"I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit," — 

Mrs.  Yates,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  took  off  a  thin 
cap  which  surmounted  her  head-dress,  and  placed  it  on  the 
right  side  of  her  enormous  hoop ! 

Mrs.  Yates  remained  at  Drury  Lane  to  the  end  of 
Garrick's  term  of  management,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after 
he  had  retired  from  the  stage.  When  the  great  actor  died  in 
January  1779,  she  was  selected  to  deliver  Sheridan's  much- 
admired  Monody.  Although  this  piece  is  not  very  well 
suited  for  declamation,  as  it  has  no  bold  apostrophes,  and  no 
attempt  at  impersonation,  while  the  lines  flow  along  somewhat 
languorously  at  considerable  length,  yet  Boaden  declares  that 
Mrs.  Yates's  manner  of  reciting  it  charmed  him  beyond 
anything  he  had  ever  heard  from  a  human  voice.  Some  of 
the  lines  may  be  quoted  here  appropriately  enough  ;  not  for 
their  special  reference  to  Garrick,  but  because  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  Mrs.  Yates,  or  to  any  other  of  the  dead  actresses 
treated  of  in  this  book.  Painter,  sculptor,  poet,  all  other  artists, 
says  Sheridan,  leave  an  enduring  record  of  their  work,  which  in 
some  cases  is  even  improved  by  the  mellowing  hand  of  time  : — 

"The  Actor,  only,  shrinks  from  Time's  award; 
Feehle  tradition  is  his  memory's  guard  ; 
By  whose  faint  breath  his  merits  must  abide, 
Unvouch'd  by  proof — to  substance  unallied  ! 
E'en  matchless  Garrick's  art,  to  heav'n  resign'd, 
No  fix'd  effect,  no  model  leaves  behind  ! 

The  grace  of  action — the  adapted  mien, 
Faithful  as  nature  to  the  varied  scene ; 
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Th'  expressive  glance — whose  subtle  comment  draws 

Entranced  attention,  and  a  mute  applause  ; 

Gesture  that  marks,  with  force  and  feeling  fraught, 

A  sense  in  silence,  and  a  will  in  thought ; 

Harmonious  speech,  whose  pure  and  liquid  tone 

Gives  verse  a  music,  scarce  confess'd  its  own  ; 

As  light  from  gems  assumes  a  brighter  ray, 

And  cloth'd  with  orient  hues,  transcends  the  day  ! 

Passions  wild  break — and  frown  that  awes  the  sense, 

And  ev'ry  charm  of  gentler  eloquence — 

All  perishable  !  like  th'  electric  fire, 

But  strike  the  frame — and  as  they  strike  expire ; 

Incense  too  pure  a  bodied  flame  to  bear, 

Its  fragrance  charms  the  sense,  and  blends  with  air." 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Yates  appears  to  have  left  Drury 
Lane ;  either  because  Sheridan  would  not  agree  to  pay  what 
she  demanded,  or  (what  is  perhaps  more  probable)  because 
she  could  not  get  out  of  him  what  he  had  already  agreed  to 
pay.  A  year  or  more  later,  in  1781,  she  reappeared  at  Covent 
Garden,  being  on  this  occasion  engaged  without  her  husband, 
who  never  acted  in  London  again.  In  the  autumn  of  1782 
Mrs.  Siddons  burst  upon  the  town  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  the 
Covent  Garden  managers,  by  way  of  rivalling  the  attraction 
of  the  new  tragedienne,  first  brought  forward  Henderson  and 
Mrs.  Yates  in  Macbeth,  and  then  revived  The  Grecian  Daughter, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  Mrs.  Yates  in  a  part  wherein 
it  was  thought  that  the  classic  beauty  of  her  form  and  features 
would  defy  all  competition.  Since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cibber, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  Mrs.  Yates's  only  serious  rival 
had  been  Mrs.  Crawford,  against  whom  she  had  been  well  able 
to  hold  her  own.  But  she  was  over  fifty  years  of  age  when 
Mrs.  Siddons  appeared,  and  soon  gave  over  any  hope  of 
contesting  for  the  supremacy.  Her  last  appearance  at  Covent 
Garden  took  place  in  March  1783,  before  the  close  of  Mrs. 
Siddons's  first  season  ;  and  when  the  theatres  opened  in  the 
following  October  without  any  sign  of  her  reappearance,  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  she  had  retired 
from  the  stage.  The  Public  Advertiser  of  October  the  17th 
thereupon  took  occasion  to  inform  its  readers  that — 

"  Dick  Yates  and  his  wife  have  retired  from  the  stage  with 
a  fortune  much  larger  than  any  of  their  predecessors  except 
Garrick.      At  the  least,  it  may  be  computed  at  £36,000  or 
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£40,000.  Yates  and  his  wife  are  also  remarkable  for  the 
comely  appearance  with  which  they  bear  their  age ;  for  the 
age  of  these  old  acquaintance  of  the  public  is  much  greater 
than  is  usually  thought.  From  theatrical  dates,  the  one  must 
be  70,  the  other  above  60  years  old." 

This  paragraph  drew  from  Richard  Yates  the  following 
amusing  and  highly  characteristic  letter : — 

"  SIR, — Though  it  is  not  my  profession  to  write,  but  to 
retail  the  writings  of  others,  yet  I  find  the  spirit  move  me 
to  hazard  some  observations  on  a  very  good-humoured, 
sprightly,  elegant  paragraph  in  your  paper  of  yesterday. 

"  The  facetious  gentleman  is  pleased  to  say  that  Yates 
and  his  wife  have  retired  from  the  stage  with  £36,000  or 
£40,000,  and  that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  comely 
appearance,  though  one  is,  from  theatrical  dates,  70,  and  the 
other  above  60  years  of  age.  'Tis  wonderful  so  wise  a  man 
should  be  mistaken,  but  the  facts  are — 

They  have  not  retired  with  £40,000. 
They  have  not  retired  at  all. 

Theatrical  dates  do  not  prove  them  to  be,  the  one 
70,  the  other  more  than  60  years  of  age. 

"  In  respect  to  myself,  that  I  am  remarkable  for  my 
comely  appearance ;  that  I  can  (though  not  worth  quite 
£40,000)  eat  my  mutton  without  an  engagement,  and  yet 
owe  no  man  anything,  are  offences  to  which  I  am  ready  to 
plead  guilty :  if  comeliness  is  a  sin,  Heaven  help  me,  I  say ! — 
and  as  to  owing  any  man  anything,  in  these  days  when  it  is 
the  genteelest  thing  in  the  world  to  pay  no  man  anything,  I 
must  e'en  stand  trial  before  a  jury  of  honest  tradesmen,  who, 
I  dare  say,  will  acquit  me,  from  the  singularity  of  the  case. 

"  In  respect  to  theatrical  dates,  I  have,  to  be  sure,  told 
the  chimes  at  midnight  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  which, 
as  I  find  myself  just  as  healthy  and  alert  as  in  those  delightful 
days,  I  do  not  think  at  all  disqualifies  me  for  my  general  cast 
of  characters,  in  which  I  have  pleased  as  good  judges  as  your 
correspondent ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Miser, 
Fondlewife,  Gomez,  Don  Manuel,  Sir  Wilful  Witwoud,  etc., 
should  have  the  first  down  of  a  beard  on  their  chins.      But  I 
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will  whisper  something  in  that  gentleman's  ear,  that  whilst 
such  writers  as  he  are  allowed  to  assassinate  honest  people  in 
the  dark  by  abusive  anonymous  paragraphs,  nobody  that  has 
mutton  to  eat  will  look  out  for  theatrical  engagements,  but 
quickly  let  the  stage  fall  into  that  happy  state 

'When  one  Egyptian  darkness  covers  all.' 

So  much  for  myself;  and  now  for  Mrs.  Yates. 

"  That  she  is  a  pretty  enough  actress,  as  times  go,  and  by 
no  means  uncomely,  I  willingly  allow ;  but  that  she  is  more 
than  60,  or  will  be  these  dozen  years  at  least,  may  bear 
something  of  a  doubt.  As  her  first  appearance  was  on  Drury 
Lane  stage,  in  the  full  meridian  of  its  glory,  the  date  is  easily 
ascertained ;  but  to  save  the  gentleman  trouble,  as  he  seems  a 
bad  calculator,  I  will  inform  him  it  was  in  Mr.  Crisp's  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1754  (29  years  ago),  and  that  she  was  then  as 
pretty  a  plump,  rosy  Hebe  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day." 

After  observing  that  Mrs.  Yates  had  the  honour  ("  an 
honour  never  conferred  on  any  other  person ")  of  being 
introduced,  as  a  young  beginner,  by  a  prologue  written  and 
spoken  by  Garrick ;  and  after  quoting  about  a  dozen  lines 
from  that  prologue,  as  being  "  to  the  present  purpose,"  though 
the  application  is  by  no  means  obvious,  Yates  goes  on : — 

"  And  now  give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  tell  your  correspondent 
a  story. — On  the  first  coming  to  England  of  Signor  Trebbi, 
a  worthy  gentleman,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  paid  him  a 
morning  visit,  and  informed  him  he  was  a  public  writer,  and 
had  characters  of  all  prices.  '  I  understand  you,  sir,'  said 
Trebbi,  '  and  have  heard  of  you.  I  have  no  guineas  to  throw 
away  so  ill ;  but  I  am  a  writer  too,  et  voila  ma  plume  !  '  (this  is 
my  pen),  showing  him  a  good  English  oaken  towel.  Signor 
Trebbi  was  so  good  as  to  leave  me  his  pen,  the  only  one  I 
shall  make  use  of  against  malevolence  in  future,  where  the 
writer  does  me  the  honour  of  making  himself  known  to  me." 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  at  this  date,  according  to 
the  most  probable  conjectures,  Mrs.  Yates  was  about  fifty-five, 
and  her  husband  about  seventy-seven ;  and  that,  although 
they  had  neither  of  them  intentionally  retired  from  the  stage, 
Yates  never  afterwards  performed  in   London,  and  Mrs.  Yates 
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only  once,  when,  on  the  24th  of  May  1785,  she  emerged  to 
play  Jane  Shore  for  George  Anne  Bellamy's  final  Benefit,  and 
gladdened  the  heart  of  that  chronically  impecunious  lady  by 
bringing  her  a  golden  harvest  far  beyond  her  most  sanguine 
anticipations. 

In  a  rhapsodical  obituary  notice,  very  much  misnamed 
"  Authentic  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Yates,"  which  was  contributed 
by  her  friend  Mrs.  Brooke  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and 
in  which  that  lady  claims  to  speak  with  "  the  voice  of 
friendship,  though  under  the  severe  guidance  of  historic  truth," 
we  are  informed  that  Mrs.  Yates  had  a  superior  understanding, 
which  she  had  improved  by  reading,  by  reflection,  and  by  the 
best  conversation ;  that  she  idolised  her  profession,  and 
pursued  the  studies  necessary  to  attain  perfection  in  her  art 
with  unremitting  ardour,  not  resting  content  with  studying  the 
best  models  in  her  own  country,  but  twice  visiting  France  to 
have  the  advantage  of  witnessing  Clairon  and  Du  Mesniel  in 
their  most  celebrated  characters.  We  are  also  informed  that 
her  private  virtues  were  the  natural  result  of  that  native 
elevation  of  mind  and  ardent  warmth  of  heart  which  gained 
her  so  conspicuous  a  position  in  the  theatre.  Truth,  integrity, 
candour,  the  strongest  sensibility  of  soul,  dignity  of  sentiment, 
and  generous  ambition  to  acquire  praise  only  by  the  display 
of  real  excellence,  were,  we  are  assured,  qualities  so  apparent 
that  they  could  not  escape  the  most  inattentive  observer. 
And  Mrs.  Brooke  herself,  from  her  more  intimate  knowledge, 
vouches  for  the  sincerity,  disinterestedness,  and  constancy  of 
Mrs.  Yates's  friendships,  as  well  as  for  her  attention  to  every 
domestic  duty.      Moreover — 

"  Her  unassuming  politeness  ;  the  neatness,  propriety,  and 
unstudied  elegance  of  her  dress,  her  house,  her  table ;  the 
generous  hospitality  with  which  she  received  her  friends,  whilst 
her  own  mode  of  living  was  abstemious  in  the  extreme ;  the 
varied  charms  of  her  conversation,  her  fine  sense,  her  unaffected 
vivacity,  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  corrected  by  good-humour 
and  good-breeding ;  occasioned  her  society  to  be  sought  by  a 
distinguished  part  of  those  in  high  life  whose  talents  and 
virtues  give  additional  lustre  to  their  rank,  as  well  as  by  the 
most  respectable  characters  in  the  world  of  literature." 
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Her  father  became  blind,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up 
work.  Mrs.  Brooke  does  not  say  so,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  became  entirely  dependent  on  his  daughter  for  support. 
She  lived  with  him  during  the  earlier  days  of  her  London 
career,  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Afterwards  she  took  a 
house  for  him  on  Richmond  Common,  where,  we  are  told, 
she  spent  with  him  all  of  her  time  that  could  be  spared  from 
the  theatre.  When  he  died,  in  1779,  she  took  a  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Mortlake,  "  which  she  fitted  up  with 
that  elegant  simplicity  which  was  so  striking  a  feature  of  her 
character " ;  and  when  the  lease  of  this  place  ran  out,  she 
removed  to  a  house  in  Stafford  Row,  Pimlico.  It  was  at 
Fimlico  that  she  died,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1787,  of  a  malady 
attributed  to  a  fall  from  her  horse  some  years  previously ;  but 
she  was  buried,  by  her  own  request,  near  the  remains  of  her 
father  in  Richmond  Church.  Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the 
affection  of  Mrs.  Brooke  may  have  added  a  little  warmth  to 
the  colours  with  which  she  painted  the  portrait  of  her  deceased 
friend,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  significant  fact  that  scarcely  a 
hint  to  the  contrary  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  backbiting 
theatrical  Memoirs  of  the  time;  and  we  seem  to  be  justified 
therefore  in  crediting  Mrs.  Yates  with  a  degree  of  virtue,  and 
beauty,  and  talent  such  as  does  not  often  meet  in  the  same 
person. 

Richard  Yates  survived  his  wife  nine  years ;  dying  sud- 
denly, at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  at  his  house  in  Stafford  Row, 
on  the  2 1st  of  April  1796.  According  to  a  notice  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine,  he  had  not  been  ill,  and  had  break- 
fasted heartily,  as  usual,  that  day,  but  had  fallen  into  a  great 
rage  on  learning  that  his  fishmonger  could  not  supply  the  eels 
which  he  had  ordered  for  dinner.  His  housekeeper,  anxious 
to  please  him,  went  some  distance  to  obtain  the  desired 
luxury ;  but  when  she  returned  she  found  him  lying  with  his 
head  on  the  table,  dead.  He  was  buried,  at  his  own  request, 
near  his  second  wife  and  her  father  in  Richmond  Church ; 
where  a  monument  showing  the  boldly-carved  effigies  of  the 
two  players  kneeling  together  in  prayer,  still  stands  to  their 
memory. 
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ANNE   CRAWFORD 

THE  lady  who  for  the  first  fourteen  years  of  her  career  on 
the  stage,  from  1 7  5  3  to  1 767,  was  known  as  Mrs.  Dancer, 
for  the  following  ten  years,  from  1768  to  1778,  as  Mrs.  Barry, 
and  for  the  remaining  twenty-three  years  of  her  life  as  Mrs. 
Crawford,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1734,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  and  well-to-do  apothecary  named  Street. 
Her  father,  who  had  an  extensive  practice,  is  said  to  have 
lived  rather  extravagantly ;  and  from  her  earliest  childhood 
allowed  his  daughter  to  have  her  fill  of  the  amusements, 
theatrical  and  other,  which  were  always  going  on  in  that  gay 
metropolis  of  the  west.  When  Anne  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  she  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  quality  and  fortune  (brother  of  a  noble  lord 
whose  name  is  not  given  by  those  who  tell  the  story),  and 
this  young  gentleman,  after  admiring  her  at  a  distance  in  the 
public  Rooms,  contrived  to  be  invited  to  tea  with  her  at  the 
house  of  one  of  her  friends.  Being  as  charmed  with  her 
conversation  as  he  had  been  already  with  her  face  and  form, 
the  young  Honourable  obtained  an  invitation  to  her  father's 
hospitable  table ;  and,  after  a  very  short  interval,  made  a 
formal  proposal  of  marriage.  Of  course  so  advantageous  an 
offer  was  readily  embraced  ;  the  country  apothecary  and  his 
wife  being  no  less  pleased  at  the  prospective  alliance  with  the 
peerage  than  was  their  charming  daughter.  Before  long, 
however,  the  lover  received  a  letter  informing  him  of  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  and  requesting  his  immediate  attendance 
in  London.  He  went,  to  all  appearance,  unwillingly  enough ; 
and  he  promised  a  speedy  return.  But  the  atmosphere  of 
London,  or  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  appear  to  have 
cooled  the  lover's  ardour  almost  instantaneously  ;  for  not  one 
word  ever  came  from  him  again.  After  the  disconsolate 
young  lady  had  spent   two  anxious    months    in    expectation 
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of  a  letter  which  never  came,  her  health  gave  way,  and  her 
parents,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a  physician,  sent  her  off  to 
some  relations  in  Yorkshire,  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of 
scene.  A  round  of  amusements  was  supposed  to  be  the  best 
remedy  for  a  disappointment  such  as  hers ;  and  presumably 
it  was  so.  But  there  was  consternation  in  the  family  circle 
of  the  respectable  Bath  apothecary,  nevertheless,  when  their 
daughter  returned  home  and  announced  that  she  was  married 
to  an  actor  of  the  York  company  of  the  name  of  Dancer. 
The  actor  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  Miss 
Street  had  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own  ;  and  doubtless  thought 
that  he  was  making  as  good  a  marriage  for  himself  as  she 
had  expected  to  make  for  herself  with  the  inconstant  young 
Honourable.  But  he  found  not  only  that  his  wife  was  without 
a  penny,  but  that  her  parents  were  so  incensed  at  the 
mesalliance  that  they  refused  to  receive  either  him  or  her ; 
and  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  so  discreditable  a  connection, 
likewise  used  their  influence  to  prevent  his  engagement  at  the 
Bath  theatre.  At  a  later  date  Mrs.  Street  left  her  daughter 
a  small  weekly  pension  on  condition  that  she  abandoned  the 
stage ;  and  she  was  allowed  to  retain  this  because  the  relation 
who  would  have  benefited  by  it  declined  to  claim  the  forfeit. 
But  in  the  meantime  Mrs.  Dancer  and  her  husband  were  in 
very  straightened  circumstances.  Whether  she  had  ever 
previously  made  any  attempt  at  acting  or  not  does  not  appear  ; 
but  if  not,  she  must  have  become  a  fairly  apt  pupil ;  for 
after  performing  at  Portsmouth  and  some  other  of  the  minor 
country  theatres,  both  she  and  her  husband  secured  an  engage- 
ment in  the  winter  of  1783  at  York,  where  they  remained 
for  the  following  three  or  four  years.  Macklin  saw  her  debut 
at  the  York  theatre,  and  was  so  displeased  with  the  shrill  and 
dissonant  tones  of  her  voice  that  he  declared  she  could  never 
be  even  a  passable  actress.  But  the  most  experienced  judges 
are  occasionally  liable  to  error ;  and  we  learn  from  Tate 
Wilkinson  that  she  speedily  became  a  local  favourite ;  and 
that  when  in  1758  she  and  her  husband  "  eloped,"  as  he  terms 
it,  to  Barry's  new  theatre  in  Dublin,  the  York  managers  were 
hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  sufficiently  attractive  actress  to  supply 
her  place.  Her  celebrity,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  local ;  for  Hitchcock,  the  historian  of  the  Irish  stage, 
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informs  us  that  she  was  engaged  by  the  Crow  Street  manager 
"  at  a  venture,"  and  that  during  her  first  season  there  she  was 
received  with  much  coolness  and  indifference.  Fortunately 
for  her,  Barry  seems  to  have  perceived  that  all  she  needed 
was  instruction  ;  and  under  his  able  tuition  she  improved  so 
rapidly  that  when  Mrs.  Abington  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  1759  Mrs.  Dancer  was  playing  all 
the  principal  characters,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  with 
immense  applause,  and  was,  in  fact,  "  queen  of  the  theatre." 
Mrs.  Abington  was  only  a  bird  of  passage,  and  returned  to 
London  after  a  couple  of  successful  seasons ;  but  Mrs.  Dancer 
remained  at  Crow  Street  nearly  ten  years,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  was  the  darling  of  the  Irish  people. 

But  her  life  was  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  Dancer, 
who  seems  to  have  never  got  over  his  disappointment  at  not 
having  married  a  fortune,  curiously  enough  became  jealous  of 
her  superior  abilities  when  she  developed  into  a  fine  actress, 
and  earned  more  money  than  himself.  He  also  showed 
jealousy  in  another  direction,  which  is  somewhat  more  in- 
telligible, though  perhaps  not  any  more  conducive  to  domestic 
concord.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Dancer 
was  much  sought  after,  in  the  way  that  actresses  were  then 
commonly  sought  after,  by  wealthy  admirers.  Whether  true 
or  not,  such  reports  probably  made  Dancer  extremely  sensitive 
and  irritable  on  the  subject ;  and  according  to  one  story, 
which  was  discussed  at  all  the  Dublin  tea-tables,  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  puns  and  epigrams  in  the  newspapers, 
he  sometimes  lost  control  of  himself  and  behaved  ridiculously 
in  consequence.  It  was  said  that  she  and  another  lady  had 
gone  for  an  excursion  into  the  country,  escorted,  to  Dancer's 
knowledge  and  with  his  consent,  by  another  performer  at  the 
theatre.  After  they  had  gone,  some  malicious  person  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Dancer  and  the  other  man  had  run  away  together, 
and  so  inflamed  the  husband's  jealousy  that  he  instantly 
started  off  in  pursuit  of  them.  He  overtook  them  at  a  village 
about  twenty  miles  away,  where  they  were  all  drinking  tea 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  principal  inn,  and  rushed  into  the 
house  like  a  maniac,  demanding  his  wife  with  threats  and 
imprecations.  She  was  so  terrified  that  she  implored  her 
escort  to  protect  her ;  and   he,  not  very  judiciously,  locked  her 
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and  himself  in  an  adjoining  bed-chamber.  Dancer  battered 
at  the  door  and  threatened  to  shoot  both  of  them  ;  but  when 
the  door  was  at  length  forced  open,  and  he  found  the  other 
man  provided  with  a  pistol  as  well  as  himself,  he  quietly 
handed  his  wife  out  of  the  room,  placed  her  in  the  post-chaise, 
and  drove  back  to  Dublin.  But  however  little  reason  there 
may  have  been  for  Dancer's  jealousy  in  these  cases,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  had  good  enough  cause  to  be 
jealous  of  Barry.  The  private  instructions  of  the  "  silver- 
tongued  "  actor  were  doubtless  invaluable  to  her  professionally  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  "  like  a  second  Stella,  she  sucked  in  the 
poison  of  love  by  the  vehicle  of  tuition."  Nevertheless  we 
hear  of  no  pursuit  by  the  husband,  with  postchaise  and  pistol, 
when  Barry  and  Mrs.  Dancer  occasionally  paid  a  visit  to 
England  together.  The  Garrick  Correspondence  shows  that 
they  were  both  in  London,  and  performing  for  a  time  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1761.  In  the  summer  of  1766  they  paid  another 
visit  to  London ;  and  as  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
theatres  were  then  shut  up,  Barry  hired  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  for  a  few  nights,  in  order  to  exhibit  two 
or  three  of  his  most  admired  tragic  characters,  when  Mrs. 
Dancer  played  Belvidera  to  his  Jaffier,  and  Desdemona  to  his 
Othello,  with  great  admiration.  In  the  following  summer 
they  came  again ;  and,  being  engaged  by  Foote  to  perform 
several  nights  at  his  theatre,  they  drew  crowded  audiences  in 
the  hottest  days  of  July  and  August. 

Twenty  years  previously,  Spranger  Barry,  the  "  silver- 
toned  "  Barry,  as  he  was  called,  had  been  a  great  favourite 
at  Drury  Lane.  In  those  days  Garrick  and  he  sometimes 
played  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  alternately,  or  appeared  in  the 
same  pieces  together.  And  when  he  left  Drury  Lane  for 
Covent  Garden  in  1749,  Barry's  rivalry  was  the  most  serious 
that  Garrick  had  ever  known.  In  appearance  he  was  said  to 
resemble  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  He  was  an  inch  less  than  six 
feet  in  height,  finely  proportioned,  with  a  countenance  in  which 
sweetness  and  manliness  were  happily  blended,  and  he  had 
the  most  harmonious  voice  that  had  ever  been  heard  upon  the 
stage.  Even  at  this  time,  though  now  verging  on  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  much  troubled  with  gout  in  his  knees,  no  tragedian 
except  Garrick  could  for  one  moment  be  placed  in  competition 
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with  him.  Consequently,  when  it  became  known  that  he  was 
desirous  of  giving  up  the  management  of  his  Dublin  theatre 
and  settling  permanently  in  London,  Garrick  endeavoured  to 
secure  him,  and  Mrs.  Dancer  with  him,  for  Drury  Lane. 
Garrick's  company,  in  truth,  was  badly  in  want  of  recruits. 
Mrs.  Cibber  had  been  recently  lost  by  death ;  Mrs.  Pritchard 
was  just  on  the  point  of  retiring ;  Mrs.  Clive,  no  longer  young, 
might  soon  be  expected  to  retire  also ;  and  Powell,  who  was 
difficult  to  replace,  had  just  bought  a  share  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  enlisted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates  under  his  management. 
Barry  was  therefore  able  to  obtain  very  good  terms  for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Dancer ;  their  joint  salaries  at  the  outset  amounting 
to  about  £1300  a  year,  and  afterwards  to  about  ^1500. 
Dancer  appears  to  have  been  left  behind  in  Dublin ;  and  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  must  have  died  some  time 
between  December  the  5  th  1767  and  February  the  28th 
1768;  for  on  the  former  date,  in  a  letter  which  Barry  wrote 
to  announce  their  arrival  after  a  "  damned  "  journey  of  twenty- 
eight  days,  he  thanks  Garrick  for  his  goodness  to  "  Mrs. 
Dancer  " ;  while  in  a  letter  to  the  manager  on  the  latter  date 
he  apologises  for  the  non-appearance,  through  indisposition,  of 
"  Mrs.  Barry  " ;  so  that  between  these  two  dates  he  must  have 
become  free  to  marry  her.  For  six  years  or  more  Barry  and 
his  wife  took  the  lead  in  tragedy  at  Drury  Lane,  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  London  public  ;  and  every  summer 
they  made  a  trip  to  Ireland,  where  they  repeated  most  of  their 
favourite  characters,  to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  the  Dublin 
public.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  their  relations 
with  Garrick  seem  to  have  been  cordial  enough ;  and  as  late 
as  1772,  when  the  latter  wrote  his  Irish  Widow  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  off  the  admirable  comic  talents  of 
Mrs.  Barry,  he  referred  to  that  lady  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  You  must  imagine  how  happy  Mrs.  Barry's  and  your 
opinion  upon  the  farce  made  the  author.  I  really  think  with 
you  that  it  bids  fair  for  great  success,  especially  as  the  heroine 
of  all  heroines  has  taken  so  kindly  to  it." 

But  after  this  there  was  some  friction,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  of  1773-4,  the  Barrys  removed  from  Drury  Lane 
to  Covent  Garden. 
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Almost  the  only  glimpse  we  get  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Barrys  is  furnished  by  a  solitary  reminiscence  of  Frederick 
Reynolds.  When  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thereabouts,  Reynolds 
was  brought  home  from  school  one  day  in  order  that  he  might 
be  taken  to  the  theatre  to  see  Barry  as  Othello.  He 
remembered  that  Barry  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  gold-laced 
scarlet,  a  small  cocked-hat,  knee-breeches,  and  silk  stockings, 
which  made  a  conspicuous  display  of  the  great  actor's  gouty 
legs.  But  Mrs.  Barry,  he  says,  clad  in  the  fascinating  costume 
of  Italy,  looked  as  captivating  as  her  husband  looked  grotesque, 
and  he  adds  (although  she  cannot  have  been  less  than  forty- 
two  years  of  age)  that  she  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  youth  and 
beauty.  In  order  to  gratify  his  mother,  Mrs.  Barry  invited 
the  boy  to  sup  and  sleep  at  her  house  in  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand. 

"  Supper  was  on  the  table,  and  according  to  Barry's 
invariable  custom  after  acting,  a  boiled  fowl.  Mrs.  Barry  cut 
off  both  the  wings,  placing  the  one  on  her  husband's,  the  other 
on  my  plate.  Trifles  have  caused  discussions  between  more 
kings  and  queens  than  those  in  theatrical  life ;  unfortunately, 
mine  was  the  liver  wing.  By  signs  and  winks,  Barry 
endeavoured  to  attract  his  wife's  attention,  but  she  was  too 
much  engaged  by  her  hospitality  to  me  to  heed  him.  Barry's 
visage  began  to  approach  the  hue  it  had  just  worn  in  Othello, 
and  Desdemona  at  length  discovered  this  second  jealousy  of 
her  hero.  But  the  tide  of  luck  in  her  affairs  was  that  evening 
on  the  ebb,  or,  in  plain  language,  owing  to  the  ardour  of  my 
appetite,  the  moment  of  rectification  had  just  vanished  with 
the  wing  of  the  fowl.  Rendered  irritable  by  pain,  he  made 
some  sharp  remark  on  her  neglect,  she  replied  on  his  gluttony, 
and  they  quarrelled." 

According  to  Boaden,  Barry's  gout  and  his  wife's  temper 
frequently  produced  similar  scenes. 

Reynolds  speaks  in  general  terms  of  Mrs.  Barry's  beauty ; 
but  he  gives  us  no  detailed  description  of  her  ;  and  unfortunately 
there  is  no  good  portrait  of  her  extant.  Macklin's  biographer 
says  that  in  figure  she  was  above  the  middle  size,  and  well 
made,  though  inclining  to  embonpoint.  Her  features  were 
regular ;   and   her  eyes,  though  not  particularly  brilliant,  were 
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pleasing  in  expression.  She  had  a  fair  complexion,  and  an 
abundance  of  light  auburn  hair,  which  she  would  let  down  over 
her  shoulders  whenever  its  display  was  suitable  to  her  part. 
John  Taylor  tells  us  that  although  her  voice  was  sometimes 
harsh,  it  was  generally  musical  enough,  and  some  of  her  tones 
irresistibly  tender.  Her  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  It  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  one  of  her  own  favourites),  Taylor  thought  to  be 
the  most  perfect  he  had  ever  witnessed  ;  and  the  whole  round 
of  her  tragic  characters  in  the  highest  degree  affecting.  But  he 
notes  as  a  rather  strange  peculiarity  that  it  was  usual  with  her, 
after  delivering  an  impassioned  speech,  to  be  inattentive  to 
dumb-show,  and  appear  for  a  time  as  though  she  had  no  further 
concern  in  the  scene.  Taylor  adds,  indeed,  that  when  she 
resumed  her  attention  to  the  character,  she  entirely  recovered 
her  ground,  and  excited  as  warm  a  sympathy  as  if  she  had 
not  displayed  a  momentary  lapse ;  but  nevertheless  it  must 
have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  her  otherwise  powerful  acting. 
Boaden  remarks  that  her  piercing  notes  of  wild  maternal  agony 
were  almost  "  too  terrible  to  enter  human  hearing " ;  and  of 
the  shriek  she  gave  in  Douglas,  when,  as  Lady  Randolph,  she 
inquired  of  the  peasant  respecting  her  child  "  Was  he  alive  ?  " 
he  says  "  it  checked  your  breathing,  perhaps  pulsation ;  it  was 
so  bold  as  to  be  even  hazardous,  but  too  piercing  not  to  be 
triumphant."  Bannister  told  Campbell  that  it  used  to  make 
rows  of  spectators  start  from  their  seats.  Another  con- 
temporary tells  the  following  story  to  show  the  magical  effect 
of  her  intonation  :■ — 

"  Those  who  remember  Mrs.  Crawford  will  recollect  that  she 
possessed  a  peculiarly  impressive  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
words  '  bloody  '  and  '  murderer  ' — a  manner  which  no  one  has 
hitherto  imitated  without  absurdity.  .  .  .  Once,  in  Mr.  Barry's 
days,  she  was  performing  the  Countess  of  Essex,  in  her  first 
style  of  excellence.  In  that  scene  where  Essex  is  dragged  to 
execution,  leaving  the  Countess  fainting  on  the  stage,  a 
remarkable  circumstance  occurred.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Barry's  usual 
management  of  this  affecting  situation  was,  half-raising  herself 
from  the  stage,  and  looking  round  with  wistful  anxiety,  she 
suddenly  sprang  from  the  floor,  and  seizing  the  arm  of 
Burleigh,  exclaimed   in   accents  that  were  terrific — '  Burleigh  ! 
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bloody  Murderer  !  Where's  my  husband  ? '  A  well-dressed 
man  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  and  with  the  most  violent 
emotions  of  agony,  clapped  both  hands  to  his  face,  and 
making  his  way  to  the  door,  ran  out  of  the  house,  crying 
aloud — '  Oh   God  !      I   committed  a  murder  ! 


j  >> 


In  June  1774  one  of  Garrick's  correspondents  was  unkind 
enough  to  point  out  how  extraordinary  it  was  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barry  should  be  able  to  draw  such  crowded  houses  (at 
a  rival  theatre  !)  "  when  most  of  our  civilised  people  are  retired 
to  their  fields  and  villages."  And  the  tide  of  their  prosperity 
continued  at  the  flood  for  two  years  and  a  half  longer.  But 
in  January  1777,  worn  out  by  a  complication  of  other  disorders 
in  addition  to  his  gout,  poor  Barry  died.  He  had  lived 
extravagantly,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  had  often  given 
offence  to  some  of  his  distinguished  guests  by  the  ostentation 
of  his  entertainments.  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Boaden,  "  that 
his  lovely  wife  had  by  no  means  the  happiest  temper  in  the 
world ;  but  he  left  her  notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  to 
leave,"  including  a  leasehold  house  and  its  furniture  at 
Streatham,  and  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin, 
with  a  dwelling-house  adjoining.  Mrs.  Barry  did  not  cease 
acting  at  Covent  Garden  ;  and  Garrick  wrote  an  address  for 
her  to  deliver  the  first  time  she  appeared  on  the  stage  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  in  which  he  made  her  say — 

"Of  the  loved  pilot  of  my  life  bereft, 
Save  your  protection,  not  a  hope  is  left ! 
Without  that  peace  your  kindness  can  impart, 
Nothing  can  calm  this  sorrow-stricken  heart. 

Urg'd  by  my  duty,  I  have  ventur'd  here,— 
But  how  for  Douglas  can  I  shed  a  tear? 
When  real  griefs  the  burden'd  bosom  press, 
Can  it  raise  sighs  feign'd  sorrows  to  express?" 

This  was  all  very  well  for  once ;  but  when  Mrs.  Barry 
continued  to  recite  these  lines  night  after  night,  people  began 
to  think  the  exhibition  rather  disgusting.  After  the  London 
season  had  come  to  an  end,  she  made  her  usual  summer 
excursion  to  Dublin ;  where  perhaps  the  frequent  reiteration 
of  her  personal  woes  was  more  acceptable,  for  she  appears  to 
have  had  what  would  nowadays  be  called  a  "  record  "  season 
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there.      In  the  following  September  one  of  the  London  papers, 
(presumably  "  inspired  "),  informed  its  readers  that — 

"  Last  Monday  night  arrived  safe  in  Town  from  Dublin 
our  celebrated  Favourite  Mrs.  Barry,  come  to  fulfil  her 
Engagement  for  the  ensuing  Season  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
Pleasure  from  such  an  Acquisition  can  only  be  pictured  by 
the  Country  she  has  left  fascinated,  and  by  the  Harvest  she 
has  reaped.  It  is  an  undoubted  Fact  (though  singular  and 
extraordinary)  that  for  sixteen  nights  only  she  has  cleared 
upwards  of  ^1100.  Such  Success,  such  Applause,  and 
such  Profits,  were  never  known,  heard,  credited,  or  atchieved 
by  any  other  Performer  than  Mrs.  Barry." 

Her  excursion  to  Dublin  in  the  following  summer  was 
even  more  eventful  than  this,  for  on  that  occasion  she  became 
infatuated  with,  and  bestowed  herself  in  marriage  upon,  a 
budding  actor  named  Crawford,  who  was  young  enough  to 
have  been  her  own  son.  Crawford  had  been  bred  to  the  law  ; 
but  thought,  as  many  a  young  lawyer  has  thought  before  and 
since  then,  that  he  was  much  better  fitted  to  shine  upon  the 
stage.  After  his  marriage  to  the  widow  of  Spranger  Barry, 
he  obtained  an  engagement  at  Crow  Street,  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  capabilities.  How 
greatly  her  judgment  had  gone  astray  in  the  matter  may  be 
estimated  from  the  way  in  which  it  affected  her  own  procedure. 
When  Jephson's  Count  of  Narbonne  was  played,  she  ought  to 
have  acted  the  part  of  the  Countess,  both  on  account  of  her 
age,  and  also  because  it  was  a  powerfully  written  part  which 
would  have  given  her  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  herself; 
but  instead  of  doing  this,  she  chose  the  comparatively  insipid 
part  of  the  virgin  Adelaide,  merely  in  order  that  she  might  be 
made  love  to  on  the  stage  by  her  youthful  husband  in  the 
character  of  Theodore.  Notwithstanding  all  the  influence  of 
his  celebrated  wife,  however,  Crawford  failed  to  make  any 
mark  as  an  actor.  He  had  the  ill-luck  also  to  offend  both 
the  Dublin  actors  and  the  Dublin  audience  by  a  stupid  piece 
of  economy  on  his  benefit  night.  The  play  was  High  Life 
Beloiv  Stairs,  in  which  all  the  characters  sit  down  to  a 
substantial  supper;  but  instead  of  the  square  meal  which  was 
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usually  provided  on  the  occasion,  Crawford  supplied  wooden 
fowls,  and  other  mock  dishes.  The  actor  whose  duty  it  was 
to  carve,  held  up  one  of  these  wooden  fowls  to  the  derision  of 
the  audience,  who  expressed  their  contempt  for  such  meanness 
in  unmistakable  fashion,  and  applauded  the  hungry  and 
disgusted  performers  as  they  kicked  the  imitation  edibles 
about  the  stage.  After  this  Crawford  found  it  convenient 
to  retire  for  a  season.  Mrs.  Crawford  hoped  that  notwith- 
standing his  ill  success  in  Ireland  her  husband  might  make 
his  way  on  the  London  stage ;  and  she  was  much  offended 
that  her  friends  could  not  bring  themselves  to  applaud  his 
efforts.  He  appeared  as  Pierre  in  Venice  Preserved  on  her 
Benefit  night  in  March  1779.  Boaden  vaguely  says  that  he 
"  made  a  fine  figure "  as  Pierre,  and  that  though  he  had  not 
Barry's  height,  neither  did  he  have  Barry's  gout.  But  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day  seems 
to  express  the  general  opinion  of  his  performance. 

Mr.  Crawford's  person  is  elegant  and  well-proportioned, 
and  his  voice  not  unharmonions ;  but  we  cannot  with  justice 
add  that  he  gave  us  a  proper  idea  of  the  part  of  Pierre. 
Indeed  we  are  sorry  to  inform  this  gentleman  that  we  really 
think  he  has  mistaken  his  talent  in  commencing  actor." 

Finding  that  he  had  no  chance  of  a  London  engagement, 
Crawford  returned  to  Dublin,  and  purchased  a  share  in  the 
Crow  Street  Theatre.  That  Theatre  was  then  in  a  by  no  means 
prosperous  condition ;  and  Ryan,  who  evidently  saw  that  it 
would  speedily  go  from  bad  to  worse,  took  an  early  opportunity 
to  go  over  to  Daly's,  and  leave  the  whole  concern  to  the 
management,  or  mismanagement,  of  Crawford.  There  were 
then  three  theatres  in  Dublin,  Crawford's  in  Crow  Street, 
Daly's  in  Smock  Alley,  and  Truby  and  Watts's  in  Old 
Fishamble  Street ;  although  the  city  was  really  too  poor  to 
make  even  one  a  very  profitable  speculation  ;  and  consequently 
the  performers  frequently  played  to  empty  benches.  One 
fine  day  Truby  and  Watts's  was  shut  up ;  and  the  Dublin 
tradesmen  found  that  its  proprietors  had  quietly  stolen  away, 
leaving  their  debts  behind  them.  Then  Crawford  became 
unable  to  meet  current  expenses.  Mrs.  Crawford,  who,  having 
married  in   haste,  was  now  probably  repenting  at  her  leisure, 
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refused  to  appear  unless  she  were  paid  in  advance ;  and  as 
the  theatre  could  not  possibly  go  on  without  its  one  remaining 
star,  her  husband  was  often  obliged  to  make  the  round  of  the 
doorkeepers  to  collect  the  sum  she  demanded,  before  his 
tragedy  queen  would  show  her  face  upon  the  stage.  John 
Bernard,  who  was  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  ridiculous 
plight  to  which  Crawford  was  reduced  one  night  when  he  was 
announced  to  appear  as  Hamlet. 

"  When  the  time  of  performance  came,  the  truth  was 
revealed  to  the  audience ;  not  a  fiddle  was  to  be  seen  ;  and 
to  all  appearance  this  heavy  tragedy  was  to  be  gone  through 
without  a  note  of  harmony.  The  gods  of  all  nations,  I 
believe,  are  fond  of  St.  Cecilia,  but  none  more  particularly  than 
those  of  Dublin,  who  vehemently  roared  out  for  their  accustomed 
diversion.  Crawford  immediately  walked  before  the  curtain 
in  his  Hamlet's  clothes,  and,  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
his  situation,  threw  himself  on  the  well-known,  deeply-prized 
indulgence  of  a  Dublin  audience,  to  excuse  the  absence  of  the 
hard-hearted  priests  of  Apollo.  .  .  .  Considerable  murmuring 
ensued.  At  length  one  of  his  auditors  shouted  out  '  Divil 
burn  it !  Billy  Crawford,  don't  I  know  that  you  play  the 
fiddle  like  an  angel  !  Tip  us  a  tune  yourself,  my  darling, 
and  that  shall  contint  us ! '  Such  an  act  was  certainly  a 
compromise  of  his  professional  dignity,  particularly  in  the 
habiliments  of  Hamlet ;  but,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  manager  conceived  it  justifiable.  He  accordingly 
acquiesced  in  their  wishes  with  a  low  bow,  and  retreating  to 
the  green-room,  took  down  his  violin,  which  hung  there  for 
the  rehearsal  of  music,  and  returned  to  the  lamps,  when  he 
struck  up  '  Faddy  O'Rafferty,'  and,  notwithstanding  his  sable 
vesture,  contrived  to  infuse  sufficient  spirit  into  it  by  the  fling 
of  his  foot  and  the  bobbing  of  his  head.  The  manner  and 
the  music  had  the  desired  effect ;  an  encore  was  called  for, 
and  the  performance  put  the  divinities  in  such  perfect  good 
humour  that  the  play  proceeded  and  concluded  without 
another  note  of  music  for  the  evening." 

Of  course  this  sort  of  thing  could  not  continue  very  long, 
and  the  theatre  was  soon    obliged    to    shut    up.      Crawford's 
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failure  as  a  manager  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
separation  from  his  wife.  She  made  him  an  allowance  of  £100 
a  year  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  short  and 
evil,  for  his  excesses  speedily  brought  him  to  an  untimely  grave. 
From  the  day  that  the  widow  of  Spranger  Barry  became 
Mrs.  Crawford,  her  powers  as  an  actress  commenced  to  decline. 
After  that  date,  her  performances  took  place  for  the  most  part 
in  Dublin ;  but  it  is  said  that  her  domestic  unhappiness  so 
damped  her  spirit  that  she  frequently  did  no  more  than  walk 
through  her  parts.  Once  only  did  she  show  anything  of  her 
former  fire.  After  Mrs.  Siddons  had  taken  the  world  of 
London  by  storm,  she  passed  over  to  Dublin  in  the  summer 
of  1783  to  repeat  her  conquests  in  the  sister  Kingdom.  This 
invasion  of  her  province  roused  the  elder  tragedy  queen  to 
put  forth  all  her  remaining  strength ;  and  she  played  Isabella, 
Belvidera,  and  other  similar  characters,  night  by  night,  in 
competition  with  the  new  favourite  at  the  rival  house.  But 
she  was  now  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage.  As  John 
Bernard  very  sensibly  points  out  in  his  Retrospections : — 

"  Never  have  two  people  been  more  frequently,  yet  more 
unfairly  contrasted  than  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Siddons. 
That  Mrs.  Siddons  was  superior  to  her  as  a  general  tragedian, 
no  one  could  deny :  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  she  was  superior 
to  anything  the  stage  ever  witnessed  ;  but  that  she  surpassed 
Mrs.  Crawford  in  her  own  particular  element,  the  generation 
that  saw  and  can  remember  them  both  will  never  admit.  The 
fact  is,  nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than  the  respective 
spheres  of  their  pre-eminence.  Mrs.  Siddons  at  the  height  of 
her  power  and  success,  was  the  matron  of  the  Stage ; — Mrs. 
Crawford,  the  lover.  Mrs.  Siddons  claimed  the  dominion  of 
the  dignified,  the  vehement,  the  maternal,  and  the  intellectual ; 
— Mrs.  Crawford  of  the  tender,  the  confiding,  the  impassioned. 
Who  does  not  perceive  in  Lady  Macbeth  and  Juliet  the 
difference  of  genius  required  to  conceive  each,  and  the 
difference  of  powers  to  give  them  display  ?  And  this  was 
the  precise  difference,  in  their  best  days,  between  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Mrs.  Crawford.  The  fact  that  the  former  lady  succeeded 
in  the  latter's  characters  during  her  lifetime,  is  of  no  weight 
whatever.     Young    people    can    at   all    times    assume  elderly 
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characters ;  but  the  most  general  of  all  outcries  is  that  against 
elderly  people  putting  our  gravity  to  the  test  by  representing 
young  ones.  Mrs.  Crawford  (for  the  stage)  was  an  old  woman 
when  Mrs.  Siddons  appeared :  she  was  not  entitled,  therefore, 
to  play  her  best  parts,  and  had  to  maintain  her  popularity  by 
others  in  which  her  talent  was  but  secondary." 

Bernard,  however,  is  scarcely  correct  when  he  credits  Mrs. 
Siddons  with  an  undisputed  supremacy  in  vehement  characters. 
Boaden,  one  of  her  biographers,  admits  that,  "  scream  for 
scream,  and  distortion  for  distortion,  the  Alicia  of  Mrs. 
Crawford  was  many  degrees  more  terrific  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  her  piercing 
notes  of  agony  as  Lady  Randolph  in  Douglas ;  and  Campbell, 
another  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  biographers,  admits  that  the  latter's 
vehemence  of  manner  in  this  character  did  not  approach  that 
of  Mrs.  Crawford ;  though,  indeed,  he  suggests  that  Mrs. 
Siddons  purposely  avoided  vehemence  in  this  case,  not  from 
thinking  it  unnatural,  but  from  fear  of  being  taxed  with  imita- 
tion. Another  contemporary  critic  says  much  the  same  thing 
of  Mrs.  Crawford's  representation  of  Constance  in  King  John. 
Never,  we  are  told,  were  such  distracting  sounds  ever  heard 
from  a  human  voice  as  she  gave  utterance  to  in  that  scene  at 
the  close  of  the  third  act  in  which  she  laments  the  loss  of  her 
son,  concluding  with  the  lines — 

' '  O  Lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Crawford,  in  making  this  terrific  exit,"  he  says,  "  has 
frequently  paralysed  a  crowded  theatre — actually  deprived  the 
audience  of  the  power  of  applauding.  A  dead,  horrid  silence 
of  a  minute  or  two,  or  more,  has  elapsed  before  the  thunders 
of  approbation  recalled  to  the  relief  of  agonised  sensibility  the 
idea  that  its  possessor  was  seated  in  a  theatre."  But,  as 
Bernard  reminds  us,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  appeared  in  all  the 
flush  of  her  early  glory  Mrs.  Crawford  was  in  her  fiftieth  year ; 
and  time  had  made  ravages  on  her  beauty  as  well  as  impaired 
her  powers  of  acting  ;  so  that  when  the  management  of  Covent 
Garden  brought  her  over  from  Dublin  in  the  autumn  of  1783 
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to  contest  the  supremacy  with  the  heroine  of  Drury  Lane,  all 
her  efforts  to  regain  her  hold  over  the  London  public  were 
in  vain.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  brother  introduced  an  entirely  new 
style  of  stage  elocution.  Frederick  Reynolds  reports  that 
when  Mrs.  Crawford  dined  at  his  mother's  house  a  year  or 
two  later,  and  found  all  the  junior  members  of  the  family 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  new  Melpomene,  she  bluntly  told 
them  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter. 

"  The  Garrick  school,"  she  said,  "  was  all  rapidity  and  passion, 
while  the  Kemble  school  was  so  full  of  paw  and  pause  that  at 
first  the  other  performers,  thinking  their  new  competitors  had 
either  lost  their  cues,  or  forgotten  their  parts,  used  frequently 
to  prompt  them." 

Making  due  allowance  for  Mrs.  Crawford's  exaggerated 
way  of  putting  it,  there  is  some  truth  in  this  observation  ;  but 
the  new  fashion  carried  all  before  it ;  and  for  the  next  few 
years,  therefore,  she  confined  herself  to  Dublin,  or  to  starring 
it  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  English  country  towns, 
where  she  was  generally  welcomed  with  great  applause.  In 
May  1786,  on  her  return  from  a  Scotch  expedition,  she  acted 
a  few  nights  for  Tate  Wilkinson  at  Leeds  and  at  York.  Tate 
raised  his  prices  to  an  equality  with  those  of  the  London  theatres  ; 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  great  lady  acted  "  most  admir- 
ably."     Yet  he  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  her ;  for — 

"  Though  I  wished  her  well,  and  admired  her  talents,  yet 
her  temper  was  so  variable  (like  a  bad  season,  more  rain  than 
sunshine),  that  I  never  regretted  her  departure,  though  I  did 
and  do  respect  her,  not  only  as  an  actress,  and  think  she  has 
private  worth  ;  but  if  she  never  knows  her  own  mind,  nor  when 
she  is  sick  or  well,  such  procedure  gives  a  great  shock  to  the 
nervous  proprietor,  and  makes  an  audience  very  fretful.  .  .  . 
She  loves  money,  and  would,  I  am  assured,  have  obtained 
a  great  deal  more  but  for  her  plaguing  herself  as  well  as  other 
people,  and  fretting  and  fuming  at  every  trifle." 

Tate  Wilkinson  often  manages  to  suggest  a  good  deal,  to 
those  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  in  a  couple  of  his 
involved  and  ungrammatical  sentences.      Just  before  this  time 
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arrangements  had  been  made  for  Mrs.  Crawford  and  Mrs.  Yates 
to  appear  together  in  a  series  of  tragedies.  John  Taylor  tells 
us  what  immense  effect  these  two  had  produced  when  they 
acted  together  in  Jane  Shore  in  the  days  when  Mrs.  Crawford 
was  yet  Mrs.  Barry.  The  struggle  for  admission  to  the 
theatre,  he  says,  was  beyond  precedent,  and  the  neighbouring 
streets  were  as  much  thronged  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal 
visit.  For  some  unmentioned  reason,  however,  this  scheme  fell 
through,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  was  seen  in  public  no  more  for 
eight  or  nine  years.  In  1797  she  reappeared  for  one  season 
at  Covent  Garden  ;  but  it  was  a  melancholy  spectacle  for  those 
who  remembered  what  she  had  been.  John  Taylor  says, 
significantly — 

"  Mrs  Barry  [Mrs.  Crawford  he  should  have  said]  held 
forth  a  lesson  to  people  to  watch  over  their  manners  as  well 
as  their  conduct ;  for  she,  who  was  once  so  elegant  in  her 
department,  became  rough  and  coarse,  and  her  person  was  so 
much  impaired  that,  in  her  latter  days,  she  had  the  appearance 
of  an  old  man  rather  than  of  one  of  the  softer  sex." 

After  a  farewell  performance  of  her  celebrated  character 
of  Lady  Randolph  about  the  end  of  1797  or  the  beginning  of 
1798,  Mrs.  Crawford  retired  to  Bath;  but  having  no  relatives 
there,  and  finding  not  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance  remain- 
ing in  her  native  city,  she  soon  returned  to  London,  where  she 
spent  the  last  year  or  two  of  her  life  in  lodgings,  near  those 
of  a  lady  friend,  in  Queen  Street,  Westminster.  She  died  on 
the  29th  of  November  1801,  aged  sixty-seven;  and  was 
buried,  near  the  remains  of  her  second  husband,  Spranger 
Barry,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


ELIZABETH  POPE 

IN  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  three 
actresses  named  Pope ;  so  that  Elizabeth,  the  subject  of 
the  present  sketch,  who  had  made  a  reputation  for  herself  as 
Miss  Younge  before  her  marriage  to  Alexander  Pope  the 
actor,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  both  from  Maria  Ann, 
the  second  wife  of  the  same  actor,  and  from  Miss  Jane  Pope, 
another  prominent  actress  of  the  Garrick  school.  The  second 
Mrs.  Pope  was  a  performer  of  no  more  than  respectable 
mediocrity ;  Miss  Pope,  the  friend,  and  in  some  sort  the 
successor  of  Kitty  Clive,  was  an  admirable  comedian,  without 
any  qualifications  for  tragedy ;  but  Elizabeth  Pope  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  English  actresses,  having  been  no  mean 
competitor  with  Mrs.  Siddons  in  tragedy  as  well  as  with  Miss 
Farren  in  comedy,  and  possessing  a  range  of  characters  not  only 
vastly  superior  to  either  of  these  eminent  performers,  but  such  as 
challenges  comparison  with  the  universality  of  Garrick  himself. 
Elizabeth  Younge  was  born  in  Southwark,  about  the 
year  1 740.  Of  her  parentage  nothing  whatever  is  known. 
Haselwood,  in  his  Secret  History  of  the  Green-Room,  says  that 
she  came  of  a  good  family,  was  well  educated,  and  before  she 
took  to  the  stage  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  to  "  a 
dignified  Professor  of  the  Long  Robe"  (by  which  vague 
periphrasis  he  probably  means  a  barrister) ;  but  broke  off  the 
connection  on  account  of  her  lover's  morose  temper ;  and 
determined  to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world.  Gilliland,  in 
the  Dramatic  Mirror,  says  nothing  about  family  or  education, 
but  merely  remarks  that  in  her  early  days  she  was  apprenticed 
to  a  milliner.  Whichever  story  is  the  true  one,  it  may  safely 
be  presumed  that  she  must  have  made  some  attempt  at  acting 
before  attaining  her  twenty-eighth  year ;  yet  it  is  only  in  1768 
that  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  her,  when  some  kind  friend 
provided  her  with  an  introduction  to  the  great  actor-manager 
of  Drury   Lane.      Garrick  was  then  rather  badly  in   want  of 
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recruits ;  for  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  just  retired  from  the  stage, 
and  although  Mrs.  Barry  was  a  host  in  herself,  it  was  not 
good  either  for  the  manager  or  the  audience,  however  satis- 
factory it  may  have  been  to  the  lady  herself,  to  have  no  rival 
near  the  tragic  throne.  Dibdin  tells  us  that  it  was  Garrick's 
policy  always  to  have  what  he  called  a  "  bisque "  up  his 
sleeve ;  by  which  he  meant  an  actor  or  actress  in  reserve  good 
enough  to  act  as  a  curb  on  any  other  prominent  performer 
who  was  likely  to  become  overbearing.  Reddish  was  produced 
in  this  way  to  keep  Powell  under  control ;  and  Miss  Younge, 
as  Dibdin  alleges,  was  similarly  brought  forward  in  order  to 
lessen  the  consequence  of  Mrs.  Barry.  The  young  lady's  face 
was  not  remarkably  beautiful,  but  her  figure  was  graceful  and 
her  deportment  elegant.  For  some  reason  Garrick  wished  to 
bring  her  out  as  Imogen  ;  but  as  she  did  not  look  sufficiently 
juvenile  for  the  character,  he  jokingly  observed  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  such  an  "  old  Younge."  However,  he 
took  uncommon  pains  with  her  in  private  rehearsals ;  and 
when  she  did  appear  as  Imogen  in  October  1768,  she  met 
with  considerable  success.  According  to  one  account,  her 
salary  was  raised,  after  a  night  or  two  of  acting,  to  £■$  a  week, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  £$  a  week,  without  any 
solicitation  on  her  part.  She  was  kept  well  before  the  public 
for  two  seasons ;  her  principal  tragic  parts  being  Jane  Shore, 
Almeria  in  The  Mourning  Bride,  Selima  in  Tamerlane,  Calista 
in  The  Fair  Penitent,  in  addition  to  Shapespeare's  Perdita, 
Juliet,  Miranda,  and  Lady  Anne;  while  her  comedy  parts 
included  Lady  Dainty  in  The  Double  Gallant,  Lady  Easy  in 
The  Careless  Husband,  and  Lady  Fanciful  in  The  Provoked 
Wife.  In  1770,  however,  Macklin,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  managers  of  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres  to 
recruit  for  them  in  London,  offered  Miss  Younge  an  engage- 
ment at  a  higher  salary  than  ^he  was  then  receiving.  A 
writer  in  the  Macaroni  and  Theatrical  Magazine  for  1773 
states  that  she  offered  to  stay  with  Garrick  on  the  same  terms 
as  were  offered  by  the  Dublin  house,  but  that,  his  usual 
clear-sightedness  being  for  once  asleep,  he  let  her  go  for  a 
difference  of  thirty  shillings  a  week,  although  at  that  time  Mrs. 
Barry  had  scarcely  a  support,  to  say  nothing  of  a  competitor, 
in  tragedy. 
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John  O'Keefe  tells  us  that  he  first  saw  Miss  Younge  when 
she  came  over  to  Dublin  with  Macklin  in  1770,  and  that  both 
in  tragedy  and  in  comedy  she  was  universally  admired.  Her 
Lady  Amaranth  in  his  Wild  Oats  he  pronounced  to  be 
especially  excellent ;  and  he  makes  the  interesting  remark 
that  he  attributed  something  of  her  success  to  her  invariable 
practice  of  reading  over  with  the  author  of  a  new  play  any 
part  which  he  had  expressly  written  for  her ; — a  practice,  he 
remarks,  which  is  good  for  actor,  and  poet,  and  audience. 
Hitchcock  records  that  Miss  Younge's  reception  in  Dublin  in 
November  1770  was  "flattering  as  her  sanguine  hopes  could 
form  " ;  and  that  she  played  throughout  the  season  with  ever 
increasing  applause.  But  Garrick  had  discovered  his  mistake, 
and  sent  Moody  over  to  make  terms  with  her.  Consequently 
she  returned  to  London  in  June  1 771,  highly  pleased  with  her 
Irish  trip,  by  which  she  had  acquired  both  fame  and  profit ; 
and  in  September  of  that  year  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  others,  that 
the  last  few  years  of  Garrick's  management  were  made 
miserable  by  the  "  airs  and  affected  consequence "  of  Miss 
Younge  and  Mrs.  Yates.  Haselwood,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  was  a  violent  quarrel  between  these  two  ladies  about 
a  petticoat  that  caused  the  distracted  manager  to  make  up  his 
wavering  mind  to  retire  from  the  stage.  Of  course  there  may 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  friction  which  did  not  always  induce 
even  so  inveterate  a  letter-writer  as  Garrick  to  take  up  his  pen ; 
but  so  far  as  Miss  Younge  is  concerned,  only  one  instance  of 
the  kind  is  recorded  in  Garrick's  voluminous  correspondence. 
On  the  10th  of  June  1774,  he  wrote  to  her  saying— 

"If  you  are  able  to  play  Viola,  I  suppose  you  will,  as  His 
Majesty  of  England,  not  the  copper  one  of  Drury  Lane, 
commands  it." 

This  must  have  been  in  answer  to  a  second  letter  from  her 
respecting  her  inability  to  appear,  for  she  replies — 

"  I  am  compelled  in  my  own  justification  to  trouble  you 
a  third  time  to-day.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by 
his  Majesty  of  England  and  the  copper  one  of  Drury  Lane.  I 
have  on  all  occasions,  without  airs  or  finesse,  come  out  to  do 
my  business,   and  felt  it   my  pleasure  as  well  as  duty;    and 
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therefore  cannot  think  myself  humanely  treated,  when  I 
complain  and  feel  the  bad  effects  of  playing  with  a  cough,  that 
you  should  send  me  this  haughty  style  of  letter.  I  am 
already  too  low-spirited  with  the  pain  I  feel  at  my  chest,  and 
think  it  cruel  in  you  to  wish  to  wound  me  more.  You  do  not 
want  feeling  for  other  people,  and  why  will  you  appear  so 
unlike  yourself  when  I  am  the  object  addressed  ?  " 

Garrick  answered  this,  at  great  length,  the  same  day, 
pointing  out  that,  luckily  for  him,  he  was  still  able  to  fill  the 
house  himself,  and  consequently  had  not  to  fear  empty 
benches  whoever  else  might  fail  to  appear.      He  also  said — 

"  I  am  very  warm  and  sincere  in  my  attachments,  but  if 
I  find  any  actor  or  actress  distressing  me  or  the  business 
unjustly  or  fantastically,  I  will  withdraw  my  attachment  the 
moment  that  they  show  me  they  have  none.  .  .  .  While  Miss 
Younge  continues  a  friend  to  me  and  herself,  I  shall  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  support  her ;  but  I  could  wish  that  her 
sister  would  not  prophesy  to  Mr.  Johnston,  and  that  she 
herself  would  not  mention  in  the  green-room  promises  I  never 
made,  or  her  intentions  of  not  playing,  to  anybody  but  to  her 
very  humble  servant  D.  Garrick  " 

This  was  plain  speaking ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
Miss  Younge  took  it  to  heart.  At  any  rate,  she  remained  at 
Drury  Lane  to  the  end  of  Garrick's  management ;  and  a 
pretty  story  is  told  about  the  last  time  that  she  played  with 
him  in  King  Lear. 

"  It  was  the  last  night  but  one  of  his  appearing  on  the 
stage ;  the  curtain  fell  in  the  usual  way,  with  his  hand  locked 
in  Miss  Younge's,  who  played  Cordelia.  In  that  way,  he  led 
her  into  the  green-room,  and  recollecting  that  his  next 
performance  was  to  be  his  last,  he  said  with  a  sigh,  '  Oh  Bess  ! 
this  is  the  last  time  of  my  being  your  father ;  you  must  now 
look  out  for  someone  else  to  adopt  you.' — ■  Then,  Sir,'  said 
she,  falling  upon  her  knees,  '  pray  give  me  a  father's  blessing.' 
Raising  her  up,  he  said,  '  God  bless  you  ! '  and  adding  to  the 
performers  (who  had  gathered  ronnd  them)  in  a  faltering  and 
affectionate  tone  '  God  bless  you  all  ! '  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
Mrs.  Pope  used  to  relate  this  with  great  pleasure,  and  seldom 
without  shedding  tears." 
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Two  years  after  this,  Miss  Younge  was  tempted  by  the 
liberal  offers  of  Harris  to  engage  herself  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  she  remained  to  the  end  of  her  career.  During  the 
following  eighteen  years  she  was  constantly  before  the  public, 
sometimes  playing  with,  and  sometimes  against,  the  greatest 
actresses  of  her  time,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  equalling 
most  of  them  in  particular  parts,  and  surpassing  all  of  them  in 
the  wide  scope  of  her  characters. 

In  1784,  during  a  professional  excursion  in  Ireland,  she 
witnessed  a  performance  at  Cork  by  a  young  amateur  named 
Pope,  with  which  she  was  so  pleased  that  she  recommended 
the  aspirant  to  Harris,  who,  in  reliance  on  her  judgment,  gave 
him  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden.  Pope  appeared  .for 
the  first  time  on  the  London  boards  in  1785,  and  justified 
Miss  Younge's  recommendation  by  an  instantaneous  success. 
Gilliland  says  "  a  mutual  affection  arose  from  this  circumstance, 
and  in  a  season  or  two  afterwards  they  were  married."  It  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  the  affection  preceded  the  re- 
commendation. At  any  rate,  they  were  married  before  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year ;  for  in  September  Mrs.  Siddons 
made  the  rather  unkind  remark,  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Dr. 
Whalley,  that  "  Miss  Young  (sic)  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Pope,  a 
very  boy,  and  the  only  child  she  will  have  by  her  marriage." 
There  was  certainly  some  disparity  of  age,  she  being  forty-five, 
and  he  only  twenty-two ;  but  if  the  contracting  parties  did  not 
mind,  there  was  surely  no  call  for  an  outsider  to  object. 
According  to  one  of  the  contemporary  newspapers,  Mrs. 
Martyr,  of  the  same  theatre,  wrote  her  felicitations,  the  morning 
after  the  marriage,  in  the  following  terms : — 


*&*-> 


"  DEAR  MADAM, — Permit  me  to  be  one  of  the  first  in 
offering  my  congratulations.  I  have  no  doubt  for  your 
happiness ;  for  I  will  confess  that  if  his  Holiness  had  attacked 
me,  good  Protestant  as  I  am,  I  should  not  have  had  the 
resolution  to  die  A.  Martyr  " 

To  which  humorous  epistle,  we  are  assured,  the  newly- 
married  lady  promptly  returned  this  answer: — 

"  Dear  Madam, — Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  con- 
gratulations.    This  is  not  a  time  for  criticism  ;  but  I  will  softly 
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whisper  to  my  friend  that  Pope's  Essays  are  in  perfect  unison  with 
Young's  Night  Thoughts. — Yours  etc.,  E.  Pope" 

Pope  had  been  bred  to  his  father's  profession  of 
miniature-painter;  but  in  the  intervals  of  doing  portraits  at 
a  guinea  apiece,  had  amused  himself  by  performing  in  private 
theatricals  at  Cork,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  favourably  noticed  by  the  famous  London 
actress,  and  thereby  started  on  another,  doubtless  more  profit- 
able, professional  career.  When  first  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden,  his  salary  was  £8,  and  his  wife's  £20  a  week.  For 
fifteen  years  he  played  principal  parts  there,  and  although 
in  his  latter  days  his  popularity  somewhat  diminished,  he 
remained  on  the  stage  for  forty-two  years.  He  and  his  wife 
performed  together  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces. 
We  hear  of  them,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  after  their 
marriage,  opening  the  season  at  Edinburgh  as  Othello  and 
Desdemona,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  northern  public.  And 
Tate  Wilkinson  records  a  visit  which  they  paid  to  him  six 
years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  York  races,  when  he  was  very 
pleased  with  them,  both  professionally  and  privately,  and  made 
them  as  comfortable,  he  says,  as  his  "mansion"  would  permit. 

"  Her  reception  was  what  it  should  be,  and  what  I  expected, 
a  very  gracious  one ;  to  which  she  certainly  had  a  claim  as  an 
established  actress,  whose  private  conduct  has  led  her  yearly 
before  a  London  audience,  with  fame  supporting  her  on  one 
hand,  and  private  worth  receiving  acknowledgment  on  the  other." 

Tate  informs  us  that  when  she  performed  Zara  (and  he 
Lusignan),  he  "  decorated  the  Sultan  most  superbly  in  order 
to  let  Mrs.  Pope  see  that  they  had  not  all  the  good  dresses 
in  London."  But  two  could  play  at  that  game;  and  he 
admits  that  she  finished  the  week  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  be- 
decked in  her  London  regalia,"  which  was  "  one  of  the  richest 
characteristic  dresses  I  ever  saw."  As  to  Pope,  we  are  told 
that  when  he  played  Posthumus  to  his  wife's  Imogen  in 
Cymbelinc,  he  "  charmed  the  ladies  not  only  with  his  acting, 
but  his  very  handsome  figure."  And  the  acting  of  both 
husband  and  wife  as  JafTier  and  Belvidera,  Posthumus  and 
Imogen,  Lord  and  Lady  Townley,  Doricourt  and  Laetitia 
Hardy,  and   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Beverley,  was  considered  by  York- 
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shire  audiences,  as  well  as  by  Yorkshire  manager,  an  ex- 
ceptional "  treat."  It  is  amusing  to  remember,  by  the  way, 
that  twenty-five  years  earlier  Garrick  thought  she  did  not  look 
juvenile  enough  for  the  part  of  Imogen  ! 

Whatever  reason  the  Drury  Lane  manager  may  have  had 
for  his  complaints  of  Miss  Younge's  inattention  to  business  in 
1774,  the  managers  of  the  other  theatre  found  her  to  be,  from 
first  to  last,  one  of  the  steadiest  and  most  conscientious  of 
actresses.  Her  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
and  so  uniform  that  it  may  be  summed  up  in  the  remark  that 
from  1778  to  the  year  of  her  death  she  was  the  mainstay  of 
Covent  Garden.  She  lived  with  her  young  husband  happily  and 
unostentatiously  for  twelve  years;  and  when  she  died  in  1797 
she  was  able  to  leave  him  the  comfortable  provision  of  £7000 
and  a  house  in  Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly.  Pope,  who 
degenerated  as  he  grew  older,  did  not  deserve  his  good  fortune. 
When  his  first  wife  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  he  was  a 
comparatively  young  man  of  thirty-four.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing her  death,  he  married  Miss  Campion,  another  actress. 
And  when  she  died,  five  years  later,  leaving  him  another 
comfortable  sum  of  money,  he  married  the  widow  of  a  brother 
portrait-painter.  Latterly  he  became  a  great  gourmand ;  and 
many  stories  are  told  of  his  love  of  good  living.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  knew  of  but  one  crime  that  man  could  commit, 
and  that  was  peppering  a  rump-steak.  When  Incledon  re- 
turned from  America,  Pope  was  principally  anxious  to  learn 
how  they  fed  there.  Incledon  replied  that  it  was  the  very 
poetry  of  eating  and  drinking  in  all  things  but  one,  for  they 
took  no  oil  to  their  salads.  "  No  oil  to  their  salads  !  "  cried 
the  staggered  gourmand,  "  why  did  we  make  peace  with 
them  ! "  This  propensity  sometimes  carried  him  into  such 
whimsical  extravagances  that  his  room  was  preferred  to  his 
company.  He  was  one  day  invited,  together  with  Kean  and 
Catalani,  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  Dublin  manager.  Im- 
mediately after  the  dinner  he  asked  Kean  what  time  he  had 
ordered  the  carriage.  Kean  replied  at  eleven  ;  but  at  Pope's 
earnest  request  it  was  sent  for  at  once,  and  they  departed 
together.  As  they  were  returning,  Kean  naturally  wanted  to 
know  why  the  other  had  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  come  away. 
"  Why,  didn't  you  observe  what  occurred   at  dinner  ?  "     "  No." 
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"  No  ?  Didn't  you  see  what  that  monster  Catalani  did  ? " 
"  Not  I."  "  Why,  sir,"  exclaimed  Pope,  "  she  cut  a  fricandeau 
with  a  knife ! "  "  Yes,"  said  Kean,  "  I  did  see  that  ;  but  what 
of  it  ?  "  "  What  of  it  ?  "  cried  the  other  in  a  rage.  "  Why,  she 
ought  to  have  used  a  spoon ;  and  I  will  never  again  sit  down 
to  dinner  with  the  woman  till  she  has  learnt  how  to  help  a 
fricandeau  !  "  Occasionally  he  could  not  restrain  himself  even 
at  the  dinner-table.  He  once  had  the  honour  of  being  invited 
to  dinner  when  he  had  gone  to  a  great  house  to  see  its 
pictures,  and  it  being  his  first  visit  he  was  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  host.  On  the  removal  of  the  covers,  Pope  sprang 
to  his  feet  exclaiming,  "  Damn  your  Cook,  sir !  she  ought  to 
be  discharged ;  she  has  spoilt  a  fine  Torbay  turbot  by  smother- 
ing it  with  horse-radish  !  "  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  scrape 
the  whole  of  it  off  with  his  own  knife.  One  may  readily 
imagine  what  a  degree  of  extravagance  such  a  man  would  be 
led  into  at  his  own  table ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that,  after  having  run  through  all  the  property  left  him  by 
his  first  and  second  wives,  Pope  found  himself  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  unfit  for  employment,  and  reduced  to  soliciting  a 
pension  from  the  Covent  Garden  Fund. 

It  was  in  Garrick's  school  that  Mrs.  Pope  acquired  all 
those  resources  of  her  art  which  made  her  the  most  competent 
general  actress  the  stage  had  ever  seen  ;  and  to  the  last  she 
showed  unmistakable  evidences  of  her  preceptor's  influence. 

"  I  can  with  perfect  truth  say  [remarks  Boaden]  that  in 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  there  were  characters  of  which  she 
was  the  most  perfect  representative.  Had  she  possessed  such 
a  face  as  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  there  might  have  been  more;  but 
then  some  of  her  sprightly  comedy  would  have  been  toned  down, 
and  she  might  on  the  whole  have  been  less  distinguished." 

Although  not  classically  perfect  in  features  like  Mrs.  Yates, 
or  strikingly  handsome  like  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Pope  was  by  no  means  without  beauty.  George  the  Third 
thought  that  she  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  beautiful 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  the  goddess  of  his  early  idolatry.  One 
day  when  he  and  the  Queen  were  at  the  theatre  when  Mrs. 
Pope  was  acting,  the  recollection  of  his  youthful   love   came 
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back  to  his  mind,  and  in  a  moment  of  melancholy  abstraction 
he  turned  to  the  Queen  and  said,  "  She  is  like  Lady  Sarah 
still."  The  absence  of  any  strong  expression,  which  is  com- 
mented upon  by  more  than  one  observer,  may  have  been  rather 
an  advantage  than  a  disqualification,  especially  to  one  who 
attempted  so  wide  a  range  of  parts.  Her  figure,  too,  though 
above  the  medium  height,  and  commanding  enough  to  give 
consequence  and  dignity  in  tragedy,  was  not  so  weighty  as  to 
be  out  of  place  in  fashionable  comedy.  Mrs.  Siddons,  we  are 
told,  surpassed  her,  on  the  one  hand,  in  pathos,  in  majesty, 
in  energy,  and  in  expressiveness  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Miss  Farren  excelled  her  in  the  liveliness  of  her  humour. 
Excellent  as  were  her  representations  of  Calista,  or  Jane  Shore, 
or  Lady  Macbeth,  no  one  of  them  could  be  said  to  equal  the 
representations  of  Mrs.  Siddons;  neither  could  her  Clarinda 
or  her  Mrs.  Sullen  be  placed  on  a  par  with  those  of  Miss 
Farren.  Yet,  except  in  a  few  such  characters,  there  was  a 
considerable  section  of  the  theatre-going  public  with  whom 
she  was  more  generally  popular  than  either  of  those  celebrated 
ladies ;  while,  from  the  manager's  point  of  view,  she  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  useful,  all-round  actress  of  her  time. 
A  writer  in  the  Monthly  Mirror  for  1797,  notes  it  as  a 
singular  circumstance,  and  contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that 
none  but  a  mother  knows  a  mother's  feelings,  that  although 
Mrs.  Pope  never  had  any  children,  she  often  succeeded  in  the 
expression  of  maternal  anguish  more  effectually  than  Mrs. 
Siddons  herself;  while  as  to  her  comedy,  he  said,  it  was  so 
full  of  care,  vivacity,  and  spirit,  and  invariably  showed  such 
good  taste  and  good-breeding,  that  she  seemed  to  have 
borrowed  from  fashionable  life  everything  but  its  affectation. 
The  unanimity  of  the  critics  in  praise  of  her  public  perform- 
ances is  not  more  striking  than  the  consensus  of  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  her  private  character.  The  writer  just  quoted, 
for  example,  concludes  his  eulogium  on  her  acting  by  saying 
that  she  was  as  much  esteemed  as  she  was  admired,  and  was 
not  only  an  ornament  to  the  stage,  but  to  her  sex  and  her 
country.  We  have  evidently  travelled  a  long  way  since  the 
biographer  of  Lavinia  Fenton  apologetically  ventured  to 
describe  his  heroine  as  a  worthy  lady,  "  if  the  public  would 
allow  an  actress  the  title." 


-MRS.   INCHBALD 

AFTER   A   PAINTING    BY   SIR   THOMAS   LAWRENCE 
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IT  would  be  hardly  correct  to  describe  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
Simple  Story  as  a  "  popular  "  novel.  But  when  a  book 
survives  to  be  in  circulation,  to  even  a  moderate  extent,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  its  first  appearance,  that  book  may 
be  described  as  one  of  the  classics  of  its  literature,  and  its  author 
may  be  considered  to  have  attained  a  place  among  "  the 
immortals."  Moreover,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Simple 
Story  would  be  far  better  known  than  it  is  to-day  were  it 
not  for  the  inappropriateness  of  its  title.  For  it  is  by  no 
means  a  "  simple "  story ;  but  a  story  whose  main  interest  is 
concentrated  upon  two  complex  characters,  who  are  acted 
upon  by  the  strongest  passions,  which  prove  both  irresistible 
and  destructive.  Dorriforth,  the  hero,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  handsome,  rich,  the  nephew 
of  a  peer,  naturally  generous,  and  endowed  with  strong 
sensibilities,  but  a  man  of  lofty  and  philosophical  mind,  who 
has  acquired  an  extraordinary  command  over  his  passions, 
and  is  inclined  to  exact  from  others  as  rigid  an  adherence  to 
duty,  however  painful,  as  he  imposes  upon  himself.  The 
heroine,  Miss  Milner,  is  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  an  heiress, 
beautiful,  wilful,  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  a  Protestant. 
Dorriforth  has  been  appointed  her  guardian  by  her  father, 
who  was  the  most  attached  friend  of  his  youth;  and  she 
comes  to  reside  in  his  house  in  London.  After  a  very  short 
time  Miss  Milner  falls  in  love  with  her  guardian.  Dorriforth, 
although  apparently  unaware  of  it  himself,  and  although 
neither  she  nor  anybody  else  suspects  the  fact,  falls  in  love 
with  her.  Miss  Milner  is  gay,  volatile,  indiscreet,  and 
extremely  self-willed ;  consequently  there  is  much  trouble 
between  her  and  her  guardian,  whose  chief  anxiety  appears 
to  be  to  get  her  married  and  off  his  hands.      But  before  long, 

in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  cousin,  Dorriforth  succeeds 
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to  a  peerage ;  whereupon,  seeing  that  the  continuation  of  a 
Catholic  peerage  in  England  is  thought  of  great  importance 
to  the  See  of  Rome,  he  is  absolved  from  his  vows  of  priest- 
hood, and  enjoined  to  marry.  But  a  marriage  de  convenancey 
which  he  is  on  the  point  of  making,  is  broken  away  from  the 
instant  he  discovers  that  his  ward  loves  him.  Miss  Milner, 
however,  is  determined  to  try  him  to  the  utmost,  and  after 
many  unhappy  conflicts  Dorriforth  breaks  his  engagement  to 
her.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  start  for  the  West  Indies,  a 
reconciliation  is  brought  about  in  a  very  sudden  and  dramatic 
manner,  and  they  are  married.  This  closes  the  first  part  of 
the  story ;  and  according  to  the  usual  supposition  they 
should  have  lived  happily  ever  after.  But  it  was  a  tragic 
story  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  set  herself  to  tell.  Seventeen 
years  are  supposed  to  elapse ;  and  then  we  once  more  take 
up  the  thread  of  this  strange  eventful  history. 

"  Not  any  event,  through  life,  can  arrest  the  reflection  of 
a  thoughtful  mind  more  powerfully,  or  leave  a  more  lasting 
impression,  than  that  of  returning  to  a  place  after  a  few 
years'  absence,  and  observing  an  entire  alteration  in  respect 
to  all  the  persons  who  once  formed  the  neighbourhood.  To 
find  that  many  who  but  a  few  years  before  were  left  in  their 
bloom  of  youth  and  health,  are  dead — to  find  that  children 
left  at  school  are  married  and  have  children  of  their  own — 
that  some,  who  were  left  in  riches,  are  reduced  to  poverty — that 
others,  who  were  in  poverty,  are  become  rich — to  find  those  once 
renowned  for  virtue,  now  detested  for  vice — roving  husbands 
grown  constant — constant  husbands  become  rovers — the  firmest 
of  friends  changed  to  the  most  implacable  enemies — beauty 
faded — in  a  word,  every  change  to  demonstrate  that — 

'"All  is  transitory  on  this  side  the  grave.'" 

After  this  significant  prelude,  we  are  informed  that 
Dorriforth,  the  pious,  the  good,  the  tender  Dorriforth,  is 
become  a  hard-hearted  tyrant ;  the  boy  Rushbrook  (his  once 
discarded  nephew)  is  become  a  man,  and  is  named  heir 
to  Lord  Elm  wood's  fortune ;  the  Jesuit,  Sandford,  who  was 
Dorriforth's  tutor  and  absolute  spiritual  dictator,  now  grown 
white-headed,  is  become  Lord  Elmwood's  obsequious  and 
1  cowed     dependant ;     and     (most     unexpected    of    all),    "  the 
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beautiful,  the  beloved   Miss  Milner — she  is  no  longer  beautiful 

— no    longer    beloved — no    longer — tremble    while   you    read 

it ! — no  longer — virtuous."     This  makes  a  heavy  call  on  the 

reader's    imagination ;   but   the   pathetic  power  of  the   second 

part    is    far   greater   than    that   of  the    first;    and,    as    Maria 

Edgeworth  remarked,  in   spite  of  a  resolution  to  be  unmoved, 

Mrs.   Inchbald   kindles   a    fresh    interest,  masters   the   readers 

heart,  and  once  again  forces  his  tears.     The  implacable  Lord 

Elmwood  has  refused  to  see  or  hear  even  mentioned  by  name, 

the  daughter  who  is  his  only  child.      But  Lady  Elmwood  on 

her    deathbed   writes   him    a    pathetic    letter,  which    Sandford, 

with  great  address,  manages   to  put   into  his  hands,  and  the 

dying  mother's  object  is  accomplished,  at  least  to  this  extent, 

that  Lady  Matilda  and  her  companion  are  permitted  to  reside 

at  Elmwood  Castle,  but  on  pain  of  instant  banishment  should 

she  ever,  even  by  accident,  come  into  her  father's  presence  on 

the  occasion  of  any  of  his  brief  annual  visits   to  that  place. 

Young  Rushbrook,  who  has  been  adopted  by  Lord  Elmwood, 

accidently  sees  the  young  lady,  and   falls    in    love  with  her ; 

but  as  he  is  forbidden  to  mention  her  name  to  his  uncle,  he 

soon  finds  himself  in   a  very  distressing  situation  when   Lord 

Elmwood   calls   upon    him    to   pay  his   addresses   to   another 

lady.     One   day   Lady  Matilda  finds  herself  by  accident  on 

the  same   staircase  with  her   father,  and    in   her  alarm,  faints 

and   falls   into  his  arms.      It  is  a  dramatic  situation,  and  the 

author  makes  the  most  of  it ;  but  it  does  not  result  as  the 

reader  might  suppose ;  for,  suppressing  his  violent   agitation, 

Lord   Elmwood  calls  his  steward  to  disengage  him  from   his 

lifeless     burthen ;     and     next     day    Lady    Matilda     and     her 

companion   are  requested  by  the  steward  to  leave  the  castle. 

The  inevitable  happy  ending  of  this  second  part  could  only 

be  brought  about  by  some  sudden  shock.     A  dissolute  young 

nobleman  carries  off  Matilda  by  force  from  the  farmhouse  in 

which    she    and    her   companion   were    staying.     As   soon   as 

news  of  this  was  brought  to  Lord  Elmwood,  he  asked  for  his 

pistols,  mounted  to  horse,  overtook  and  recovered  his  daughter 

from  her  ravisher,  and,  in  so  doing,  healed  his  own   lacerated 

heart.     Of  course,  after  this,  Rushbrook  weds   Matilda;   and 

that  they  life  happily  ever  after  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Mrs.     Inchbald     appears     to     have    been     influenced    by 
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Rousseau  to  "  moralise  her  song " ;  and  in  a  few  entirely- 
superfluous  sentences,  tacked  on  at  the  close  of  the  story,  the 
reader  is  invited  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  how  all  Miss 
Milner's  troubles  would  have  been  avoided  had  her  father  but 
given  her  a  good  education,  instead  of  launching  her  into 
fashionable  life  with  a  fortune ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how 
a  life  of  happiness  would  necessarily  result  from  that  school 
of  prudence,  though  of  adversity,  in  which  Matilda  had 
been  bred.  But  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  too  good  an  artist  to 
sacrifice  her  story  to  her  moral, — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  moral  does  not  fit  the  story.  She  maintains  an 
unflagging  interest  in  her  personages ;  her  characters  are 
subtly  conceived  and  strongly  drawn ;  and  the  book  is  full  of 
highly  dramatic  situations,  as  well  as  of  the  tenderest  pathos. 
Maria  Edgeworth  was  no  mean  judge ;  and  she  declared  that  she 
had  never  read  any  novel  that  affected  her  so  strongly,  or  that 
so  completely  possessed  her  with  a  belief  in  the  real  existence 
of  all  the  people  in  it,  as  did  Mrs.  Inchbald's  Simple  Story. 

It  was  not  until  five  years  after  the  publication  of  her 
Simple  Story  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  produced  a  second  novel. 
This,  which  is  entitled  Nature  and  Art,  also  still  finds  a 
public,  for  it  is  included  in  one  of  those  series  of  sixpenny 
reprints  for  which  the  modern  railway  traveller  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  profoundly  thankful.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  Simple  Story,  for  in  this  case  Mrs.  Inchbald  did  attempt 
to  fit  her  story  to  her  moral ;  and  that  moral  was  the  un- 
sound paradox  cf  Rousseau  that  a  child  nurtured  in  civilised 
society  is  necessarily  inferior  in  morality  to  the  untutored 
child  of  unsophisticated  Nature.  Two  youths,  whose  father 
had  recently  died  insolvent,  come  up  to  London  to  seek  their 
fortune.  Neither  can  get  anything  but  odd  jobs  to  do,  and 
they  remain  on  the  brink  of  starvation  until  somebody 
discovers  that  Henry,  the  younger  of  the  two,  is  an 
accomplished  performer  on  the  violin.  Then  he  is  petted 
and  caressed  by  the  fashionable  world,  and  makes  an  income 
large  enough  not  only  to  supply  his  own  wants,  but  to  enable 
him  to  send  his  elder  brother,  William,  who  is  studiously 
inclined,  to  the  University.  After  William,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Henry,  has  been  presented  to  a  comfortable  church  living, 
his  rise  is  rapid.      Being  made  a  Dean,  he  marries  the  middle- 
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aged  daughter  of  a  poor  Scotch  Earl ;  and  ultimately  attains 
to  a  Bishopric.  Henry  marries  a  professional  singer,  who, 
of  course  is  not  considered  good  enough  for  William  and 
his  titled  wife  to  know ;  and  the  brothers  consequently  see 
little  of  one  another.  The  early  death  of  Henry's  wife 
causes  him  to  abandon  his  native  country,  and  go  out  with 
his  infant  son  to  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Some  twelve  years 
later,  in  order  to  save  his  boy's  life  from  hostile  savages, 
Henry  ships  him  off  to  the  Dean  in  England.  William  has 
an  only  son  of  about  the  same  age ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  story  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  contrast  between  their 
characters  and  careers.  Young  William,  we  are  told,  was  so 
drilled  and  taught  as  to  be  more  like  a  foolish  little  man  than 
the  wise  child  which  Nature  intended  him  to  be.  He  was 
never  permitted  to  have  one  conception  of  his  own  ;  but  men 
were  paid  to  tell  him  how  to  think,  how  to  feel,  and  what  to 
believe.  Young  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  scholar, 
for  his  father  had  been  no  scholar,  and  there  were  neither 
books  nor  tutors  in  wildest  Africa.  He  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilised  England  ;  but  his 
father  had  taught  him  to  love  and  do  good  to  his  neighbour, 
to  abhor  falsehood,  and  to  have  a  contempt  for  all 
frivolous  vanity.  Naturally  enough,  young  Henry  finds 
much  to  astonish  him  in  his  native  land ;  and  his  un- 
sophisticated notions  give  equal  astonishment  to  his 
respectably  and  conventionally  cultivated  relations.  Some  of 
the  situations  to  which  these  opposed  characteristics  give 
rise  are  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The  Dean  wore  an 
enormous  wig,  which  young  Henry  at  first  took  for  a  curious 
natural  growth  on  his  uncle's  head,  until  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  a  thing  put  on  to  give  an  importance  to  the 
wearer,  and  distinguish  him  from  inferior  people.  Going 
into  his  uncle's  dressing-room  one  morning,  and  remembering 
his  instructions  to  make  a  respectful  bow,  he  was  for  a 
moment  at  a  loss  whether  to  salute  the  now  bald-headed 
Dean,  or  the  majestic  wig,  which  stood  by  itself  on  a  table : 
at  length  he  decided  to  give  the  preference  to  his  uncle ;  but 
he  afterwards  bowed  reverently  to  the  wig  also.  When  the 
Dean  proceeds  to  give  him  the  usual  religious  instruction,  he 
finds  some  of  the  boy's  puzzling  questions  rather  awkward. 
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" '  What ! '  cried  he,  after  being  informed  of  the  attributes 
inseparable  from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  having  received  the 
injunction  to  offer  prayers  to  Him  night  and  morning — 
'  What !   am  I  permitted  to  speak  to  Power  Divine  ?  ' 

" '  At  all  times,'  replied  the  Dean. 

" '  How  !  whenever  I  like  ?  ' 

" '  Whenever  you  like,'  returned  the  Dean. 

" '  I  durst  not,'  cried  Harry,  '  make  so  free  with  the  Bishop, 
nor  dare  any  of  his  attendants.' 

" '  The  Bishop,'  said  the  Dean,  '  is  the  servant  of  God,  and 
therefore  must  be  treated  with  respect.' 

" '  With  more  respect  than  his  Master  ? '  asked  Harry. 

"  The  Dean  not  replying  immediately  to  this  question, 
Henry,  in  the  rapidity  of  enquiry,  ran  on  to  another : 

" '  But  what  am  I  to  say  when  I  speak  to  the  Almighty  ? ' 

"  '  First  thank  him  for  the  favours  He  has  bestowed  on  you.' 

"  '  What  favours  ?  ' 

"  '  You  amaze  me,'  cried  the  Dean,  '  by  your  question.  Do 
not  you  live  in  ease,  in  plenty,  and  happiness  ? ' 

"  '  And  do  the  poor  and  the  unhappy  thank  Him  too,  Uncle  ?' 

" '  No  doubt :  every  human  being  glorifies  him,  for  having 
been  made  a  rational  creature.' 

" '  And  does  my  aunt,  and  all  her  card-parties,  glorify 
Him  for  that?"' 

Again  the  Dean  found  no  reply  handy;  so,  having 
instructed  the  boy  as  to  the  nature  and  form  of  prayer,  he 
pointed  out  a  few  short  prayers  in  the  Church  Service  which 
he  was  to  use.  Then  follows  one  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  beautiful 
and  delicate  touches.  Young  William  comes  in  just  as  young 
Henry  is  rising  from  his  knees,  and  remarks,  with  a  sneer, 
"  So  you  have  been  obliged  at  last  to  say  your  prayers."  The 
Dean  gravely  interposes  to  say  that  to  such  a  boy  as  Henry  it 
was  no  punishment  to  pray ;  whereupon  Henry  remarks — 

"  To  be  sure,  I  was  frightened  when  I  first  knelt ;  but  when 
I  came  to  the  words  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  they  gave 
me  courage ;  for  I  know  how  merciful  and  kind  a  father  is, 
beyond  any  one  else." 

Other  people,  besides  the  Dean,  also  find  young  Henry 
occasionally  very  disconcerting.      One  day  when  he  had  the 
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honour  of  dining,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  at  Lord  Bend- 
ham's,  Lady  Bendham  remarked  that  the  wages  of  a  labouring 
man  with  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  small  children  were  quite 
sufficient  if  only  such  people  would  learn  a  little  economy. 

" c  You  know,  my  Lord,  these  people  never  want  to  dress 
— shoes  and  stockings,  a  coat  and  a  waistcoat,  a  gown  and  a 
cap,  a  petticoat  and  a  handkerchief,  are  all  they  want — fire, 
to  be  sure,  in  winter — then  all  the  rest  is  merely  for  provision.' 

" '  I'll  get  a  pen  and  ink,'  said  young  Henry,  '  and  see 
what  the  rest  amounts  to.'  " 

Here  and  there  in  these  stories  we  meet  with  a  fine 
thought  felicitously  expressed,  as  in  the  following  passage  (from 
Nature  and  Art)  which  Samuel  Rogers  quoted  (without  naming 
its  author)  in  the  Notes  to  his  Human  Life,  and  which  so  pleased 
Stewart  Rose  that  he  wrote  to  ask  where  the  passage  was  to  be 
found.      Young  Henry  writes  to  his  sweetheart — 

"  Some  persons,  I  know,  estimate  happiness  by  fine  houses 
gardens,  and  parks ;  others  by  pictures,  horses,  money,  and 
various  things  wholly  remote  from  their  own  species  :  but  when  I 
wish  to  ascertain  the  real  felicity  of  any  rational  man,  I  always 
enquire  zchom  he  has  to  love.  If  I  find  he  has  nobody,  or  does 
not  love  those  he  has,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his  profusion  of 
finery  and  grandeur,  I  pronounce  him  a  being  in  deep  adversity." 

But  we  are  not  to  consider  Mrs.  Inchbald  as  a  social 
philosopher :  the  merit  and  charm  of  her  stories  consists  in  the 
interest  she  excites  in  her  characters ;  in  the  pathetic  incidents 
of  their  lives,  such  as  that  of  the  poor  betrayed  young  peasant 
girl  who  spends  a  fortnight  in  spelling  out  a  letter  of  a  dozen 
lines  from  her  lover,  only  to  find  at  length  that  it  is  a  piece 
of  mere  cold  civility ;  and  in  the  dramatic  situations  she 
contrives,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  pitch  of  terrible  and  tragic 
intensity.  Towards  the  end  of  Nature  and  Art,  young 
William,  now  become  a  judge,  is  called  upon  to  pass  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  young  woman  whom  he  had  seduced  and 
abandoned  some  years  previously.  She  had  learned  who  was 
to  be  on  the  bench ;  but  neither  her  name  nor  her  face  was 
distinguishable  to  him  from  those  of  any  other  culprit.  He 
put  the  usual  question,  whether  she  had  anything  to  say  in 
her  defence ;  and  she  answered,  faintly,  "  Nothing,  my  Lord." 
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"  After  a  short  pause  he  asked  her,  in  the  same  forcible 
but  benevolent  tone — 

" '  Have  you  no  one  to  speak  to  your  character  ? ' 

"  The  prisoner  answered — '  No.' 

"  A  second  gush  of  tears  followed  this  reply,  for  she  called 
to  mind  by  whom  her  character  had  first  been  blasted. 

"  He  summed  up  the  evidence ;  and  every  time  he  was 
compelled  to  press  hard  upon  the  proofs  against  her,  she 
shrunk,  and  seemed  to  stagger  with  the  deadly  blow  ;  writhed 
under  the  weight  of  his  minute  justice  more  than  at  the 
prospect  of  a  shameful  death. 

"  The  jury  consulted  for  a  few  minutes.  The  verdict  was 
— '  Guilty.' 

"  She  heard  it  with  composure. 

11  But  when  William  placed  the  fatal  velvet  on  his  head  and 
rose  to  pronounce  her  sentence,  she  started  with  a  kind  of 
convulsive  motion,  retreated  a  step  or  two  back,  and,  lifting  up 
her  hands,  with  a  scream,  exclaimed — 

" '  Oh,  not  from  you  !  ' 

"  The  piercing  shriek  which  accompanied  these  words  pre- 
vented their  being  heard  by  part  of  the  audience ;  and  those 
who  heard  them  thought  little  of  their  meaning,  more  than 
that  they  expressed  her  fear  of  dying. 

"  Serene  and  dignified,  as  if  no  such  exclamation  had  been 
uttered,  William  delivered  the  fatal  speech,  ending  with  '  Dead, 
dead,  dead.' 

"  She  fainted  as  he  closed  the  period,  and  was  carried  back  to 
prison  in  a  swoon  ;  while  he  adjourned  the  court  to  go  to  dinner." 


It  may  be  a  matter  for  regret  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  never 
wrote  any  more  novels  than  these  two ;  but  it  becomes  no 
matter  for  surprise  when  we  learn  that  for  seventeen  years  of 
her  life,  from  her  nineteenth  to  her  thirty-sixth  year,  she  was 
a  hard-working  actress,  and  that  for  twenty-one  years  of  her 
life,  from  her  thirty-first  to  her  fifty-second  year,  she  was  an 
equally  hard-working  dramatist.  She  produced  no  less  than 
nineteen  comedies  and  farces,  some  of  which  were  translations, 
or  adaptations,  from  the  French  or  the  German,  many  of  them 
being  extremely  successful  on  the  stage ;  and  she  wrote  one 
tragedy,  which  was  never  acted.      Concerning  these  little  need 
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be  said.  One  of  the  best  of  them,  entitled  Such  Things  Are, 
filled  old  Covent  Garden  Theatre  to  the  ceiling,  night  after 
night,  in  1787;  was  commanded  by  the  King  and  Queen; 
and  put  £900  into  the  author's  pocket.  But,  in  spite  of  a 
happy  mixture  of  ludicrous  and  pathetic  situations,  and  a  good 
deal  of  lively,  if  not  particularly  brilliant  or  witty  dialogue,  it  is 
not  a  play  which  would  stand  the  remotest  chance  of  pleasing  a 
modern  audience ;  nor  would  the  present-day  reader  be  any  more 
likely  to  find  it  repay  his  perusal.  The  acting  of  Farren,  Lewis, 
Quick,  Munden,  Fawcett,  Pope,  Powell,  and  other  eminent  per- 
formers, doubtless  accounted  for  much  of  the  success  of  such 
pieces  ;  and  the  author  probably  did  little  more  than  contrive  a 
few  suitable  situations,and  furnish  a  few  bare  hints,  to  enable  these 
consummate  artists  to  show  off  their  characteristic  excellences. 

A  work  which  would  have  made  Mrs.  Inchbald's  name 
much  more  widely,  though  perhaps  much  less  favourably, 
known,  was  never  published.  This  was  an  autobiography,  at 
which  she  worked  intermittently  for  several  years ;  and  for 
which,  when  it  was  finished,  there  was  keen  competition  among 
the  publishers  of  the  day  ;  one  of  them  going  so  far  as  to 
offer  her  £"1000  for  the  MS.  without  having  seen,  or  desiring 
first  to  see,  a  line  of  it.  For  a  long  time  she  was  very 
undecided  what  to  do  with  it.  She  altered  the  MS.  several 
times ;  she  negotiated  with  several  publishers  ;  she  consulted 
several  of  her  literary  friends ;  and  finally,  a  few  years  before 
her  death,  on  the  advice  of  Bishop  Poynter  (her  confessor), 
she  destroyed  the  work.     A  note  in  her  Journal  says : 

"  Query. — What  I  should  wish  done  at  the  point  of  death  ? 
"  Dr.  P. — '  Do  it  NOW.' 4  volumes  destroyed." 

What  Boaden  terms  a  "  Shandyan  "  Table  of  Contents, 
which  escaped  the  flames,  indicates  that  it  was  a  document  of 
extraordinary  interest  which  she  thus  destroyed  ;  but  with  her 
motive, — if  it  were,  as  Boaden  declares,  a  conscientious  desire 
to  avoid  giving  pain  by  the  freedom  of  her  strictures  on  living 
persons, — there  can  of  course  be  no  quarrelling.  Notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  this  work,  however,  we  still  have  abundant 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  life  and  career  of  this  beauti- 
ful, talented,  peculiarly  fascinating,  and,  in  many  respects 
strikingly  singular  woman.      Boaden  had  placed  in  his  hands 
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a  few  years  after  Mrs.  Inchbald's  death,  a  Journal  in  which 
she  had  made  brief  but  regular  entries  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  together  with  two  hundred  of  her  own  letters,  written 
unreservedly  to  her  dearest  friends,  and  a  number  of  letters 
addressed  to  her  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
contemporaries.  How  clumsily  he  used  these  materials, 
anybody  who  has  ever  had  to  read  his  biographies  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  or  Mrs.  Jordan  will  not  need  to  be  told. 

Elizabeth  Simpson  (afterwards  Inchbald)  was  one  of  the 
numerous  children  of  a  Roman  Catholic  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  and  was  born  at  Standingfield,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  in  1753.  After  Simpson's  death  in  1761  his 
widow  carried  on  the  farm ;  some  of  the  children  probably 
being  old  enough  to  assist.  All  the  girls  were  celebrated  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  their  beauty,  and  appear  to  have  been 
much  in  request ;  but  Elizabeth  suffered  from  an  impediment 
in  her  speech,  which  disinclined  her  for  society,  and  threw  her 
back  on  the  companionship  of  books.  According  to  her  own 
account,  she  had  no  regular  education  ;  for  she  remarks  that 
her  brother  went  to  school  for  seven  years  and  yet  could 
never  spell,  while  she  and  two  of  her  sisters  "  though  we  were 
never  taught,  could  spell  from  our  infancy."  Though  shunning 
company  on  account  of  her  defective  speech,  she  yet  longed  to 
see  the  world,  and  London  (where  two  of  her  married  sisters 
were  settled)  became  a  passion  with  her.  She  made  strenuous 
endeavours  to  conquer  her  defective  utterance,  writing  out  all 
the  words  which  caused  her  any  difficulty  and  carrying  them 
about  with  her  constantly.  After  a  time  she  made  the 
discovery  that  stage  declamation,  which  afforded  more  time 
for  enunciation  than  ordinary  conversation,  was  less  difficult  to 
her ;  and  the  practice  which  this  led  to  probably  had  much 
to  do  with  her  determination  to  become  an  actress.  In  1770 
her  brother  George  became  an  actor  in  the  Norwich  company, 
and  she  immediately  opened  communications  with  the  manager 
for  an  engagement  also;  but  with  no  success.  In  1 771,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  she  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  her  married 
sisters  in  London,  saw  all  the  sights,  went  to  the  theatres,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  widower.  After 
her  return  home  Inchbald  corresponded  with  her ;  but  when  he 
mentioned  matrimony,  she  told  him  it  had  more  terrors  than 
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charms  for  her.  In  1772  she  had  more  correspondence  with 
the  manager  of  the  Norwich  theatre,  and  was  so  distracted  at  his 
final  refusal  to  engage  her,  that  early  one  morning  she  packed 
up  her  few  belongings,  and  leaving  a  curious  farewell  letter  for 
her  mother,  set  off  to  try  her  fortune  in  London.  Her  age  at 
this  time  was  eighteen  and  a  half;  and,  says  Boaden — 

"  She  was  in  truth  now  a  figure  that  could  not  be  seen 
without  some  degree  of  astonishment  for  its  loveliness — tall, 
slender,  straight,  of  the  purest  complexion,  and  most  beautiful 
features ;  her  hair  of  a  golden  auburn,  her  eyes  full  at  once  of 
spirit  and  sweetness ;  a  combination  of  delicacy  that  checked 
presumption,  and  interest  that  captivated  the  fancy." 

She  arrived  in  London  on  the  1  ith  of  April  and  took 
lodgings  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  St.  John's  Street,  not 
without  much  alarm  at  what  she  had  heard  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  great  city.  According  to  an  account  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  which  she  appears  to  have  sanctioned,  and,  at  any 
rate,  never  contradicted,  she  now  had  some  curious  adventures. 
She  wished  to  avoid  her  married  sisters  until  she  had  secured 
an  engagement  at  one  of  the  theatres ;  but  when  she  went  to 
call  on  a  distant  relative,  who  used  to  live  opposite  North- 
umberland House,  and  with  whom  she  hoped  to  stay,  she 
found,  to  her  dismay,  that  her  friend  had  retired  to  Wales. 
Not  knowing  where  else  to  go  at  the  moment,  she  asked 
permission  to  sleep  the  night  there ;  but  this  being  readily 
granted,  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  alarm  at  the  recollection 
of  the  wicked  tricks  which  she  knew  (from  her  novel-reading) 
to  be  constantly  played  upon  friendless  girls  in  London  ; 
snatched  up  her  band-box,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  It 
now  seemed  to  her  advisable  to  drop  the  country  girl ;  so 
she  boldly  walked  into  the  first  lodging-house  whose  bill 
caught  her  eye,  and  announced  herself  as  a  milliner's  apprentice 
in  want  of  a  room  because  her  mistress  had  occasion  for  her 
bed  on  the  arrival  of  some  unexpected  visitors  from  the 
country.  What  chance  this  impromptu  story  had  of  being 
credited  she  was  not  to  know ;  for  turning  her  head,  she  saw 
standing  behind  her  the  man  of  the  house  from  which  she  had 
just  fled.  Of  course  she  immediately  attempted  a  second 
flight ;  but  the  door  was  fastened,  and  the  people  of  the  house, 
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whose  suspicions  were  now  thoroughly  aroused,  threatened  to 
send  for  a  constable.  She  began  to  weep ;  whereupon  a  child 
who  was  present  began  to  cry  also,  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  go  to  school  again  if  his  mother  did  not  let  the  young 
lady  go.  The  woman  did  let  her  go;  and  then,  afraid  to 
apply  elsewhere,  she  wandered  about  the  streets  till  two  in  the 
morning,  at  which  time  she  saw  a  coach  just  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  York  from  the  White  Swan  at  Holborn  Bridge, 
and  happening  to  hear  that  the  coach  was  full,  she  walked 
into  the  inn,  and  pretending  to  be  a  disappointed  passenger, 
desired  to  be  accommodated  with  a  room.  She  was  conducted 
to  the  top  of  the  house ;  but  the  hostess  of  the  White  Swan 
was  also  suspicious,  and  locked  her  in  for  the  night.  Having 
little  money,  she  subsisted  for  several  days  on  a  roll  or  two 
to  satisfy  her  hunger,  and  on  draughts  from  the  water-jug  in 
her  chamber  to  quench  her  thirst.  In  the  daytime  she  went 
out,  on  pretence  of  visiting  some  of  her  friends ;  but  the  only 
persons  she  called  on  were  Mr.  Reddish  and  Mr.  King ;  the 
latter  of  whom  seems  to  have  led  her  to  hope  for  an  engage- 
ment ;  a  hope,  however,  which  was  speedily  disappointed. 
After  a  week  or  more,  she  was  forced  to  write  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Hunt ;  and  happening  to  meet  her  brother-in-law,  Slender, 
in  the  street,  she  was  soon  in  communication  with  all  her 
relatives  who  were  in  London.  Having  failed  to  obtain  an 
engagement  with  manager  King,  she  now  tried  manager 
Dodd  ;  and  after  eight  or  ten  days'  negotiations,  he  agreed 
to  engage  her.  He  made  her  a  present  or  two,  and  seemed 
disposed,  as  Boaden  phrases  it,  to  try  how  far  a  manager's 
pretensions  might  carry  him  with  a  beautiful  young  creature 
in  her  non-age,  who  depended  upon  his  favours  for  the 
establishment  of  her  independence.  On  one  occasion  when 
she  called  upon  him  she  was,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  rather 
frighted " ;  and  on  another,  "  terrified  and  vexed  beyond 
measure  at  his  behaviour."  She  does  not  herself  mention  the 
circumstance  in  her  diary,  but  her  biographer  says  it  was  well 
known  that  at  the  last  of  those  interviews  she  was  so  provoked 
that  she  snatched  up  a  basin  of  hot  water  and  dashed  the 
contents  into  Dodd's  face.  Mr.  Inchbald,  who  was  a  friend 
of  her  brother-in-law  Slender,  appears  to  have  furthered  his 
suit  by  urging  the  probability  of  similar  insults  from   other 
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managers  unless  she  gave  someone  the  right  to  protect  her  ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  June,  two  months  after  her  arrival  in 
London,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  called  in  to  marry  them. 
She  was  then  four  months  short  of  nineteen,  and  he  a  widower 
of  thirty-seven,  with  the  encumbrances  of  one  legitimate  and  one 
illegitimate  son.  They  were  both  Roman  Catholics ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  go  through  the  marriage  ceremony  again  in  a 
Protestant  church ;  which  they  did  the  following  day ;  she  and 
her  sister  Slender  going  to  Drury  Lane  in  the  evening  to  see 
the  bridegroom  act  the  part  of  Mr.  Oakley  in  The  Jealous 
J Tife,  in  place  of  Reddish,  who  was   suddenly  taken  ill. 

The  day  after  their  wedding,  she  and  her  husband  set  off 
for  Bristol,  where  Inchbald  had  an  engagement.  Her  ambition 
seemed  to  be  now  in  a  fair  way  towards  fulfilment ;  and  early 
in  September  she  made  her  debut  as  Cordelia  to  her  husband's 
Lear.  This  first  appearance  was  hardly  a  success ;  but  she 
was  endowed  with  a  large  share  of  perseverance ;  and  by 
spouting,  as  she  says,  both  at  home  and  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  direction  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  competent  actor,  she 
gradually  improved  ;  so  that  when  they  went  to  Scotland  later 
in  the  autumn  to  fulfil  an  engagement  with  Digges,  she  was 
soon  entrusted  with  a  variety  of  leading  parts.  The  company 
performed  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  in  many  other  of  the 
Scottish  towns  besides  Edinburgh,  which  was  their  head- 
quarters ;  and  they  travelled  about  in  truly  Thespian  fashion, 
on  one  occasion  performing  the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to 
Aberdeen  on  foot,  with  no  more  assistance  than  an  occasional 
lift  in  a  farmer's  cart.  Some  notion  of  her  position  in  the 
company,  as  well  as  of  her  industry,  may  be  obtained  from  a 
list,  given  by  Boaden,  of  thirty-two  characters,  mostly  tragic, 
which  she  performed  during  an  Aberdeen  season  between  the 
twelfth  of  August  and  the  eighth  of  November.  They 
remained  in  Scotland  nearly  four  years  ;  when,  in  consequence 
of  some  offence  Inchbald  had  given  to  the  Edinburgh 
audience,  their  engagement  with  Digges  was  suddenly  ended, 
and  they  quitted  the  northern  capital  about  the  middle  of 
June  1776.  Then  they  indulged  in  a  strange  freak,  excusable 
enough  perhaps  in  a  romantic  young  woman  of  twenty-one, 
but  altogether  unintelligible  on  the  part  of  an  experienced 
man  over  forty  years  of  age.      Inchbald,  in  the  intervals  of 
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acting,  was  addicted  to  miniature  painting,  his  wife  had  been 
taking   lessons  in    French ;    and  with    this    slender    outfit    of 
accomplishments  they  seem   to  have  fancied  that  they  could 
make  a  living  in   France.      As  may  be  imagined,  it  did  not 
take  long  to   disabuse  them ;  and   after  a  few  weeks  in  Paris, 
they  returned  by  the  packet  to  Brighton,  where,  in  consequence 
of   shortness  of   funds,  they  were    obliged    to    remain    for   a 
fortnight  in   great   distress.      For    several    days    together,  she 
records,  they  went  without  either  dinner  or  tea,  and  on  one 
occasion  ate  turnips  in  a  field  to  satisfy  their  hunger.      How 
they  obtained   money  for  travelling  does   not  appear ;  but   at 
the   end   of  September  they  took    coach    from    Brighton   for 
London ;    a  day  or  two  later,  left  London  in  the  stage  for 
Chester,  where  they  somehow  managed   to  exist  for  a  week  ; 
and  then   proceeded   to   Liverpool,  where  an   engagement  was 
made  with   Younger,  and  where  they  remained  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year.      It  was  at   Liverpool,  about  this  time,  that  she 
first    met    Mrs.   Siddons,   and    at    Manchester,  a    little    later, 
became     acquainted    with     John     Kemble ;     both     of    whom 
remained  affectionate  friends  for  life.      In  the  following  year 
the   Inchbalds,  the   Siddonses,   and  John   Kemble,  who  were 
all  engaged  in  the  same  company,  lived   familiarly  together  at 
Manchester    and    at    Birmingham  ;    Mr.    Inchbald    frequently 
pursuing   his   portrait-painting   in    Mrs.   Siddons's   room,  and 
Mrs.   Inchbald    going   through  her   parts  with   John   Kemble. 
Kemble  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  striking 
face  and   a   fine  figure.      Although   much   more  learned   than 
most  young  men,  he   was   domestic  in   his  habits,  and   very 
fond   of  reading  aloud   at   a   friendly  fireside.      Mrs.  Inchbald 
and    he    greatly    admired    one    another ;    but    she    not    only 
admired,  she  also   studied   him ;    and   (presumably  with  con- 
siderable idealisation)  he  became  the   Dorriforth  of  her  first 
novel,  of  which  about  this  time  she  made  a  preliminary  sketch. 
In  the  autumn  of  1778  the  Inchbalds  were  highly  gratified  by 
an   engagement  in    Tate  Wilkinson's    company ;   and   for  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  two  years  they  acted  throughout 
the    York    circuit  with    great    satisfaction    to    all    concerned. 
Tate  Wilkinson   speaks   of  the   husband  as  "  my  friend,  my 
worthy   man,  my   esteemed   actor " ;  and   of  his  wife  as  "  my 
well-beloved,    my    beautiful     Mrs.    Inchbald."      Of    her    pro- 
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fessional  career  at  York  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
record  ;  but  her  husband  seems  to  have  been  the  handy-man 
of  the  company ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  added  to  his 
popularity  (and  doubtless  to  his  income  also)  by  becoming 
Tate  Wilkinson's  scene-painter.  Suddenly,  however,  on  the 
6th  of  June  1779,  when  apparently  in  the  best  of  health  and 
spirits,  he  complained  of  a  pain  like  colic,  lay  down  on  his 
bed  to  ease  himself,  and  instantly  expired. 

For  about  a  year  after  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Inchbald 
remained  with  Tate  Wilkinson   at  York  ;  but  her  eyes  were 
always  turned  in  the  direction  of  London  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of   1780  she  obtained  an  engagement  from   Harris  of  Covent 
Garden.     She   made   no   sensation  on    her    first   appearance ; 
and  for  the  following  nine  years  that  she  remained  there,  was 
accounted  as  an  actress  of  no  more  than  respectable  mediocrity. 
Her  salary  during  the  whole  of  that  time  was  seldom   more 
than  thirty  shillings  a  week,  though  she  sometimes  received  as 
much  as  £$   a  week  when  she  performed  the  additional  and 
not   very  palatable  duty  of  walking  in  the  Pantomime.      In 
1779,  before  her  husband's  death,  she  had  attempted  to  get 
her   novel  published ;  but   without    success.      She   now   wrote 
several    farces ;    but  the  managers   could    not  be  induced    to 
consider  them.      In    1782    Harris  at  length  agreed  to  receive 
one  of  her  farces,  and  even  to  advance  her  £20  on  the  bargain  ; 
but  it  lay  unused  in  his  bureau ;    and    it  was  not  until  the 
summer  of  1784  that  she  saw  a  play  of  her  own  acted,  when 
Colman  produced  her  Mogul  Tale  at  the  Haymarket.     As  the 
manager  wished  to  keep  the  author's  identity  a  secret  until 
the  fortune  of  the  play  was  known,  it  was  thought  a  good 
mask  to  give  her  an  unimportant  part  in  the  piece.      But  her 
state  of  agitation  as  author  was  too  much  for  her  equanimity 
as   performer,   and    she    nearly   broke   down.      In    the  second 
scene,  when  another  character  said,  "  Since  we  left  Hyde  Park 
Corner,"  it  was  for  her  merely  to  reiterate  as  an  exclamation 
"  Hyde  Park  Corner ! "      But  her  terrors  for  the  success  of  her 
piece   had   robbed   her    of   utterance ;    she    turned    pale,    and 
remained  for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  mute  amazement,  till  at 
length,  with  the  stammer  which  was  still  characteristic  of  her 
in  private,  though  it  never  impeded  her  declamation  on  the 
stage,  she    managed    to    ejaculate  slowly — "  H-h-yde  Pa-a-rk 
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Co-orner ! "  in  a  sepulchral  voice  which  made  her  fellow 
performers  think  she  must  have  been  suddenly  taken  ill.  The 
Mogul  Tale  was  a  brilliant  success,  put  a  hundred  guineas  into 
her  pocket,  raised  her  to  a  position  of  consequence  in  the 
theatre,  and  brought  her  much  attention  from  other  quarters. 
From  this  date,  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  scarcely  a 
season  passed  without  the  production  of  some  piece  of  hers  at 
one  or  other  of  the  theatres.  And  they  paid  her  well  in  cash 
as  well  as  in  fame.  The  comedy  to  which  Colman  gave  the 
curious  title  Til  Tell  You  What  brought  her  £300;  Every 
One  Has  His  Fault  brought  her  £650  ;  Harris  gave  her  £500 
a  piece  down  for  more  than  one  play ;  and  the  profits  of  Such 
Things  Are  she  estimated  at  £900.  In  1788  she  retired  from 
the  theatre  as  an  actress,  and  determined  to  obtain  an 
independence  by  writing.  In  1791  her  Simple  Story,  which 
she  had  rewritten,  was  sold  to  Robinson  for  a  term  of  years 
for  £200;  and  more  than  once  afterwards  she  was  able  to  sell 
it  for  a  further  term  of  years  at  a  larger  figure. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  had  now  become  a  person  of  some  celebrity, 
and  this,  together  with  her  remarkable  beauty,  the  fascination 
of  her  manner,  and  the  charm  of  her  conversation,  caused  her 
to  be  much  sought  after  by  the  fashionable  world.  Mrs. 
Shelley  says  she  heard  a  rival  beauty  of  the  day  pettishly 
declare  that  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  came  into  a  room,  and  sat  in 
a  chair  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  was  her  wont,  all  the  men 
gathered  round  it,  and  it  was  in  vain  for  any  other  woman  to 
attempt  to  gain  attention.  Frederick  Reynolds,  the  dramatist, 
who  first  became  acquainted  with  her  in  1795,  says  she  was 
then  a  remarkably  handsome  and  entertaining  woman,  and 
that  the  impediment  in  her  speech  was  "  of  that  peculiar 
nature  that  it  rather  imparted  an  entertaining  characteristic  to 
her  conversation  than  diminished  its  force."  Her  old  friends 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  introduced  her  to  many  of  the 
fine  folk  with  whom  their  astonishing  celebrity  had  made  them 
acquainted,  and  we  hear  of  the  latter  taking  her  several  times 
on  week-end  visits  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn's  at  Harrow 
Weald.  All  this  of  course  was  very  pleasant ;  but  it  did  not 
induce  Mrs.  Inchbald  for  one  moment  to  depart  from  the 
scheme  of  life  which  she  had  laid  down  for  herself.  When  she 
came  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in   1780  she  had  nothing  but 
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her  small  salary  to  live  upon,  and  she  occupied  a  humble 
lodging  for  which  she  paid  nine  shillings  a  week,  dining  as 
often  as  she  could  with  her  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitfield,  and  usually  spending  her  Sundays  with  Francis 
Twiss,  a  friend  of  the  Kembles,  at  his  house  in  Bloomsbury. 
Somewhat  later  she  lodged  at  No.  2  Leicester  Court,  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  a  mean  house,  up  a  paved  courtyard, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  barred  by  a  wooden  gate.  The 
place  was  so  unpresentable  that  she  refused  all  visitors,  and 
whenever  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  have  a  respectable 
address,  the  Whitfields  allowed  her  the  use  of  their  house. 
Colman  called  on  her  at  the  Whitfield's  to  negotiate  for  the 
first  comedy  he  took  of  her,  apparently  without  ever  suspecting 
that  it  was  not  her  own  house.  Whatever  money  came  to  her 
by  her  plays  was  instantly  invested  in  the  Funds,  that  is  to 
say,  after  she  had  made  liberal  presents  out  of  it  to  all  her 
necessitous  relations ;  and  as  long  as  she  remained  on  the 
stage  she  scrupulously  limited  her  expenses  by  her  salary. 
When  she  retired  from  the  stage  in  1788,  her  investments 
brought  her  in  an  annual  income  of  £58  ;  and  her  expenditure 
was  then  limited  to  that.  She  then  lived  in  a  single  room,  up 
two  pair  of  stairs,  in  Frith  Street,  Soho ;  where  she  sat  with 
the  shutters  closed  to  prevent  distraction  while  engaged  in  her 
literary  work.  All  ordinary  friends  were  received  in  this  single 
room  ;  but  when  persons  who  had  to  be  treated  with  ceremony 
came,  she  arranged  for  them  to  be  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  went  downstairs  to  them.  As  her  settled  income 
increased  she  slightly  raised  the  scale  of  her  expenditure.  In 
1792  she  allowed  herself  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  for 
household  expenses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  giving 
£2,  8s.  in  Christmas  Boxes,  found  she  had  saved  £6,  16s.  In 
1795  she  allowed  herself  thirty-four  shillings  a  week,  out  of 
which  she  saved  £S,  14s. — the  savings  in  every  case  being 
distributed  amongst  her  needy  relations.  Her  dress,  though 
always  becoming,  as  one  of  her  friends  remarked,  was  "  seldom 
worth  so  much  as  eightpence."  And  even  her  visits  to  great 
houses  do  not  appear  to  have  caused  much  outlay  in  this 
direction,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  happened  when  the 
Kembles  took  her  in  their  carriage  to  Mrs.  Morton  Pitt's 
masquerade  in   Arlington  Street,  which  was  attended  by  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  and  all  the  most  fashionable  people  in 
London.  She  went  as  a  Blue-Stocking ;  as  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of  her  intimate  friends  shows  : — 

"  Have  you  an  old  blue  handkerchief,  or  an  old  blue  sash, 
or  anything  of  a  light  faded  blue,  you  can  lend  me  to  decorate 
my  faded  person  for  Mrs.  Morton  Pitt's  masquerade  to-morrow 
evening? — My  domino  is  lent  me;  and  as  I  love  uniformity 
in  my  expenses,  as  well  as  in  my  dress,  I  mean  on  this 
occasion  to  be  at  no  expense  at  all.  Observe, — anything 
Blue  : — a  blue  work-bag  ;  a  blue  pincushion  ;  or  a  pair  of  blue 
garters  I  can  fasten  about  me  somewhere." 

The  meaning  of  all  this  economy  was  that  Mrs.  Inchbald 
had  set  her  mind  on  attaining  an  independency ;  although,  as 
it  happened,  and  for  a  very  different  reason,  the  same  rigid 
economy  was  maintained  long  after  that  independency  had 
been  secured.  All  her  relations  were  more  or  less  unfortunate. 
When  her  mother  died,  her  brother  George  and  his  actress  wife 
carried  on  the  farm  at  Standingfield  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
came  to  grief.  Her  sister  Debby  went  wrong,  and  was  a 
constant  trouble  till  her  death  in  1795.  Her  sister  Dolly,  who 
seems  to  have  been  as  often  out  of  a  situation  as  in  one,  though 
she  tried  in  various  ways  to  maintain  herself,  sometimes  as 
lady's  companion,  sometimes  as  barmaid,  was  frequently  in 
want  of  money,  or  reduced  to  sharing  Mrs.  Inchbald's  bed  and 
board.  A  year  or  so  before  her  death,  Dolly,  whose  temper 
appears  to  have  suffered  by  reason  of  prolonged  illness, 
apparently  suggested  to  a  mutual  friend  that  her  prosperous 
sister  had  not  done  enough  for  her.  Whereupon,  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  who  always  kept  her  accounts  with  scrupulous 
accuracy,  produced  the  following  statement  of  disbursements 
during  the  preceding  four  years  : — ■ 

"  Annuity,  with  income  tax         .....  ^S8     o     o 

When  my  play  came  out .         .         .         .         .         .  500 

When  I  went  to  the  country     .         .         .         .         .  200 

When  I  drew  on  Longman       .         .         .         .         .  300 

Her  broken  finger   .......  100 

Heavy  Head  ........  100 

;£ioo    o    o" 

And  she  added  a  note  saying,  "  I   charge  no   Income  Tax 
but  for  the  annuity,  though    I    pay  it  upon   all   my  gifts  alike, 
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but  this  would  add  to  the  present  account  no  less  that  £5,  2s." 
However,  when  it  was  suggested  that  £30  a  year  were 
necessary  for  Dolly's  wants,  Mrs.  Inchbald  agreed  to  pay 
that  sum  annually.  Her  stepson,  George  Inchbald,  failed  in 
everything  ;  and  after  she  had  supplied  him  with  £$  at  a 
time  for  a  considerable  period,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
inform  him  that  she  could  not  continue  to  support  him 
altogether,  he  repaid  her  with  violent  abuse.  Her  husband's 
illegitimate  son  was  a  nuisance  to  her  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  continually  pestering  her  for  money,  and  bullying  her 
when  he  did  not  get  all  he  wanted  ;  yet  she  seldom  failed  to 
help  him  whenever  he  was  in  distress,  and  she  left  him  an 
annuity  of  £20  when  she  died.  The  husband  of  her  sister 
Hunt  was  a  tailor ;  and  when  he  died,  leaving  his  widow 
unprovided  for,  Mrs.  Inchbald  took  the  burthen  on  her 
shoulders.  When  Mrs.  Hunt  fell  ill  in  1 809  her  sister  at 
once  offered  to  provide  her  with  ^50  a  year;  the  following 
year  she  raised  the  allowance  to  £80  ;  and  for  some  time  before 
her  death  at  the  age  of  74  in  18 16,  Mrs.  Hunt  had  been 
receiving  from  her  sister  £100  a  year.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  liberal  donations  were  far  different  from 
the  mere  charitable  disposal  of  a  wealthy  person's  superfluous 
cash.  Mrs.  Inchbald  stinted  herself  in  food  and  clothes,  and 
did  her  own  housework  in  a  humble  lodging,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  supply  the  wants  of  her  sisters  and  other  relatives. 
When  her  sister  Hunt  died  in  February  1 8 1 6,  she  wrote  to 
one  of  her  most  intimate  friends  : — 

"  Many  a  time  this  winter,  when  I  cried  with  cold,  I  said 
to  myself — '  But  thank  God  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from 
her  room  ;  she  has  her  fire  lighted  every  morning ;  all  her 
provisions  bought,  and  brought  to  her  ready  cooked ;  she 
would  be  less  able  to  bear  what  I  bear ;  and  how  much  more 
would  I  have  to  suffer  but  from  this  reflection  ! '  It  almost 
made  me  warm  when  I  reflected  that  she  suffered  no  cold  ; 
and  yet  perhaps  the  severe  weather  affected  her,  for  after  only 
two  days  of  dangerous  illness  she  died.  I  have  now  buried 
my  whole  family — I  mean  my  Standingfield  family — the 
only  part  to  which  I  ever  feel  tender  attachment." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  singular  woman's  character 
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which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon,  because  it  seemed 
to  call  for  detailed  examination  by  itself.  Beautiful  and 
captivating  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  she  was  somewhat 
vain  of  her  beauty,  and  fond  enough  of  admiration  to  be 
something  of  a  flirt.  She  was  sometimes  extremely  indiscreet 
in  her  behaviour.  She  was  ready  at  any  time  of  her  life  to 
enter  into  a  correspondence  with  anybody.  During  the  first 
fortnight  of  her  stay  in  London  after  running  away  from  home, 
she  one  morning  received  a  letter  from  a  stranger,  which  she 
immediately  answered,  and  of  course  promptly  received 
another,  and  another.  In  1790,  when  she  was  a  popular 
dramatist  and  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  she  records  in  her 
diary  what  she  calls  an  "  adventure,"  to  wit,  a  meeting  with  a 
strange  admirer  in  the  street,  who  tired  her  into  a  walking 
acquaintance,  and  would  not  quit  her  till  she  had  promised  to 
meet  him  again.  On  another  occasion,  when  she  and  her 
friend  Mrs.  Whitfield  were  on  their  way  to  Woodfall's  house 
at  Barnes,  they  fell  into  company  with  a  very  "  elegant "  young 
man  as  they  were  crossing  the  ferry  at  Chiswick,  who,  after 
showing  them  the  church  and  other  objects  of  attraction  in  a 
most  "  interesting "  manner,  was  allowed  to  walk  with  them 
to  their  destination.  A  year  or  two  later,  when  going  to 
Mass,  she  mentions  that  she  met  a  gentleman  "  who  took  her 
handkerchief  last  year,"  and  that  he  addressed  her  and  walked 
with  her.  Yet  there  was  not  an  atom  of  the  wanton  in  her 
constitution.  We  have  already  seen  how,  when  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  she  treated  manager  Dodd.  Later  on  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  treat  manager  Harris,  of  Covent  Garden,  in  somewhat 
similar  fashion.  She  used  to  tell  the  story  herself,  and  Frederick 
Reynolds,  who  was  the  first  to  put  it  into  a  book,  says  it  had 
long  been  well  enough  known  behind  the  scenes.  One  morning 
when  she  went  to  wait  on  him  with  a  new  play — 

"  The  gentleman  stiddcnly  became  so  violently  enamoured 
that,  dispensing  with  all  preparatory  courtesies,  he  commenced 
a  personal  attack,  sans  ch^monie ;  on  which  the  lady,  seizing 
him  by  his  tail  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  rang  the  bell 
till  assistance  appeared.  Ever  afterwards,  when  speaking  of 
this  love  rencontre,  she  used  whimsically  to  stammer  out — 
1  How  f-fortunate  for  me  he  did  not  w-wear  a  w-wig ! ' ' 
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Boaden  tells  us  that  ever  afterwards  Harris  did  her  full 
justice,  and  used  to  say — "  That  woman  Inchbald  has 
solemnly  devoted    herself  to  virtue  and   a  garret." 

She  would  have  been  by  no  means  averse  to  a  second 
marriage ;  but  the  two  or  three  offers  she  had  she  would  not 
accept.  Before  she  had  been  six  months  a  widow,  "  Dicky  " 
Suett,  the  comedian,  solicited  her  hand.  She  at  first  took 
it  for  one  of  his  jokes ;  but  he  was  serious  enough ;  confided 
his  passion  to  the  solemn  ear  of  John  Kemble,  and  employed 
her  stepson,  young  George  Inchbald,  to  convey  his  proposal. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  she  would  not  accept  Suett ;  for  to 
say  nothing  of  the  disadvantage  of  having  such  a  name,  poor 
Suett  was  dissipated  and  fond  of  low  company,  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  public-houses,  and  having  rum  and 
brandy  bottles  on  his  breakfast-table.  About  a  year  later, 
Richard  Wilson,  another  actor,  made  her  a  proposal  by  letter, 
in  which  he  admitted  that  he  had  many  faults,  and  had 
unfortunately  been  acquainted  with  several  ladies  who  had  as 
many  faults  as  himself;  but  if  Mrs.  Inchbald  would  only  have 
him  he  would  promise  to  reform,  and  make  himself  everything 
she  could  wish.  She  answered  at  once  with  a  decisive 
rejection ;  informing  him,  amongst  other  things,  that  her 
temper  was  "  so  uncertain  that  nothing  but  blind  affection  in 
a  husband  could  bear  with  it."  Wilson  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  offered  to  guarantee  the  blind  affection  ;  but  in  the  end 
she  seems  to  have  managed  to  repel  him  as  a  lover,  while 
retaining  him  as  a  friend.  In  the  course  of  1786  a  Mr. 
Glover,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  her  at  Hull,  in  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood,  resumed  the  acquaintance,  and 
proposed  marriage.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune, 
who  kept  his  carriage;  and  he  offered  to  settle  £500  a  year 
on  her.  She  appears  to  have  hesitated  for  a  week  or  so ;  but 
at  length  she  declined.  Boaden  says  that  most  of  her  male 
friends  were  unmistakably  in  love  with  her :  but  unfortunately 
those  she  would  have  accepted  never  proposed.  In  Francis 
Twiss,  her  biographer  assures  us,  she  possessed  a  friend  whose 
discernment  it  was  impossible  to  hoodwink,  and  whose  integrity 
nothing  could  warp.  He  was  the  patron  of  her  brother 
George,  and  he  regularly  visited  her  relations  at  Standingfield 
when    he    went    the    Norwich    circuit.      From    the    numerous 
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letters  of  his  which  she  preserved  it  is  evident  that  he  always 
gave  her  the  most  excellent  advice ;  frankly  criticised  her 
writings,  and,  when  he  thought  it  necessary,  as  frankly 
criticised  her  conduct.  He  always  addressed  her  as  "  My 
dear  Muse  "  ;  and  though  most  of  his  letters  are  grave  enough, 
he  could  sometimes  indulge  in  a  little  pleasantry  ;  as  in  the 
following  extract,  which  refers  to  what  she  had  told  him  of 
the  success  of  her  /'//  Tell  You  What : — 

"  May  the  manager  continue,  if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure, 
to  '  press  you  to  his  bosom  ! '  Only  figure  to  yourself  the 
strange  ideas  which  must  have  suggested  themselves  to  my 
imagination  at  such  a  phrase  ! — the  manager  pressing  you  to 
his  bosom  !  What  part  of  you  reaches  to  his  bosom  ?  As  I  am 
tolerably  acquainted  with  your  stature  and  little  Colman's,  I  can 
easily  answer  that  question  ;   but  I  won't  give  way  to  my  fancy." 

Fond  as  he  was  of  her,  however,  Francis  Twiss  apparently 
thought  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  not  quite  what  he  wished  for 
a  wife;  and  when  in  1786  he  married  the  sister  of  his  friend 
Kemble,  "  the  Muse  "  was  evidently  much  disappointed.  She 
liked  John  Kemble  well  enough  to  have  taken  him  at  any 
time  ;  but  though  always  friendly  and  even  affectionate,  he 
never  proposed.  Fanny  Kemble  tells  us  in  her  Records  that, 
some  time  after  Kemble's  marriage : — 

"  When  she  was  sitting  in  the  fireplace  in  the  green-room, 
waiting  to  be  called  upon  the  stage,  she  and  Miss  Mellon 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Coutts  and  Duchess  of  St.  Albans)  were 
laughingly  discussing  their  male  friends  and  acquaintances 
from  the  matrimonial  point  of  view.  My  uncle  John,  who 
was  standing  near,  excessively  amused,  at  length  jestingly 
said  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  had  been  comically  energetic  in  her 
declarations  of  who  she  could  or  would,  or  never  could  or  would, 
have  married — '  Well,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  would  you  have  had  me  ?  ' 
1  Dear  heart ! '  said  the  stammering  beauty,  turning  her  sweet, 
sunny  face  up  to  him — '  I'd  have  j-j-j-jumped  at  you  ! '  " 

The  most  persistent  of  her  admirers  was  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  Bart.,  a  well-known  racing  man,  who  is  still  re- 
membered by  devotees  of  the  turf  as  the  winner  of  the  first 
Derby.     Sir  Charles  was   M.P.  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and 
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his  country-seat  was  not  far  from  Standingfield,  where  Mrs. 
Inchbald  was  born.  In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  popular  men  of  his  day.  In  1762  he  had 
married  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  a  daughter  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Richmond,  but  had  been  divorced  from  her  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1776.  When  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Inchbald  does  not  appear;  but  in  1782,  when  there  was 
some  difficulty  about  a  licence  for  her  first  play,  he  interested 
himself  in  the  matter,  and  paid  her  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  her  with  the  document.  In  1784,  after  the  success 
of  her  Mogul  Talc,  he  called  on  her  frequently,  being  sometimes 
admitted,  and  sometimes  not.  He  also  occasionally  insisted 
on  her  walking  out  with  him  ;  and  she  notes  that  he  seemed 
to  be  becoming  "  rather  particular."  In  the  following  year 
she  found  him  rather  troublesome,  and  her  friend  Twiss  told 
her  that  she  must  forbid  him  the  house.  She  replied  that  she 
would  see  him  once  more  and  then  dismiss  him :  but  this 
proved  to  be  no  easy  matter,  for  he  besieged  her  door,  and 
forced  himself  upstairs  in  spite  of  the  servants.  Her  rejection 
of  Mr.  Glover  in  1786  was  probably  on  the  Baronet's  account ; 
for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  she  liked  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  the 
better  of  the  two,  a  union  with  him  would  of  course  have 
gained  her  presentation  at  Court,  and  the  title  of  "  My  Lady." 
Boaden  thought  that  Sir  Charles  aimed  at  "  carrying  her  un- 
conditionally "  ;  but  she  could  not  resolve  to  break  with  him, 
because  she  always  hoped  he  would  propose  an  honourable 
marriage.  In  1787,  whenever  he  was  in  town,  he  appears  to 
have  called  three  or  four  times  a  week  ;  and  although  he  was 
denied  as  often  as  admitted,  he  persevered  then  and  for  some 
years  after.  After  having  constantly  called,  and  been  almost 
invariably  turned  from  her  door,  he  was  at  length  given  an 
appointment  one  day  in  1791.  Then  he  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  very  dispirited 
for  several  days ;  and  when  at  length  he  did  come,  some  very 
serious  explanation  appears  to  have  taken  place,  which  made 
her  feel  extremely  melancholy.  Boaden  says,  "  we  may 
imagine  it  to  have  closed  every  notion  of  a  union  between 
them,  to  which  she  would  no  doubt  have  joyfully  consented." 
After  this,  we  hear  no  more  of  him  for  several  months, 
till     she     met     him     by    accident     in     Covent     Garden,    and 
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they  walked  together.  In  1800,  when  he  called  on  her  one 
day,  he  was  told  by  her  servant  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  left 
the  house  on  purpose  to  avoid  seeing  him!  In  1805  he 
married  another  lady,  whose  acquaintance  Mrs.  Inchbald  made 
in  the  following  year ;  and  as  late  as  1 8 1 3  we  hear  of  her 
dining  at  the  Bunbury's  town  house  occasionally. 

Passing  mention  may  -be  made  of  two  of  her  literary 
friends,  who  were  almost  frantic  in  their  admiration.  With 
that  eccentric  genius  Thomas  Holcroft,  who  after  being  a 
stable-boy,  a  cobbler,  a  schoolmaster,  a  pedlar,  and  a  strolling 
player,  had  turned  dramatist  and  novelist,  she  had  been 
acquainted  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  He  was  married 
several  times ;  but  during  his  intervals  of  widowerhood  he 
usually  proposed  to  Mrs.  Inchbald.  In  1789  he  used  to  send 
his  son  to  her  with  his  letters,  and  also  for  her  answers.  She 
notes  in  her  diary  at  that  time,  "  Received  a  very  passionate 
and  supplicating  letter  from  Mr.  Holcroft."  And  soon  after, 
"  Received  another  letter,  with  my  own  back,  from  Mr. 
Holcroft."  She  was  evidently  entirely  unmoved ;  and  the 
intercourse  dropped  for  a  time.  But  four  years  later  he 
became  excited  again,  and  called  upon  her  to  bring  verses 
expressive  of  his  passion,  and  to  reproach  her  for  her  coldness 
towards  him.  What  Holcroft's  verses  were  like  we  know  not ; 
but  those  of  the  brandy-drinking  Dr.  Wolcot  ("  Peter  Pindar  ") 
were  of  a  very  glowing  description,  as  the  following  example 

will  testify : — 

TO  ELIZA 
"  Eliza,  when,  with  female  art, 
You  seem  to  shun,  and  yet  pursue, 
You  act  a  false,  a  soul-less  part, 
Unworthy  love,  unworthy  you. 

Reluctance  kills  the  rising  bliss ; 
Half-granted  favours  I  disdain  : 
The  honey'd  lips  that  I  would  kiss, 
Are  gall,  unless  they  kiss  again. 

No  passive  love,  that  silent  takes 
All  I  can  give  without  return  : 
Be  mine  the  frame  that  passion  shakes ; 
The  liquid  eye,  the  lips  that  burn. 

Desires  that  mantle  in  the  face, 
Wishes  that  wait  not  to  be  won, 
The  living,  dying,  rapt  embrace, — 
Give  these  delights,  or  give  me  none.' 
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Wolcot,  like  Holcroft,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  none.  But 
if  literature  could  not  move  her,  the  case  seems  to  have  been 
far  otherwise  with  medicine.  Throughout  her  life  she  was 
much  courted  by  medical  men,  and  something  in  the  members 
of  that  profession  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  attraction 
for  her.  Mr.  Phillips,  surgeon  to  the  king  (and  in  this  case 
the  doctor's  wife  also),  was  for  over  thirty  years  one  of  her 
firmest  friends.  A  Dr.  Warren,  whom  she  had  to  consult 
for  a  face-ache  in  1788,  behaved  so  "sweetly,"  that  he  became 
one  of  her  divinities.  In  1 79 1  her  diary  records  that  if  she 
but  hears  his  name  in  company,  she  is  delighted  with  the 
sound ;  also  that  she  continually  walked  up  and  down 
Sackville  Street,  where  he  lived,  watching  to  see  if  there 
were  lights  in  his  apartments ;  and  that  she  sometimes 
followed  his  carriage  about  town,  for  the  mere  chance  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  him.  Whether  Dr.  Warren,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  sober  and  respectable  married  man,  had 
any  notion  that  he  was  being  thus  shadowed  by  an  amorous 
widow  of  thirty-eight,  we  are  not  informed.  One  day  in  1792 
she  bought  a  print  of  the  doctor  from  a  shop  window,  and 
carried  it  home  in  triumph ;  after  which  we  read  in  her  diary 
such  entries  as,  "  read,  worked,  and  looked  at  my  print."  In 
1793  she  records  the  continuance  of  her  weakness  for  Dr. 
Warren  ;  and  that,  after  waiting  a  long  time  in  order  to  see 
him  she  is  afraid  to  look  at  him,  and  absolutely  avoids  him. 
When  he  was  ill  in  May  of  that  year,  she  called  to  make 
inquiries  at  his  house  every  day.  And  when,  in  June  1797, 
her  beloved  doctor  died,  her  diary  for  some  time  after  contains 
entries  such  as,  "  Thought  of  Dr.  Warren,"  or  "  Talked  of  Dr. 
Warren's  death."  She  also  addressed  some  elegiac  verses  to 
his  widow.  Two  bachelor  physicians  appear  to  have  con- 
templated an  alliance  with  her.  With  Dr.  Brodie  she  first 
became  acquainted  (professionally)  in  1773  at  Aberdeen.  In 
the  first  year  of  her  widowhood  he  wrote  her  a  letter,  of  which 
she  sent  a  copy  to  her  sister  Hunt,  and  in  which  Boaden 
surmises  that  the  doctor  led  her  to  imagine  that  he  wished 
"to  pass  through  life  in  her  society."  In  1781,  when  both 
he  and  she  were  settled  in  London,  he  called  frequently,  and 
she  thought  he  meant  to  offer  his  hand  ;  but  in  February  she 
suspected  that  he  was  merely  trifling  with  her,  and  she  returned 
J3 
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all  his  presents.  In  April  he  turned  up  again,  called  daily, 
and  either  breakfasted,  dined,  or  supped  with  her.  But  in 
May  his  visits  began  to  drop  off;  and  by  the  end  of  that 
month  he  was  invisible.  He  resumed  his  visits  in  the  autumn, 
and  dined  with  her  frequently.  But  at  length  he  became  so 
importunate  (improperly  importunate,  we  must  presume)  that 
she  told  him  she  would  see  him  no  more.  One  day  after  this, 
when  he  was  denied  admittance  but  forced  his  way  up  to  her 
dining-room,  she  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  forcibly  turned 
him  out  of  the  house.  No  better  fortune  attended  her  when 
in  her  forty-second  year  she  was  courted  by  a  young  physician 
named  Gisborne.  In  July  1794  he  wrote  to  ask  the  name  of 
a  novel  she  had  written  and  where  it  was  to  be  bought ;  a  very 
transparent  excuse  for  the  added  request  that  she  would  give 
him  leave  to  call  upon  her.  He  was  duly  invited  ;  and  before 
long  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  tea  with  her  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  But  when,  after  some  months  of  this,  he  showed  no 
signs  of  further  progression  in  a  matrimonial  direction,  though 
assuming  a  degree  of  freedom  which  was  consistent  with  nothing 
else,  she  appears  to  have  treated  him  somewhat  coolly ;  for  on 
the  27th  of  October  he  wrote,  saying — 

"  A  poor,  snubbed,  frightened  creature  has  a  timid  intention 
of  venturing  to-morrow  afternoon  into  Leicester  Square  to  beg 
a  dish  of  tea  ;  but  hopes,  by  way  of  protectress,  Mrs.  Grist  [her 
landlady]  will  be  there." 

On  this  occasion  "  the  Muse "  was  apparently  not  very 
propitious ;  for  about  a  week  later  he  wrote  his  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  her  new  play,  because,  he  says,  she  had  hinted 
that  his  delivering  them  by  word  of  mouth  would  be  trouble- 
some and  disagreeable.  After  the  expiry  of  another  week,  he 
wrote  again,  having  heard  that  she  complained  of  low  spirits, 
to  recommend  less  solitude  and  more  conversation  with  her 
friends.  Three  weeks  again  after  this,  on  hearing  from  Mrs. 
Mattocks  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  desired  her  compliments  to 
him,  he  wrote  to  say  that  on  his  last  visit  he  had  been  dis- 
missed by  her  desiring  him,  severely  and  twice  over,  not  to 
call  again,  but  that  this  message  emboldens  him  to  ask  if  he 
may  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  her  on  the  following  Friday. 
What  she  said  when    answering  his  note  the    next   day  can 
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only  be  guessed  from  his  lengthy  reply,  which  caused  her 
to  note  in  her  diary  on  December  5  th,  "  Received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Gisborne  to  end  our  acquaintance.  In  extreme  grief  till 
about  seven,  when  he  called  most  unexpectedly,  and  reversed 
all  my  melancholy  ideas."  The  doctor's  visits  now  became 
constant  and  regular  for  a  fortnight ;  but  on  the  1 7th  she 
makes  the  indignant  note,  "  Dr.  Gisborne  drank  tea  here, 
and  staid  very  late :  he  talked  seriously  of  marrying — but  not 
me."  On  the  following  day,  her  diary  informs  us,  she  was 
"  happy  at  Dr.  Gisborne's  behaviour,  notwithstanding  what  he 
said."  However,  when  he  came  as  usual  for  his  tea  on  the 
23rd,  she  peremptorily  ordered  him  never  to  visit,  or  even 
write  to  her,  again.  Nevertheless,  the  very  next  day  Dr. 
Gisborne  began  to  write  a  letter  to  his  charmer,  although, 
being  called  away  in  hot  haste  to  Cambridge,  he  did  not 
finish  and  post  it  until  seven  days  later.  Of  course  she 
answered  it  with  her  accustomed  punctuality ;  and  Dr. 
Gisborne  called  to  see  her  about  a  week  afterwards.  In 
the  following  March  the  doctor  himself  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  she  perfectly  miserable  in  consequence,  making 
inquiries  at  his  house  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  he 
was  convalescent.  On  the  5th  of  April,  accompanied  by  a 
lady  friend,  she  paid  him  a  visit ;  and  so  the  matter  dragged 
on  until  on  the  14th  of  August  he  called  to  take  leave  of  her 
before  going  abroad  for  a  time.  Four  years  later  he  appears 
to  have  turned  up  again,  when  he  passed  three  or  four  evenings 
a  week  with  her.  All  that  we  hear  further  of  him  occurs  in  a 
curious  memorandum  on  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  her 
Septembers  from  the  year  of  her  marriage  until  1806;  where 
we  find  noted  that  in  September  1802,  "after  feeling  wholly 
indifferent  about  Dr.  Gisborne,"  she  was  (but  for  ill  health, 
ill  looks,  etc.),  very  happy;  that  in  September  1803,  "after 
caring  scarce  at  all,  or  thinking  of  Dr.  Gisborne,  she  was  very 
happy  " ;  and  that  in  September  1  806,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gisborne,  she  was  ■  often  very  unhappy  yet  mostly  cheerful." 

Did  space  permit  much  interesting  matter  might  be  quoted 
from  her  correspondence  with  the  literary  and  other  friends  of 
her  middle  and  later  life  ;  with  Charles  Moore,  George  Hardinge, 
William  Godwin,  Samuel  Rogers,  and  Maria  Edgeworth.  She 
was  much  sought  after  by  people  of  fashion  ;  and  up  to  about 
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her  fiftieth  year  appears  to  have  done  a  good  deal  of  visiting. 
We  hear  of  Lady  Milner  taking  her  to  dine  with  the  Countess 
of  Cork  and  Ossory ;  of  her  meeting  Lord  and  Lady  Mount- 
Edgecombe  at  the  Kembles ;  and  of  her  dining  with  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  other  notabilities 
at  Sheridan's  house.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  asked  to 
be  introduced  to  her  in  Kemble's  box  in  the  theatre;  she 
formed  a  great  intimacy  with  Lady  Mount-Cashel ;  and  she 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Abercorns  to  meet  the  Castlereaghs.  But 
at  the  same  time  she  lived  in  a  humble  lodging,  where  she  lit 
her  own  fire,  scoured  the  grate,  sifted  the  cinders,  and  carried 
her  water  and  dirt  up  and  down  three  pair  of  stairs.  One  day 
she  notes  in  her  diary  that  she  finished  scouring  her  bed- 
chamber while  a  coach  with  a  coronet  and  two  footmen  waited 
at  the  door  to  take  her  for  an  airing.  But  while  a  sister 
survived  who  looked  to  her  for  support,  Mrs.  Inchbald  did 
not  indulge  herself  with  a  maid.  In  1 807,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four,  she  first  subscribed  to  a  circulating  library,  and  went 
into  raptures  over  the  experience. 

"  I  have  found  out  that  for  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
quarter  I  can  receive  entertainment  worth  fifty  times  as  much. 
Of  all  the  years  I  have  passed  in  the  world,  I  never  subscribed 
to  a  circulating  library  before ;  and  I  began  now  for  the  sake 
of  reading  Marmontel.  And  so  for  this  trifle  of  money  I  have 
had  four  volumes  at  a  time  in  my  house  of  choice  books  that 
I  have  read  at  my  leisure  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  the  same 
comfort  and  instruction  I  have  to  enjoy  for  six  weeks  to 
come  ;  and  all  for  eight  and  sixpence !  The  last  Edinburgh 
Review,  just  published,  has  given  me  great  entertainment." 

After  this  date  she  lived  a  life  of  retirement,  occupying 
herself  to  a  great  extent  with  devotional  reading  and  religious 
observances.  In  1808  the  following  striking  passage  occurs 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  lifelong  friend  Mrs.  Phillips : — 

"  As  to  myself,  I  have  had  my  full  share  of  the  world — a 
busy  share  from  fifteen  to  fifty.  I  should  want  taste  did  I  not 
now  enjoy  that  variety  in  life  which  I  gain  by  solitude.  Still, 
a  medium  has  ever  been  wanting,  both  in  my  public  and 
private  life,  to  give  a  zest  of  true  enjoyment.  I  had  thirty- 
five  years  of  perpetual  crowd    and   bustle.      I   have  now  had 
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five  of  almost  continual  loneliness  and  quiet ; — extremes  justified 
only  by  necessity. 

"  Do  not  imagine  you  can  render  me,  with  all  your  praises, 
satisfied  with  my  personal  attractions ;  though  you  know  me 
so  well  as  to  know  such  things  would  be  more  gratifying  to 
me  than  any  other  gifts  in  the  world. 

"  Nor  do  not  suppose  you  can  alarm  me  by  representing  the 
state  of  apathy  as  a  calamity.  It  is  the  BLESSING  of  old  age. 
It  permits  me  to  look  in  the  glass  without  screaming  with 
horror — and  to  live  upon  moderate  terms  of  charity  with  all 
young  people  (without  much  hatred  or  malice)  although  I  can 
never  be  young  again." 

After  the  death  of  the  last  of  her  sisters  she  went  to  live 
in  a  respectable  boarding-house,  opposite  Holland  House  at 
Kensington.  The  society  consisted  mainly  of  old  widows  and 
old  maids,  who  were  apparently  not  much  to  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
liking,  for  she  writes  shortly  afterwards : — 

"  I  really  am  very  happy  here,  and  yet  I  would  leave  it  to- 
morrow could  I  meet  with  any  pretty  airy  place  nearer  to  London, 
and  where  I  could  dine  at  the  hour  of  hunger,  and  cut  a  piece  of 
crust  off  my  own  loaf.  My  sisters  were  all  poor  and  dependent, 
yet  they  sat  at  their  own  table  and  ate  their  own  bread." 

After  she  had  been  there  two  years,  she  did  try  a  private 
lodging  again  ;  but  presumably  she  now  found  it  too  much 
trouble  to  look  after  her  own  housekeeping ;  for  six  months 
later  she  took  up  her  abode  at  Kensington  House ;  where 
after  a  short  illness  she  died,  on  the  1st  of  August  182  1. 

As  an  actress,  if  not  of  any  great  eminence,  yet  of  some 
respectability ;  as  a  playwright  of  immense  popularity  in  her 
day ;  and  as  a  novelist  who,  though  the  writer  of  but  two 
stories,  has  left  us  one  masterpiece;  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  con- 
siderable claims  on  our  remembrance.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  great  personal  beauty,  the  singular  fascination  of  her 
manner,  the  piquancy  of  her  character,  and  the  romantic  story 
of  her  semi-Bohemian  life,  the  reader  will  probably  agree 
with  Allan  Cunningham  that  the  record  of  her  persistent  self- 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  her  needy  relations  ought  to  preserve  her 
name  from  oblivion,  even  if  (although  that  is  by  no  means 
likely)  her  literary  work  should  be  entirely  forgotten. 
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IN  the  latter  half  of  the  Georgian  Era,  actors  may  not  have 
been  (as  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  assures  us  they  now  are) 
quite  as  respected  and  respectable  as  Bishops ;  but  Mrs. 
Siddons  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  coming  to  the  London 
stage  when  a  great  deal  of  the  stigma  formerly  attaching  to 
her  profession  had  disappeared.  She  has  had  also  the  further 
advantage  that  both  her  professional  career  and  her  private 
life  have  been  more  fully  commemorated  than  were  those  of 
any  of  her  predecessors.  Not  even  Mrs.  Siddons,  however, 
escaped  the  fatality  that  seems  to  attend  upon  nearly  all 
theatrical  biography.  Boaden's  two  volumes,  entitled  Memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  appeared  in  1826,  while  she  was  yet 
alive,  though  containing  some  items  of  interesting  information 
and  comment,  are  choked  up  with  all  kinds  of  irrelevant 
matter ;  the  discursive  author  in  one  place,  for  instance,  so  far 
running  away  from  his  subject  as  to  launch  out,  apropos  of 
nothing,  into  a  diatribe  against  the  English  Government  for 
allowing  the  Houghton  pictures  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  never  stopping  till  he  has  given  a  full 
catalogue  of  those  pictures,  with  the  prices  which  her  Russian 
Majesty  paid  for  them,  and  exhausted  his  lamentations  con- 
cerning the  greatly  enhanced  prices  that  would  now  have  to 
be  given  for  their  recovery !  The  formal  and  authorised 
biography  by  the  Poet  Campbell  is  scarcely  less  disappointing ; 
for,  although  he  was  placed  in  possession  of  all  her  papers, 
which  included  some  MS.  Recollections  of  her  own  and  a 
mass  of  correspondence,  he  not  only  considered  the  bulk  of 
this  unsuitable  for  his  purpose,  but  put  together  what  he  did 
use  in  a  most  slipshod  and  inartistic  manner.  Of  course  any 
succeeding  biographer  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  work  of 
Campbell ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  a  number  of  Mrs.  Siddons's 
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own  letters  which  have  since  come  to  light,  the  information 
thus  obtained  may  be  largely  supplemented  from  other  sources. 

Mrs.  Siddons  came  of  a  theatrical  stock  ;  for  her  father, 
Roger  Kemble,  was  manager  of  an  itinerant  company  that 
performed  chiefly  in  the  midland  and  western  towns  of  England, 
and  her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor  named  Ward, 
who  was  also  a  strolling  manager.  Mr.  Ward  disapproved  of 
his  daughter  marrying  an  actor ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
refused  to  speak  to  her.  When  at  length  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about,  the  old  man  received  his  daughter  with  a  biting 
jest,  observing,  "  Sarah,  you  have  not  disobeyed  me :  I  told 
you  never  to  marry  an  actor;  and  you  have  married  a  man 
who  neither  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  an  actor."  Lee  Lewes  says 
that  Roger  Kemble  had  been  originally  a  barber,  and  that  he 
had  only  taken  to  the  stage  about  a  year  before  he  married 
Sarah  Ward.  However  this  may  be,  his  father-in-law  appears 
to  have  assisted  him  to  become  manager  of  a  small  strolling 
company,  which  at  least  afforded  him  a  living,  and  enabled 
him  to  rear  and  educate  a  numerous  family.  Sarah,  their 
eldest  child,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  was  born 
on  the  5th  of  July  1755  at  a  public-house,  known  as  the 
Shoulder  of  Mutton,  at  Brecon  in  South  Wales.  Their  second 
child,  John  Philip,  afterwards  the  greatest  actor  of  his  time, 
was  born  in  February  1757  at  Prescott  in  Lancashire.  Some 
years  later  Roger  Kemble  became  very  averse  to  his  children 
following  his  own  vocation  ;  and  he  gave  his  sons,  at  least, 
such  an  education  (at  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  Douay) 
as  might  have  fitted  them  for  any  other  walk  in  life.  But  in 
their  very  early  days  most  of  the  children  were  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  itinerant  company,  and  he  can  scarcely  have  been 
surprised  that  the  contagion  took  effect,  and  that  of  the  eight  who 
reached  maturity  not  one  failed  to  make  some  effort  on  the  stage. 

Sarah  Kemble  must  have  made  her  debut  at  a  very  tender 
age ;  but  all  we  know  about  it  is  that  when  her  infantile 
appearance  excited  the  disapprobation  of  her  Bceotian  audience, 
so  that  they  hooted  and  hissed,  her  stately  and  determined 
mother  led  her  forward,  and  bade  her  recite  to  them  the  fable 
of  the  boys  and  the  frogs.  She  did  this  with  so  much  ability 
and  point  that  even  the  rustic  critics  could  not  help  seeing  the 
application,  that    what    might   be   fun    to   them    might   prove 
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death  to  her ;  so  they  abstained  from  further  hissing ;  and  ever 
afterwards  received  their  little  frog  with  a  kindly  welcome. 
The  earliest  record  of  her  appearance  in  a  regular  part  occurs 
in  an  advertisement  in  Berrow's  Worcester  Journal  of  February 
the  1 2th,  1767,  wherein  is  announced  a  "Concert  of  Music," 
the  chief  attraction  of  which  was  that  in  the  interval  would  be 
presented,  gratis,  a  celebrated  historical  play,  entitled  Charles 
the  First,  the  characters  in  which  would  be  "  dressed  in  antient 
habits,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  times,"  and  repre- 
sented by  the  following  performers : — 


James,  Duke  of  Richmond 
Fairfax  . 

James,  Duke  of  York 
Duke  of  Gloucester  . 
The  Young  Princess . 
Lady  Fairfax  . 


Mr.  Siddons 
Mr.  Kemble 
Master  J.  Kemble 
Miss  F.  Kemble 
Miss  Kemble 
Mrs.  Kemble 


At  this  time  Miss  Kemble  was  a  little  over  eleven  and  a 
half  years  of  age,  and  Master  J.  Kemble  was  just  ten.  It  was  in 
order  to  escape  the  penalties  of  Walpole's  Act  of  1737  against 
unlicensed  playhouses  that  this  entertainment  was  described  as 
a  concert,  and  the  play  professed  to  be  given  gratis  during  the 
interval.  Even  more  curious  subterfuges  were  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  ;  for  Cuthbert  Bede  unearthed  one  of  Roger  Kemble's 
playbills,  probably  of  the  year  1770,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 


"Mr.  KEMBLE 

with  humble  submission  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Wolver- 
hampton, and  the  Town  in  general,  proposes  entertaining  them  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  8th  instant,  at  the  Town  Hall,  with  a 

Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Mustek 

Divided  into  Three  Farts 

Between  the  several  parts  of  the  Concert  (for  the  amusement  of  the 
Town,  and  the  further  improvement  of  Polite  Literature),  will  be 
continued 

The  Histrionic  Academy 
with  specimens  of  the  various  Modes  of  Elocution  ;  by  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town  (for  their  diversion),  without  fee, 
gain,  hire,  or  reward. 
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The  specimens  of  this  night's  amusement  will  be  taken  from 
A  Comic  Opera  called 
Love  In  a  Village 
Sir  William  Meadows     ...         by  Mr.  K — me — le 
Young  Meadows     ....         by  Mr.  S — dd — ns 

Rosetta by  Miss  K — MB — le 

Madge by  Mrs.  K — mb — le 

And  concluded  with  Comic  Orations,  etc.  from 

The  Fiddler  Turn'd  Citizen 

*+*  This  is  to  assure  the  Publick  that  no  Money  will  be  taken  for 
Admittance,  nor  will  any  Tickets  be  sold ;  therefore  all  persons  inclined 
to  attend  the  Concert  are  desired  to  call  at  Mr.  Latham's,  at  the  Swan, 
where  Tickets  will  be  delivered  Gratis  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance. 

N.B. — Mr.  Latham  has  a  quantity  of  Tooth-Powder  (from 
London),  which  he  intends  selling  in  papers  at  2/,  1/,  or  6d.  each. 
The  same  Powders  may  be  likewise  had  at  Mr.  Smart's  and 
Mr.  Smith's  Printing  Office,  and  at  the  Talbot  in  King  Street. 

The  Concert  to  begin  at  5  o'clock,  and  the  Lectures  exactly  at 
half-past  6.  It  is  humbly  hoped  that  no  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  will 
take  it  amiss,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  without  a  Ticket." 

The  selling  of  the  tooth-powder  and  giving  of  the  ticket, 
as  Cuthbert  Bede  remarks,  resembles  the  old  smuggling  trick 
of  selling  a  sham  sack  of  corn,  and  making  a  present  of  the 
keg  of  brandy  placed  within  it.  Campbell  anticipates  some 
surprise  from  his  readers  on  being  informed  that  a  strolling 
manager  and  his  wife,  pursuing  their  humble  vocation  in 
circumstances  such  as  these,  should  yet  have  been  persons  of 
the  most  dignified  manner  and  deportment.  But  he  observes 
that  there  are  some  persons  whom  no  circumstances  can  render 
vulgar,  and  that  both  Roger  and  Mrs.  Kemble  were  of  this 
description.  In  their  humblest  circumstances,  he  says,  they 
always  maintained  an  entire  respectability ;  and  when  he 
knew  them,  in  after  years,  "  the  presence  and  demeanour  of  this 
couple  might  have  graced  a  court."  Boaden,  who  knew  Roger 
Kemble  well  in  his  old  age,  tells  us  that  he  was  conspicuous 
for  the  ease  and  polish  of  his  manner,  that  he  wore  a  black 
skull-cap,  and  looked  something  like  a  church  dignitary  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Both  Roger  Kemble  and  his  wife  were 
tall  and  comely  personages. 
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"  The  mother  had  a  somewhat  austere  stateliness  of  manner  ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  from  her  that  the  family  inherited 
their  genius  and  force  of  character.  Her  voice  had  much 
of  the  emphasis  of  her  daughter's ;  and  her  portrait,  which 
long  graced  Mrs.  Siddons's  drawing-room,  has  an  intellectual 
expression  of  the  strongest  power :  she  gave  you  the  idea  of 
a  Roman  matron." 

Both  parents  lived  to  see  the  astonishing  celebrity  of  their 
two  eldest  children  and  to  share  in  their  prosperity ;  Roger 
dying  in  1802  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  Mrs.  Kemble 
surviving  until  1806. 

It  appears  from  the  playbills  that  as  early  as  1767,  at 
any  rate,  William  Siddons  was  a  prominent  member  of  Mr. 
Kemble's  little  company.  Boaden  describes  him  as  being,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  a  fair  and  very  handsome  man,  sedate  and 
graceful  in  his  manners ;  and  conveying  the  impression  that  in 
his  youth  he  had  been  capable  of  inspiring  a  passion  quite  as 
ardent  as  his  own.  To  Roger  Kemble  he  must  have  been 
particularly  valuable  as  an  actor,  on  account  of  his  quick  study 
and  his  versatility.  He  could  make  himself  master  of  the 
longest  dramatic  character  between  night  and  night,  and 
deliver  the  language  with  an  accuracy  that  would  appear  only 
possible  from  long  application.  And  he  could  do  anything, 
from  Hamlet  to  Harlequin.  Before  Sarah  was  seventeen, 
William  Siddons  commenced  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her ;  and 
for  a  short  time  his  suit  seems  to  have  prospered.  But  in  the 
early  part  of  1772  it  was  rumoured  that  Mr.  Evans,  of  Pennant, 
a  gentleman  who  at  that  time  had  an  estate  near  Brecon,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Kemble,  after  hearing  her  sing  a  song 
called  "  Robin,  sweet  Robin,"  and  that  he  would  probably 
marry  her.  Whether  Sarah's  parents  had  any  such  expecta- 
tion or  not,  they  objected  to  Siddons ;  whereupon  the  impetu- 
ous lover  proposed  an  elopement,  and,  being  disappointed  that 
Sarah  did  not  agree  to  this  proposal,  he  spoke  to  her  parents 
in  such  terms  that  Roger  Kemble  dismissed  him  from  the 
company.  Being  allowed  a  Benefit  before  leaving,  he  took 
the  audience  into  his  confidence  by  singing  the  following  song 
of  his  own  composition,  entitled — 
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THE  DISCARDED  LOVER 

"  Ye  ladies  of  Brecon,  whose  hearts  e\er  feel 
For  wrongs  like  to  this  I'm  about  to  reveal, 
Excuse  the  first  product,  nor  pass  unregarded 
The  complaints  of  poor  Colin,  a  lover  discarded. 

When  first  on  the  shore  of  fair  Cambria  he  trode, 
His  devotion  was  paid  to  the  blind  little  God, 
Whose  aid  and  assistance  each  day  he'd  implore 
To  grant  him  his  Phyllis — he  wanted  no  more. 

N  >  cloud  seemed  to  threaten,  each  bar  was  removed ; 
The  father,  though  silent,  with  silence  approved : 
The  mother,  at  last,  bestowed  her  assent, 
When  Phyllis  seemed  pleased,  and  Colin  content. 

Secure,  as  he  thought,  in  a  treasure  so  dear, 
Neither  Duke,  Lord,  nor  Squire,  had  he  reason  fo  fear  ; 
But  oh  !  strange  the  reverse  to  all  things  brought  about, 
For  the  last  undersigned  has  poor  Colin  thrown  out. 

Common  fame,  who,  we  all  are  inform'd,  is  a  liar, 

Reported  of  late  that  a  wealthy  young  Squire 

Had  received  from  the  fair  an  invincible  dart, 

And  '  Robin,  sweet  Robin '  had  thrilled  through  his  heart. 

At  length  the  report  reached  the  ears  of  his  flame, 
Whose  nature  he  feared  from  the  source  whence  it  came  ; 
She  acquainted  her  ma'a,  who,  her  ends  to  obtain, 
Determin'd  poor  Colin  to  drive  from  the  plain. 

Not  easily  turn'd,   she  her  project  pursued, 

Each  part  of  the  shepherd  was  instantly  viewed  ; 

And  the  charms  of  three  hundred  a  year,  some  say  more, 

Made  her  find  out  a  thousand  she  ne'er  saw  before. 

Poor  Colin,  whose  fame  bids  all  slander  defiance, 
Could  not  help  being  mov'd  at  their  talk'd-of  alliance  ; 
The  means  so  alluring,  so  tempting  the  bait, 
Thus  Colin  considered,  and  dreaded  his  fate. 

Vet  still  on  his  Phyllis  his  hopes  were  all  placed, 
That  her  vows  were  so  firm  they  could  ne'er  be  effaced  ; 
But  soon  she  convinced  him  'twas  all  a  mere  joke, 
For  duty  rose  up,  and  her  vows  were  all  broke. 

Dear  ladies,  avoid  one  indellible  stain, 
Excuse  me,  I  beg,  if  my  verse  is  too  plain  ; 
But  a  jilt  is  the  devil,  as  has  long  been  confess'd, 
Which  a  heart  like  poor  Colin's  must  ever  detest. 

Now  your  pardon  he  begs,  as  your  pity  he  might, 
But  here,  'tis  confess'd  you  have  shown  it  to-night  ; 
For  his  merits,  though  small,  you  have  amply  rewarded, 
To  accept  the  poor  thanks  of  a  lover  discarded." 
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The  audience  sympathised  with  poor  Colin,  and  received 
his  poor  song  with  great  applause ;  but  when,  after  his  last 
bow,  he  was  retiring  to  the  green-room,  he  was  met  by  the 
justly  enraged  mother  of  his  inamorata,  who  rewarded  him 
with  a  sounding  box  on  the  ear.  The  young  lady,  however, 
had  not  jilted  him  ;  and  she  promised  to  marry  him  as  soon 
as  her  parents'  objections  could  be  overcome.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  she  dutifully  consented  when  they  proposed  to 
send  her  away  from  home  to  live  with  Mrs.  Greatheed,  of 
Guy's  Cliff,  in  Warwickshire.  According  to  some  authorities, 
she  was  nursemaid  or  lady's-maid  at  the  Greatheed's. 
Campbell  says  her  station  with  them  was  humble  but  not 
servile,  and  that  her  chief  employment  was  to  read  to  the  elder 
Mr.  Greatheed.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  what  she  did, 
for  she  certainly  made  the  Greatheeds  her  attached  friends  for 
life ;  and  in  the  days  of  her  celebrity  Guy's  Cliff  was  one  of 
the  places  which  she  was  most  pleased  to  visit,  and  where  she 
was  most  welcome.  During  the  latter  part  of  1772  and  the 
earlier  months  of  the  following  year,  she  received  several  visits 
from  her  lover  ;  and  at  length  her  parents  ceased  to  oppose  their 
union.  She  therefore  returned  to  the  paternal  roof,  and  on  the 
26th  of  November  she  was  married  to  William  Siddons  at  Coven- 
try, being  given  away  in  due  form  by  her  reconciled  father. 

The  young  couple  acted  in  various  towns  in  the  west  of 
England,  as  engagement  could  be  had ;  but  altogether  seem  to 
have  had  rather  a  rough  time  of  it.  Some  time  in  the  course 
of  1774  they  were  both  engaged  at  Cheltenham,  a  place  which 
those  who  are  now  familiar  with  that  fine  town  of  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  its  handsome  squares,  and  beautiful  gardens, 
and  spacious  pump-rooms,  and  numerous  places  of  amusement, 
may  be  interested  to  learn  was  then  a  miserable  little  place, 
with  a  stream,  crossed  by  stepping-stones  instead  of  a  bridge, 
running  through  the  middle  of  its  one  main  street.  But  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  place  had  been  discovered,  and  it  was 
already  much  resorted  to  by  people  of  quality.  One  morning,  a 
merry  party  of  these  fashionables,  learning  that  Venice  Preserved 
was  to  be  performed  that  evening  at  the  theatre,  gave  vent  so 
loudly  to  their  mirth  at  the  ludicrous  treat  which  they  expected 
from  what  they  took  for  granted  would  be  an  absurd  mis- 
representation   of    Otway's    pathetic  tragedy,  that  some  kind 
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friend  who  overheard  their  talk  duly  reported  it  to  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  was  to  play  Belvidera.  Expecting  therefore  to 
have  to  play  to  an  audience  of  aristocratic  scorners,  she  pre- 
pared for  her  part,  and  made  her  appearance  on  the  stage,  in 
a  state  of  much  agitation.  In  the  course  of  the  performance, 
she  heard  some  unusual,  and  apparently  half-smothered  noises, 
from  which  she  concluded  that  the  fashionable  company  of 
the  place  had  been  treating  her  with  unmerciful  derision,  and 
she  consequently  went  home  after  the  play  very  much  mortified. 
Next  morning,  however,  Lord  Aylesbury  astonished  Mr.  Siddons 
by  coming  up  to  him  in  the  street,  and,  after  polite  inquiries 
after  the  health  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  expressed  his  admiration  of 
her  previous  evening's  performance,  and  accounted  for  the 
unusual  noises  that  had  been  heard  by  informing  him  that 
the  ladies  of  his  party  had  wept  so  excessively  at  the  fine 
representation  of  the  woes  of  Belvidera  that  they  were  con- 
fined to  their  rooms  with  headaches  and  quite  unpresentable 
that  morning.  His  stepdaughter,  the  Hon.  Miss  Boyle,  soon 
afterwards  called  on  Mrs.  Siddons  at  her  lodgings,  exhibited 
the  most  lively  interest  in  her  fortunes,  enriched  the  poor 
actress's  wardrobe  from  her  own,  prognosticated  a  distinguished 
career  for  her,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which 
continued  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Miss  Boyle  married  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  O'Neill,  of  Shane's  Castle,  and  we  shall 
hear  of  her  again  as  Lady  O'Neill. 

In  the  following  summer,  Garrick  who  had  heard  much 
praise  of  the  promising  young  actress  who  was  gaining  such 
great  applause  in  the  west  of  England,  sent  King,  the  actor, 
and  Henry  Bate,  the  pugilistic  person,  to  report  upon  her. 
The  result  of  their  report  was  an  offer  to  engage  Mrs.  Siddons 
at  Drury  Lane,  at  a  salary  of  £5  a  week,  which  of  course  was 
promptly  accepted.  She  did  not  come  to  London  immediately, 
however,  and  on  the  5  th  of  November  her  daughter  Sarah  was 
born  at  Gloucester. 

On  Friday,  the  29th  of  December  1775,  Mrs.  Siddons 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London  boards  as  Portia 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  It  was  not  a  particularly  suitable 
part  for  her ;  and  it  was  not  a  success.  The  following  is  what 
Campbell  uncharitably  designates  as  a  vile  newspaper-scribbler's 
criticism  of  this  first  London  performance  : — 
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"  On  before  us  tottered,  rather  than  walked,  a  very  pretty, 
delicate,  fragile-looking  young  creature,  dressed  in  a  most  un- 
becoming manner,  in  a  faded  salmon-coloured  sack  and  coat, 
and  uncertain  whereabouts  to  fix  either  her  eyes  or  her  feet.  She 
spoke  in  a  broken,  tremulous  tone  ;  and  at  the  close  of  a  sentence 
her  words  generally  lapsed  into  a  horrid  whisper,  that  was 
absolutely  inaudible.  After  her  first  exit,  the  buzzing  comment 
went  round  the  pit  generally — '  She  certainly  is  very  pretty,  but 
then  how  awkward,  and  what  a  shocking  dresser  ! '  Towards 
the  famous  trial  scene,  she  became  more  collected,  and  delivered 
the  famous  speech  to  Shylock  with  the  most  critical  propriety, 
but  still  with  a  faintness  of  utterance  which  seemed  the 
result  rather  of  internal  physical  weakness  than  of  a  deficiency 
of  spirit  or  feeling,  and  the  impression  made  upon  the  audience 
by  this  first  effort  was  of  the  most  negative  nature." 

A  few  nights  afterwards  she  presented  Portia  again  ;  but 
with  no  greater  effect.  On  the  13th  of  January  1776  she 
took  an  unimportant  part  in  Jonson's  Epicene.  On  the  17th 
of  the  following  month  she  played  the  heroine  in  Mrs.  Cowley's 
comedy  of  The  Runaway,  a  tender  and  dignified  character,  very 
suited  to  her  style  of  beauty ;  but  in  which,  curiously  enough, 
and  mortifying  enough  to  this  particular  actress,  the  heroine's 
distress  in  one  of  the  last  scenes  consists  in  being  accused  of 
having  been  a  strolling  player !  She  took  a  part  in  Henry 
Bate's  opera  called  The  Blackamoor  Washed  White,  which 
lived  only  three  nights ;  and  in  a  farce  called  Love's  Vagaries 
by  T.  Vaughan.  She  also  played  Mrs.  Strickland  to  Garrick's 
Ranger  in  The  Stispicious  Husband',  and  Lady  Anne  to  his 
Richard  the  Third.  Garrick's  acting  in  Richard  was  more 
than  usually  startling  on  this  occasion ;  and  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  put  him  out  by  a  piece  of  forgetfulness.  He 
had  directed  her  to  turn  her  back  to  the  audience  whenever 
speaking  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  his  own  face 
towards  them  ;  and  her  forgetfulness  of  this  direction  drew  upon 
her  a  fierce  glance  of  displeasure  that  altogether  unnerved  her. 
A  critic  in  the  London  Magazine,  after  declaring  that  on  this 
occasion  Garrick's  performance  beggared  all  description, added — 

"  As  to  most  of  the  other  characters,  particularly  the 
female  ones,  they  were  wretchedly  performed.      Mrs.   Hopkins 
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was  an   ungracious   Queen,  Mrs.  Johnston   a  frightful  Duchess, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  a  lamentable  Lady  Anne." 

There  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Siddons's  first 
London  season  had  been  a  failure.  From  the  autograph 
Recollections,  written  in  her  old  age,  which  Campbell  had  in 
his  possession,  it  appears  that  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
lifetime  she  had  cherished  a  bitter  animosity  against  Garrick 
for  his  treatment  of  her  at  this  time.  She  says  that  he 
promised  Mr.  Siddons  to  procure  her  a  good  engagement  with 
the  new  managers  of  Drury  Lane ;  that  he  flattered  her 
vanity  by  sending  her  into  one  of  the  boxes  when  he  acted 
any  of  his  great  characters ;  that  he  would  sometimes  hand 
her  from  her  own  seat  in  the  green-room  to  place  her  next  his 
own  ;  that  he  selected  her  to  personate  Venus  in  his  revival 
of  The  Jubilee.  But  the  luckless  wight  who  was  thus  honoured 
by  his  distinguished  and  envied  smiles  naturally  became  an 
object  of  spite  and  malevolence ;  and  she  believed  his  chief 
object  in  exalting  her  in  this  way  was  to  mortify  Mrs.  Yates 
and  Miss  Younge,  whose  airs  and  affected  consequence  had 
overtried  his  patience.  At  any  rate,  she  says,  instead  of 
forwarding  her  interests  with  the  new  management,  when  he 
retired,  he  rather  depreciated  her  talents.  Even  Campbell, 
however,  cannot  swallow  all  this ;  and  Boaden,  her  other 
biographer,  writing  while  she  was  still  alive,  had  to  point  out 
that  neither  Garrick  nor  anybody  else  then  could  have  seen 
in  this  rather  timid  young  actress  of  twenty-one  the  slightest 
sign  of  that  genius  which  was  to  electrify  London  six  years 
afterwards.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  readily  credit  her 
assertion  that  when,  in  the  course  of  her  summer  engagement 
at  Birmingham,  she  received  an  official  letter  from  the 
prompter  of  Drury  Lane  informing  her  that  her  services  would 
not  be  required  by  the  new  management,  the  blow  came  very 
near  to  destroying  her.  However,  she  roused  herself  for  the 
sake  of  her  children  ;  and  in  the  provinces,  if  not  in  London, 
she  was  to  have  encouragement. 

At  Liverpool  in  1776  she  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  records  that  Mrs.  Siddons  seemed  to  have 
thrown  ambition  to  the  winds,  but  was  indefatigable  in  her 
care  for  her  husband  and  child,  contentedly  buckling  to  her 
hard    lot,   passing    many  a   day   in   washing   and    ironing  for 
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her  family,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  labours,  regaling  her 
family  and  the  Inchbalds  with  a  song,  or  getting  her  brother 
John  to  join  with  her  in  a  duet.  But  her  acting  at  Birmingham 
so  impressed  Henderson  that  he  wrote  at  once  to  Palmer,  the 
manager  of  the  Bath  theatre,  strongly  urging  him  to  engage 
her ;  though,  as  it  happened,  Palmer  was  not  in  a  position  to 
do  so  at  the  moment.  And  she  played  at  Manchester  with 
such  conspicuous  success  that  it  speedily  brought  her  an 
invitation  from  Tate  Wilkinson  to  perform  for  him  at  York 
from  Easter  to  the  race-time  at  Whitsuntide,  Mr.  Siddons 
receiving  an  engagement  at  the  same  time.  Her  first 
appearance  there  was  on  the  15th  of  April  1777,  when  she 
played  Euphrasia,  and  Tate  Wilkinson  was  her  old  father 
Evander.  Tate  says  she  appeared  so  broken  in  health  that 
he  feared  she  would  never  be  able  to  go  through  such  a 
fatiguing  character.  Moreover,  he  found  that  there  were  many 
about  him  who  did  not  wish  her  to  succeed,  in  that  or  any 
other  part,  "  our  great  critic,"  Mr.  Swan,  taking  the  lead 
against  her.  But  she  had  performed  less  than  half  a  dozen 
times  before  everybody  was  bowing  at  her  shrine,  Mr.  Swan, 
"  who  was  ever  guided  by  fashion  and  consequence,"  being 
foremost  in  lavish  praise. 

"  I  never  remember  so  great  a  favourite,  as  a  York  actress, 
as  Mrs.  Siddons  was  in  that  short  period.  Everyone  lifted 
their  eyes  with  astonishment  that  such  a  face,  judgment,  etc., 
could  have  been  neglected  by  the  London  audience,  and  by  the 
first  actor  in  the  world." 

And  Tate  goes  on  to  explain  that  his  York  audiences 
were  not  composed  of  country  bumpkins.  Country  audiences 
in  the  large  towns  and  places  of  popular  resort  were  every 
whit  as  critical  as  London  audiences ;  while  at  Bath,  and  at 
York  during  the  races  or  the  assizes,  the  first  people  of  every 
rank  were  amongst  the  company.  During  this  first  York 
season  Mrs.  Siddons  was  constantly  at  Tate  Wilkinson's  house, 
much  to  the  satisfaction,  as  he  assures  us,  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  and  the  acquaintance  thus  made  ripened  into  a  lifelong 
friendship ;  but  his  hopes  of  getting  her  to  make  a  permanent 
settlement  in  York  were  but  of  short  duration,  for  "  her  stars 
had  ordained  better  for  her." 
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Palmer,  of  Bath,  was  now  in  a  position  to  offer  her  a 
satisfactory  engagement ;  and  she  made  her  first  appearance 
in  his  theatre  on  the  24th  of  October  as  Lady  Townley,  that 
being,  strangely  enough,  one  of  the  characters  in  which  she 
had  been  most  admired  at  York  and  Manchester.  In  her 
autograph  Recollections  she  tells  us  that  at  Bath  her  talents 
and  industry  were  encouraged  and  admired,  but  that  for  some 
time  she  had  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  personate 
many  subordinate  characters  in  comedy,  on  penalty  of 
forfeiting  part  of  her  salary,  which  was  then  only  ^3  a  week, 
because  of  the  first  parts  being  then  in  the  possession  of 
another  lady.  Tragedies,  however,  were  becoming  more  and 
more  fashionable. 

"  This  was  favourable  to  my  cast  of  powers ;  and  whilst 
I  laboured  hard,  I  began  to  earn  a  distinct  and  flattering 
reputation.  Hard  labour  indeed  it  was  ;  for  after  the  rehearsal 
at  Bath,  and  on  a  Monday  morning,  I  had  to  go  and  act  at 
Bristol  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  and  reaching  Bath 
again,  after  a  drive  of  twelve  miles,  I  was  obliged  to  represent 
some  fatiguing  part  there  on  the  Tuesday  evening.  Mean- 
time, I  was  gaining  private  friends  as  well  as  public  favour ; 
and  my  industry  and  perseverance  were  indefatigable.  When 
I  recollect  all  this  labour  of  mind  and  body,  I  wonder  that  I 
had  strength  and  courage  to  support  it,  interrupted  as  I  was 
by  the  cares  of  a  mother,  and  by  the  childish  sports  of  my 
little  ones,  who  were  often  most  unwillingly  hushed  to  silence 
for  interrupting  their  mother's  studies." 

She  remained  at  Bath  four  years,  devoting  her  whole 
mind  to  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  her  art,  and  all  the 
time  steadily  rising  in  public  estimation.  During  that  time 
Henderson  occasionally  came  down  and  acted  with  her.  He 
was  the  only  great  player  of  his  time  who  divined  her  supreme 
merit  at  the  outset.  Within  a  year  after  her  dismissal  from 
Drury  Lane  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  She  is  an  actress 
who  never  has  had  an  equal,  and  will  never  have  a  superior." 
His  favourable  reports  of  her  powers  on  his  return  from  Bath 
to  London,  together  with  the  warm  commendations  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  other  important  patrons  of  the 
theatre,  who  had  seen  her  in  the  western  watering-place, 
14 
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naturally  excited  much  attention  ;  and  it  is  therefore  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1782  she  received  the  offer  of  an  engagement  from  the 
managers  of  Drury  Lane.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that 
Palmer  did  not  more  highly  appreciate  her  value  as  the 
magnet  of  his  theatre.  Boaden  says  he  knew,  from  unquestion- 
able authority,  that  a  not  very  considerable  increase  of  salary 
would  have  kept  her  there,  probably  for  some  years.  For  the 
experience  of  1776  had  made  her  shy  of  a  further  experiment 
in  London,  while  at  Bath  she  was  the  idol  of  the  place.  But 
Palmer  did  not  realise  the  position  until  it  was  too  late ;  and 
she  decided  to  make  the  momentous  venture.  Mrs.  Siddons 
says  that  she  was  truly  touched  at  the  thought  of  parting  from 
her  kind  friends  at  Bath.  We  have  already  seen  how  Mr. 
Siddons  took  the  Brecon  audience  into  his  confidence  about 
his  domestic  concerns,  with  a  song  ;  and  now  his  wife  followed 
suit,  and  bade  farewell  to  her  Bath  audience  with  the  following 
curious  address,  of  her  own  composition  : — 

"  Have  I  not  raised  some  expectation  here? 

Wrote  by  herself? — What!    authoress  and  player? — 

True,  we  have  heard  her, — thus  I  guess'd  you'd  say, 

With  decency  recite  another's  lay ; 

But  never  heard,  nor  ever  could  we  dream 

Herself  had  sipped  the  Heliconian  stream. 

Perhaps  you  further  said — Excuse  me,  pray, 

For  thus  supposing  all  that  you  might  say, — 

What  will  she  treat  of  in  this  same  address  ? 

Is  it  to  show  her  learning  ? — Can  you  guess  ? 

Here  let  me  answer — No  ;    far  different  views 

Possessed  my  soul,  and  fired  my  virgin  Muse ; 

'Twas  honest  gratitude,  at  whose  request 

Shamed  be  the  heart  that  will  not  do  its  best. 

The  time  draws  nigh  when  I  must  bid  adieu 

To  this  delightful  spot — nay,  e'en  to  you — 

To  you,  whose  fost'ring  kindness  rear'd  my  name, 

O'erlooked  my  faults,  but  magnified  my  fame. 

How  shall  I  bear  the  parting?   Well  I  know 

Anticipation  here  is  daily  woe. 

Oh  !   could  kind  fortune,  where  I  next  am  thrown, 

Bestow  but  half  the  candour  you  have  shown, 

Envy,  o'ercome,  will  hurl  her  pointless  dart, 

And  critic  gall  be  shed  without  its  smart ; 

The  numerous  doubts  and  fears  I  entertain 

Be  idle  all — as  all  possess'd  in  vain. — 

But  to  my  promise.     If  I  thus  am  bless'd, 
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In  friendship  link'd,   beyond  my  worth  caress'd, — 
Why  don't  I  here,  you'll  say,  content  remain, 
Nor  seek  uncertainties  for  certain  gain? 
What  can  compensate  for  the  risks  you  run, 
And  what  your  reasons? — Surely  you  have  none. 
To  argue  here  would  but  your  time  abuse  : 
I  keep  my  word — my  reasons  I  produce — 

[Here  three  children  were  discovered,  viz.  : 
Henry,  Sally,  and  Maria  Siddons] 
These  are  the  moles  that  bear  me  from  your  side, 
Where  I  was  rooted — where  I  could  have  died. 
Stand  forth  !   ye  elves,  and  plead  your  mother's  cause  : 
Ye  little  magnets,  whose  soft  influence  draws 
Me  from  a  point  where  every  gentle  breeze 
Wafted  my  bark  to  happiness  and  ease — 
Sends  me  adventurous  on  a  larger  main, 
In  hopes  that  you  may  profit  by  my  gain. 
Have  I  been  hasty  ? — am  I  then  to  blame  ? 
Answer,  all  ye  who  own  a  parent's  name  ! 
Thus  have  I  tried  you  with  an  untaught  Muse, 
Who  for  your  favour  still  most  humbly  sues, 
That  you,  for  classic  learning,  will  receive 
My  soul's  best  wishes,  which  I  freely  give — 
For  polished  periods,  round  and  touched  with  art, — 
The  fervent  offering  of  my  grateful  heart." 

II 

Amongst  the  numerous  friends  she  had  made  in  Bath,  was 
a  certain  Dr.  Whalley,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  clergyman, 
with  poetical  and  dramatic  aspirations,  with  whom  she  con- 
tinued to  correspond  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  who  fortunately 
preserved  a  number  of  her  letters,  which  were  found  endorsed 
in  his  handwriting,  "  My  dearest  friend  Mrs.  Siddons's  letters, 
too  many  of  which  are  mislaid  or  destroyed."  In  a  long  letter 
to  him,  dated  from  Weymouth,  August  the  20th,  1782,  she 
shows  that  one  of  her  chief  apprehensions  was  the  rivalry  of 
Mrs.  Crawford. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  not  go  to 
London  this  winter.  Mr.  Linley  thinks  my  making  a  partial 
appearance  will  neither  benefit  myself  nor  the  proprietors. 
Mrs.  Crawford  threatens  to  leave  them  very  often,  he  says, 
but  supposes  she  knows  her  own  interests  better.  I  should 
suppose  she  has  a  very  good  fortune,  and  I  shall  be  vastly 
obliged  to  her  if  she  would  go  and  live  comfortably  on  it. 
I'll   give  her  leave  to  stay  and   be  of  as  much  service  to  my 
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good  and  dear  friend's  tragedy  as  she  possibly  can,  and  then 
let  her  retire  as  soon  as  she  pleases." 

As  it  happened,  Mrs.  Crawford  about  this  time  betook 
herself  to  Dublin  (where  she  remained  for  several  years),  and 
presumably  this  caused  some  rearrangement  at  Drury  Lane ; 
for  Mrs.  Siddon's  appearance  was  announced  to  take  place  on 
the  i  oth  of  October,  as  Isabella  in  Southerne's  Fatal  Marriage. 
It  was  a  judicious  choice,  which  had  been  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  old  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had  seen  her  perform 
it  at  Bath  ;  for  the  part,  besides  being  a  fine  pathetic  one,  was 
not  too  complex  to  make  it  a  very  severe  tax  on  her  powers ; 
while,  as  Campbell  says,  at  that  time,  "  she  looked  the  very 
personage."  But  it  was  a  moment  of  great  anxiety.  For  a 
whole  fortnight  beforehand,  she  tells  us,  she  suffered  from 
nervous  agitation  more  than  can  be  readily  imagined.  Her 
fate,  and  that  of  her  family,  hung  upon  the  result  of  this 
appearance ;  for  a  second  failure  at  Drury  Lane  might  well 
have  been  fatal  to  her  career.  On  the  eventful  evening,  her 
father,  who  was  little  less  agitated  than  herself,  accompanied 
her  to  her  dressing-room  at  the  theatre,  and  then  remained 
behind  the  scenes  in  a  state  of  great  trepidation.  Mr.  Siddons 
was  too  nervous  to  venture  near  the  house  at  all.  But  her 
triumph  was  signal  and  complete ;  and  when  she  reached  her 
own  quiet  fireside,  after  it  was  all  over,  her  joy  and  thankful- 
ness were  too  overpowering  to  admit  of  words. 

"  My  father,  my  husband,  and  myself,  sat  down  to  a  frugal 
supper,  in  a  silence  uninterrupted  except  by  exclamations  of 
gladness  from  Mr.  Siddons.  My  father  enjoyed  his  refresh- 
ments ;  but  occasionally  stopped  short,  and  laying  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  lifted  up  his  venerable  face,  and  throwing  back 
his  silver  hair,  gave  way  to  tears  of  happiness." 

Between  this  and  the  end  of  the  month  she  performed 
Isabella  eight  times  with  immense  applause ;  and  having  thus 
shown  herself  to  be  without  a  rival  in  the  exhibition  of  domestic 
woe,  the  next  part  given  to  her  was  that  of  Euphrasia  in  The 
Grecian  Daughter,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  of  showing 
off  her  commanding  height,  the  powerful  action  of  her  figure, 
and  some  of  the  more  striking  tones  of  her  voice,  which  had 
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not  previously  been  called  for.  On  the  8th  of  November  she 
appeared  as  Jane  Shore.  Campbell  recollected  this  as  a 
spectacle  that  struck  him  with  a  degree  of  wonder,  illusion, 
and  intense  commiseration  such  as  neither  she  nor  any  other 
performer  ever  afterwards  excited  in  his  mind.  Boaden  speaks 
of  "  the  sobs  and  shrieks  among  the  tender  part  of  her  audience, 
and  those  tears  which  manhood  at  first  struggled  to  suppress, 
but  at  last  grew  proud  of  indulging." 

"  Her  death-scene  in  Jane  Shore  would  have  baffled  the 
power  of  the  pencil,  for  it  was  a  succession  of  astonishing 
changes.  Her  eagle  eye,  obedient  to  her  will,  at  times  parted 
with  its  lustre,  and,  though  open,  looked  sightless  and  be- 
wildered ;  but  resumed  its  fire  as  wonderfully  when,  '  with 
life's  last  spark  that  fluttered  and  expired,'  she  turned  to  her 
husband  and  uttered  the  heart-piercing  words — '  Forgive 
me  ! — but  forgive  me  ! '  " 

So  great  was  the  effect  of  her  acting  that,  we  are  told, 
"  fainting  fits  were  long  and  frequent  in  the  house."  Her  next 
appearance  was  an  unfortunate  mistake,  for  she  was  brought 
out  in  a  prose  tragedy  by  Thomas  Hull,  entitled  The  Fatal 
Interview,  a  poor  production,  so  coldly  received  that  it  was 
withdrawn  after  the  third  night,  Sheridan,  as  Genest  puts  it, 
damning  the  play  to  save  the  actress.  But  on  the  29th  of 
November  she  made  another  great  stride  forward  in  popularity 
as  Calista  in  The  Fair  Penitent ;  and  on  the  1 4th  of  December, 
a  further  triumph  as  Belvidera  in  Venice  Preserved. 

She  had  been  engaged  at  the  moderate  salary  of  ;£  10  a 
week ;  but  the  managers  instantly  recognised  her  importance, 
as  well  as  gratified  her  vanity,  by  appropriating  to  her  the 
dressing-room  which  had  been  Garricks' ;  and  they  likewise 
allotted  her  a  second  Benefit,  when  seven  rows  of  the  pit  were 
laid  into  the  boxes,  and  she  made  no  less  than  £650 — Lady 
Spencer  giving  90  guineas  for  her  side  box,  and  Lady  Ayles- 
bury a  bank-note  of  £50  for  an  upper  box.  On  the  occasion 
of  this  second  Benefit,  she  made  what  Campbell  thought  the 
very  singular  choice  of  Zara  in  The  Mourning  Bride;  and  he 
asked  his  old  philosophical  friend,  Godwin,  how  any  powers  of 
acting  could  throw  magnificence  round  a  character  so  vicious, 
so  selfish,  and  so  hateful   as  Zara,  and  whether  Almeria  ought 
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not    to    be    considered   as   the    real    heroine   of   the   tragedy. 
Godwin  replied — 

"  I  recollect  nothing  about  the  acting  of  Almeria ;  for  the 
disdain  and  indignation  of  the  Siddons  in  Zara  engrossed  all 
attention  and  swept  away  the  possibility  of  interest  in  anything 
else.  Her  magnificence  in  the  part  was  inexpressible.  It  was 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  day's  journey  to  see  her  but  walk  down 
the  stage." 

This  was  much  what  happened,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
at  the  first  representation  of  the  play  in  1697.  Congreve  had 
expressly  written  the  parts  so  that  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  as  Almeria, 
should  outshine  Mrs.  Barry,  as  Zara ;  and  Mrs.  Barry,  like 
Mrs.  Siddons  after  her,  had  swept  away  all  interest  in  the 
other  actress's  part.  By  the  end  of  her  first  season  Mrs.  Siddons 
had  acted  eighty  times,  and  in  parts  full  of  emotion  and 
fatigue ;  an  effort,  says  Boaden,  "  beyond  any  parallel,  and  as 
to  excellence  beyond  all  praise."  Her  fellow-performers  com- 
plained that  after  her  tragic  appearances  the  best  comic  acting 
of  after-pieces  could  not  raise  the  spirits  of  the  audience ;  and 
Genest  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  had  already  caused  all 
other  actresses  to  be  forgotten.  This  is  not  strictly  correct ; 
for  we  find  some  of  the  critics  making  comparisons  between 
her  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  wherein  their  respective  superiority 
over  each  other  is  set  out  in  detail,  Mrs.  Crawford  being 
credited  with  an  advantage  in  Voice,  Inflexion  of  Tones,  and 
Natural  Pathos ;  while  Mrs.  Siddons  is  declared  to  be  the 
superior  in  Features,  in  Level  Declamation,  in  Hauteur,  and 
in  Stage  tricks.  And  there  were  doubtless  many  old  play- 
goers who  would  have  entirely  agreed  with  what  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  after  seeing  the 
new  star  as  Isabella  in  November  1782. 

"  She  pleased  me  beyond  my  expectation,  but  not  up  to 
the  admiration  of  the  ton,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  in  the 
same  box  with  me.  .  .  .  Mr.  Crawford  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
think  her  the  best  actress  I  ever  saw  ?  I  said,  '  By  no  means ; 
we  old  folks  were  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  our  first 
impressions.'  She  is  a  good  figure,  handsome  enough,  though 
neither  nose  nor  chin  according  to  the  Greek  standard,  beyond 
which  both  advance  a  good  deal.      Her  hair  is  either  red,  or 
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she  has  no  objection  to  its  being  thought  so,  and  had  used  red 
powder.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  good  ;  but  I  thought  she  did 
not  vary  its  modulation  enough,  nor  even  approach  enough  to 
the  familiar — but  this  may  come  when  more  habituated  to  the 
awe  of  the  audience  of  the  capital.  Her  action  is  proper,  but 
with  little  variety ;  when  without  motion,  her  arms  are  not 
genteel.  Thus,  you  see,  Madam,  all  my  objections  are  very 
trifling ;  but  what  I  really  wanted,  but  did  not  find,  was 
originality,  which  announces  genius,  and  without  both  which 
I  am  never  intrinsically  pleased.  All  Mrs.  Siddons  did,  good 
sense  or  good  instruction  might  give.  I  dare  to  say  that  were 
I  one-and-twenty,  I  should  have  thought  her  marvellous ;  but 
alas ;  I  remember  Mrs.  Porter  and  the  Dumesnil — and  re- 
member every  accent  of  the  former  in  the  same  part." 

He  readily  admitted  her  to  be  a  fine  actress,  but  said  he 
could  not  go  to  see  her  act  the  same  part  every7  week  and  cry 
his  eyes  out  every  time,  as  most  people  were  doing ;  neither 
could  fashion  make  him  think  that  a  brilliant  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  only  a  very  good  rose  diamond.  All  the  same 
he  seems  to  have  gone  to  see  her  pretty  frequently,  and  the 
more  he  saw  of  her  the  better  he  liked  her.  Campbell  says 
that  the  most  accurate  description  of  her  as  she  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1782  was  one  written  at  the  time  by  Boaden  ;  and 
Boaden  himself  thought  so  well  of  it  as  a  portrait  that  he  reprinted 
it  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons  forty-four  years  afterwards. 

"  Her  height  is  above  the  middle  size,  but  not  at  all 
inclined  to  the  embonpoint.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  nothing 
sharp  or  angular  in  the  frame ;  there  is  sufficient  muscle  to 
bestow  a  roundness  upon  the  limbs,  and  her  attitudes  are, 
therefore,  distinguished  equally  by  energy  and  grace.  The 
symmetry  of  her  person  is  exact  and  captivating.  Her  face 
is  peculiarly  happy,  the  features  being  finely  formed,  though 
strong,  and  never  for  an  instant  seeming  overcharged,  like 
the  Italian  faces,  nor  coarse  and  unfeminine  under  whatever 
impulse.  ...  So  great,  too,  is  the  flexibility  of  her  counten- 
ance that  the  rapid  transitions  of  passion  are  given  with  a 
variety  and  effect  that  never  tire  upon  the  eye.  Her  voice  is 
naturally  plaintive,  and  a  tender  melancholy  in  her  level 
speaking    denotes    a    being    devoted    to    tragedy ;     yet    this 
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seemingly  settled  quality  of  voice  becomes  at  will  sonorous 
or  piercing,  overwhelms  with  rage,  or  in  its  wild  shriek, 
absolutely  harrows  up  the  soul.  Her  sorrow,  too,  is  never 
childish ;  her  lamentation  has  a  dignity  which  belongs,  I  think, 
to  no  other  woman  ;  it  claims  your  respect  along  with  your 
tears.  Her  eye  is  brilliant  and  varying  like  the  diamond ;  it 
is  singularly  well  placed  .  .  .  and  has  every  aid  from  brows 
flexible  beyond  all  female  parallel,  contracting  to  disdain,  or 
dilating  with  the  emotions  of  sympathy  or  pity  or  anguish." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Hamilton  painted  his  picture  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  character  of  Isabella ;  and  her  popularity 
was  shown  by  the  crowds  of  fine  ladies  who  called  to  see  the 
picture  before  it  was  finished,  as  well  as  by  the  presentation  to 
her  of  a  purse  of  a  hundred  guineas,  which  was  subscribed  by 
members  of  the  Bar.  But  her  prudence  was  as  great  as  her 
popularity.  She  declined  all  great  dinners  and  parties,  on  the 
ground  that  business  and  the  care  of  her  young  family  took 
up  all  her  time.  And  instead  of  launching  out  into  any 
extravagant  expenditure,  she  carefully  invested  her  profits  in 
the  funds,  and  maintained  her  modest  scale  of  living  in  her 
Strand  lodgings,  notwithstanding  that  before  long  there  were 
more  carriages  daily  at  her  door  than  at  any  other  private 
residence  in  town.  Nor  when  the  Drury  Lane  season  was 
over  did  she  remain  idle,  but  almost  immediately  set  off  for 
Ireland  to  earn  more  money.  Her  first  experience  of  the 
capital  of  the  sister  kingdom  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one. 
She  wrote  some  time  after  to  her  friend  Dr.  Whalley,  saying — 

"We  arrived  in  Dublin  the  16th  of  June,  at  half-past 
twelve  at  night.  There  is  not  a  tavern  or  a  house  of  any 
kind,  in  this  capital  city  of  a  rising  kingdom,  that  will  take  a 
woman  in  ;  and  do  you  know,  I  was  obliged,  after  being  shut 
up  in  the  Custom-House  Officer's  room  to  have  the  things 
examined, — which  room  is  more  like  a  dungeon  than  anything 
else, — after  staying  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  tell  you, 
I  was  obliged,  sick  and  weary  as  I  was,  to  wander  about  the 
streets  on  foot  (for  the  coaches  and  chairs  were  all  gone  off 
the  stand)  till  almost  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  raining,  too, 
as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming  together.  A  pretty 
beginning !  thought  I ;  but  these  people  are  a  thousand  years 
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behind  us  in  every  respect.  At  length  Mr.  Brereton,  whose 
father  had  provided  a  bed  for  him  on  his  arrival,  ventured  to 
say  he  would  insist  on  having  a  bed  for  us  at  the  house  where 
he  was  to  sleep.  Well,  we  got  to  this  place,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  vouchsafed,  after  many  times  telling  us  that  she 
never  took  in  ladies,  to  say  we  should  sleep  there  that  night. 
I  never  was  so  weary  and  disgusted  in  my  life." 

What  her  first  reception  at  Smock  Alley  Theatre  was  like 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extremely  whimsical 
account  of  it  which  was  published  at  the  time  by  the  comedian 
John  Edwin,  of  Covent  Garden.  Being  in  Dublin,  Edwin 
naturally  started  off  with  an  Irish  bull: — 

"  The  house  was  crowded  with  hundreds  more  than  it 
could  hold,  with  thousands  of  admiring  spectators  that  went 
away  without  a  sight.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
tragic  excellence !  this  Star  of  Melpomene !  this  Moon  of 
blank  verse  !  this  Queen  and  Princess  of  tears  !  this  Doudlan 
of  the  poisoned  bowl !  this  Empress  Rusty  Fusty  of  the  pistol 
and  dagger !  this  chaos  of  Shakespeare  !  this  World  of 
weeping  clouds  !  this  Juno  of  commanding  aspect !  this 
Terpsichore  of  the  curtain  and  scenes  !  this  Proserpine  of  fire 
and  earthquake !  this  Katerfelto  of  wonders,  exceeded  ex- 
pectation, went  beyond  belief,  and  soared  above  all  the  powers 
of  description  !  She  was  Nature  itself.  She  was  the  most 
exquisite  work  of  art !  She  was  the  very  daisy,  primrose, 
tube-rose,  sweet-briar,  furze-blossom,  gilliflower,  wall-flower, 
cauliflower,  auricula,  and  rosemary ;  in  short,  she  was  the 
Bouquet  of  Parnassus  ! 

"  When  expectation  was  raised  so  high,  it  was  thought  she 
would  be  injured  by  her  appearance — but  it  was  the  audience 
who  were  injured.  Several  fainted  even  before  the  curtain 
drew  up  ! — but  when  she  came  to  the  scene  of  parting  with 
her  wedding-ring,  ah !  what  a  sight  was  there !  The  very 
fiddlers  in  the  orchestra,  albeit  unused  to  melting  mood, 
blubbered  like  hungry  children  crying  for  their  bread  and 
butter  ;  and  when  the  bell  rang  for  music  between  the  acts, 
the  tears  ran  from  the  bassoon-players'  eyes  in  such  plentiful 
showers  that  they  choked  the  finger-stops,  and  making  a 
spout  of  the  instrument,  poured  in  such  a  torrent  on  the  first 
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fiddler's  book,  that,  not  seeing  the  overture  was  in  two  sharps, 
the  leader  of  the  band  actually  played  in  one  flat !  But  the 
sobs  and  sighs  of  the  groaning  audience,  and  the  noise  of  the 
corks  drawn  from  the  smelling-bottles  prevented  the  mistake 
between  the  flats  and  the  sharps  being  discovered. 

"  One  hundred  and  nine  ladies  fainted  !  forty-six  went  into 
fits !  and  ninety-five  had  strong  hysterics !  The  world  will 
surely  credit  the  truth  when  they  are  told  that  fourteen 
children,  five  old  women,  and  six  common-council  men,  were 
actually  drowned  in  the  inundation  of  tears  that  flowed  from 
the  galleries,  lattices,  and  boxes,  to  increase  the  briny  pond  in 
the  pit.  The  water  was  three  feet  deep,  and  the  people  that 
were  obliged  to  stand  upon  the  benches,  were,  in  that  position, 
up  to  their  ankles  in  tears ! 

"  An  Act  of  Parliament  against  her  playing  any  more  will 
certainly  pass " 

But  perhaps  enough  of  this  amusing  foolery  has  been 
quoted  to  show  that  she  had  a  most  enthusiastic  reception,  and 
that  her  acting  had  a  most  powerful  effect  on  the  Irish  people. 
In  the  letter  to  Dr.  Whalley  which  has  already  been  cited  she 
goes  on  to  describe  the  city  of  Dublin  as  a  sink  of  filthiness, 
full  of  such  noisome  smells,  and  miserable  and  shocking 
objects,  that  she  resolved  never  to  stir  out  of  doors  except  to 
her  business  during  the  whole  time  of  her  stay.  And  she  did 
not  like  the  people  any  better  than  she  did  their  city,  thinking 
them  all  ostentation  and  insincerity,  and  with  ideas  of  finery 
something  like  the  French,  only  not  so  clean.  But  having 
thus  relieved  her  mind,  she  begs  him  to  keep  it  to  himself,  for 
she  has  got  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  them,  and  if  she  can't 
love  them,  she  ought  to  be  grateful.  And  then  she  proceeds 
to  relieve  her  mind  still  further : — 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  do  the  pleasures  of  life  compensate 
for  the  pangs  ?  I  think  not.  Some  people  place  the  whole 
happiness  of  life  in  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  in  building 
castles  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  not  one  that  builds  very  magnifi- 
cent ones  ;  nay,  I  don't  build  any  castles,  but  cottages  without 
end.  May  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events  but  permit  me  to 
spend  the  evening  of  my  toilsome,  bustling  day  in  a  cottage, 
where  I  may  sometimes  have  the  converse  and  society  which 
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will    make    me   more   worthy    those    imperishable    habitations 
which  are  prepared  for  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect." 

As  will  be  seen  in  due  course,  her  notions  of  cottage 
comforts  considerably  expanded  as  time  went  on.  But  what- 
ever her  real  pangs  may  have  been  (and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  particularly  severe  at  this  period),  the  exhibition 
of  her  feigned  pangs  on  the  stages  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Liver- 
pool, during  this  summer  tour,  sent  her  home  with  the  comforting 
compensation  of  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  in  her  pocket. 

Before  Mrs.  Siddons  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  Royal 
Family  hardly  ever  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  tragedy, 
though  they  frequently  went  to  see  comedies  ;  but  the  season 
of  1783-4  opened  in  October  with  Isabella  in  The  Fatal 
Marriage,  by  Royal  command,  George  III,  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  Princess  Augusta  all 
being  present.  Hitherto  Mrs.  Siddons  had  been  indifferently 
supported  by  actors  in  the  higher  tragic  parts.  Henderson 
was  at  the  other  house ;  and  she  had  received  little  aid  from 
the  mediocre  talent  of  Bensley,  gentleman  Smith,  and  Aickin. 
But  this  season  her  brother  John  Philip  was  engaged  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  although  he  had  not  then  showed  the  power  which 
he  afterwards  developed,  it  is  said  that  when  the  two  acted 
together  they  appeared  "  the  two  noblest  specimens  that  could 
be  produced  of  the  breed  of  England."  The  piece  in  which 
they  first  acted  together  was  The  Gamester,  he  playing 
Beverley,  and  she,  of  course,  Mrs.  Beverley.  It  was  a  brilliant 
success.  Young,  the  actor,  told  Campbell  an  instance  of  the 
power  Mrs.  Siddons  once  exercised  over  his  feelings  in  this  part. 

"  He  was  acting  Beverley  with  her  on  the  Edinburgh  stage, 
and  they  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  fourth  scene  in  the  fifth 
act,  when  Beverley  has  swallowed  the  poison,  and  when  Bates 
comes  in,  and  says  to  the  dying  sufferer, — '  Jarvis  found  you 
quarrelling  with  Lewson  in  the  streets  last  night.'  Mrs. 
Beverely  says,  '  No  !  I  am  sure  he  did  not ! '  to  which  Jarvis 
replies,  '  Or  if  I  did  ? ' — meaning,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  add 
'  the  fault  was  not  with  my  master : ' — but  the  moment  he 
utters  the  words  '  Or  if  I  did  ? '  Mrs.  Beverley  exclaims,  '  Tis 
false,  old  man  ! — they  had  no  quarrel — there  was  no  cause  for 
quarrel ! '      In  uttering  this,  Mrs.  Siddons  caught  hold  of  Jarvis, 
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and  gave  the  exclamation  with  such  piercing  grief  that  Mr. 
Young  said  his  throat  swelled,  and  his  utterance  was  choked. 
He  stood  unable  to  speak  the  few  words  which,  as  Beverley,  he 
ought  to  have  immediately  delivered :  the  pause  lasted  long 
enough  to  make  the  prompter  several  times  repeat  Beverley's 
speech,  till  Mrs.  Siddons,  coming  up  to  her  fellow-actor,  put 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  his  shoulders,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
1  Mr.  Young,  recollect  yourself.'" 

The  Royal  Family  not  only  attended  many  of  her 
performances  in  the  theatre,  but  frequently  commanded  her  to 
Buckingham  house  to  read  to  them.  The  Queen,  in  her 
broken  English,  told  Mrs.  Siddons  that  her  acting  was  "  too 
disagreeable"  (by  which  she  meant  too  affecting),  and  that  she 
sometimes  had  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  stage  in  consequence 
(meaning,  presumably,  in  order  to  hide  her  emotions).  The 
King  told  her  that  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  detect  her  in  a  false 
emphasis,  commended  the  propriety  of  her  action,  and  informed 
her  that  Garrick  was  a  "  great  fidget,"  who  could  never  stand 
still.  All  which,  of  course,  was  very  gratifying.  In  October 
1783,  at  the  commencement  of  her  second  season,  she  was 
introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson.  John  Kemble  afterwards  supplied 
Boswell  with  a  memorandum  of  what  passed  at  this  visit. 

"  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room  there  happened 
to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her,  which  he  observing,  said  with 
a  smile,  '  Madam,  you  who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats 
to  other  people,  will  the  more  easily  excuse  the  want  of  one 
yourself.'  Having  placed  himself  by  her,  he  with  great  good- 
humour  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the  English  drama ; 
and  among  other  enquiries,  particularly  asked  her  which  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  she  was  most  pleased  with.  Upon 
her  answering  that  she  thought  the  character  of  Queen 
Catherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth  the  most  natural,  '  I  think  so 
too,  Madam  (said  he),  and  whenever  you  perform  it  I  will  once 
more  hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myself.'  Mrs.  Siddons  pro- 
mised she  would  do  herself  the  honour  of  acting  his  favourite 
part  for  him  ;  but  many  circumstances  happened  to  prevent  the 
representation  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  during  the  doctor's  life." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Johnson  gave  Mrs.  Siddons 
his  opinion  of   some  of   the    principal    performers  whom    he 
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remembered  to  have  seen  upon  the  stage,  nothing  of  which 
is  to  our  present  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  his  remarks 
on  Mrs.  Pritchard,  which  have  already  been  given  in  the 
biography  of  that  lady.  Shortly  afterwards  Johnson  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  telling  her  that  Mrs.  Siddons  had  behaved 
with  great  modesty  and  propriety ;  that  neither  praise  nor 
money,  the  two  powerful  corrupters  of  mankind,  seemed  to 
have  depraved  her ;  and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  her 
again.  Some  weeks  before  his  death  she  made  him  several 
morning  visits,  when,  she  says,  he  was  always  extremely  and 
formally  polite ;  always  apologised  for  being  unable  to  attend 
her  to  her  carriage ;  but  always  conducted  her  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  where  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  bowing,  said — 
"  Dear  Madam,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant."  No  long 
time  after  this,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  painting  his 
picture  of  her  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  she  used  frequently  to 
dine  at  his  house  in  Leicester  Square,  where  she  met  "  all 
the  good,  all  the  wise,  the  talented,  the  rank  and  fashion,  of  the 
age."  The  attitude  and  expression  of  this  celebrated  picture, 
she  tells  us,  were  decided  upon  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"  When  I  attended  him  for  the  first  sitting,  after  more 
gratifying  encomiums  than  I  can  now  repeat,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand,  saying,  '  Ascend  your  undisputed  throne,  and 
graciously  bestow  upon  me  some  good  idea  of  the  Tragic 
Muse.'  I  walked  up  the  steps,  and  instantly  seated  myself 
in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Tragic  Muse  now  appears.  This 
idea  satisfied  him  so  well  that,  without  one  moment's  hesitation, 
he  determined  not  to  alter  it." 

When  he  showed  her  the  finished  picture,  he  assured  her 
that  the  colours  would  remain  unfaded  as  long  as  the  canvas 
would  keep  them  together,  adding,  "and  to  confirm  my 
opinion,  here  is  my  name ;  for  I  have  resolved  to  go  down 
to  posterity  on  the  hem  of  your  garment."  It  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  signing 
his  pictures,  has  written  his  name  on  the  hem  of  the  garment 
of  this  Tragic  Muse.  Sir  Joshua  also  often  honoured  her  by 
his  presence  in  the  theatre.  Apart  from  her  acting,  she 
mentions  two  things  which  pleased  him.  It  was  then  the 
fashion  to  use  powder  of  a  reddish-brown  tint,  mixed  with  a  great 
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quantity  of  pomatum,  which  modelled  ladies'  tresses  into  large 
curls,  "  like  demi-cannon  "  ;  and  also  to  wear  long  stiff  stays,  and 
hoop  petticoats,  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  Sir  Joshua  heartily 
approved  of  her  departure  from  both  these  absurd  fashions. 

"  He  always  sat  in  the  orchestra ;  and  in  that  place  were 
to  be  seen,  O  glorious  constellation  !  Burke,  Gibbon,  Sheridan, 
Windham,  and,  tho  last  not  least,  the  illustrious  Fox.  .  .  . 
All  these  great  men  would  often  visit  my  dressing-room, 
after  the  play,  to  make  their  bows,  and  honour  me  with  their 
applauses.      I  must  repeat,  O  glorious  days  ! " 

These  were  some  of  the  pleasures  of  her  celebrity ;  but 
she  recounts  also  some  of  its  inconveniences.  Fanny  Burney 
has  told  us  in  her  Diary  that  her  first  sight  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  private  life  was  at  the  house  of  Miss  Monckton,  afterwards 
better  known  as  the  eccentric  Lady  Cork.  The  authoress 
of  Evelina,  who  was  three  years  younger  than  the  actress, 
but  who  had  been  elevated  to  a  rather  giddy  pinnacle  of 
fame  four  years  previously  by  the  success  of  her  first  novel, 
remarks,  rather  patronisingly,  that  as  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a 
woman  of  excellent  character  she  was  glad  to  see  her 
patronised  by  such  personages  as  Miss  Monckton ;  that  she 
behaved  with  great  propriety ;  was  calm,  modest,  quiet,  and 
unaffected  ;  but  that  she  had  a  "  steadiness "  in  her  manner 
and  deportment  which  was  by  no  means  engaging ;  so  that 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  there,  observed,  "  Why,  this  is  a  leaden 
goddess  we  are  all  worshipping !  however,  we  shall  soon  gild 
it."  If  Miss  Burney  and  Mrs.  Thrale  had  been  aware  how 
it  had  come  about  that  they  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  there  at  all, 
they  might  not  have  been  greatly  surprised  if  they  had 
witnessed  a  storm  of  passion  such  as  hitherto  they  had  only 
seen  on  the  stage.  For  Mrs.  Siddons  herself  tells  us  that 
she  had  informed  Miss  Monckton  that  neither  her  studies 
nor  her  inclinations  permitted  of  parties,  and  that  Miss 
Monckton  had  solemnly  promised  that  she  should  never  be 
asked  to  meet  a  crowd  at  her  house.  Consequently  when 
she  went  by  appointment,  on  this  particular  Sunday  evening, 
very  much  in  undress,  and  accompanied  by  her  little  boy, 
who  had  also  been  invited,  she  expected  to  meet  no  more  than 
the  three  or  four  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  whom  she  found 
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there  on  her  arrival,  and  with  whom  she  had  some  agreeable 
conversation.      But  just  as  she  was  preparing  to  return  home — 

"  Incessantly  repeated  thunderings  at  the  door,  and  the 
sudden  influx  of  such  a  throng  of  people  as  I  had  never 
before  seen  collected  in  any  private  house,  counteracted  every 
attempt  that  I  could  make  for  escape.  I  was  therefore 
obliged,  in  a  state  of  indescribable  mortification,  to  sit  quietly 
down,  till  I  know  not  what  hour  in  the  morning ;  but  for 
hours  before  my  departure  the  room  I  sat  in  was  so  painfully 
crowded  that  the  people  absolutely  stood  on  the  chairs,  round 
the  walls,  that  they  might  look  over  their  neighbours'  heads 
to  stare  at  me ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  benevolent 
politeness  of  Mr.  Erskine,  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
my  arrangement,  I  know  not  what  weakness  I  might  not 
have  been  surprised  into,  especially  being  tormented,  as  I 
was,  by  the  ridiculous  interrogations  of  some  learned  ladies, 
who  were  called  blues,  the  meaning  of  which  title  I  did  not 
at  that  time  appreciate,  much  less  did  I  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  greater  part  of  their  learned  talk." 

Another  instance  of  an  analogous  character  may  be  quoted 
here,  although  it  refers  to  the  period,  a  few  years  later,  when 
she  had  left  her  modest  lodgings  in  the  Strand,  established 
herself  in  a  comfortable  and  spacious  house  in  Gower  Street, 
and  set  up  her  carriage ; — a  change  which  she  was  happily 
in  a  position  to  make  in  the  early  part  of  1784.  Here,  her 
door  was  soon  beset  by  various  persons  quite  unknown  to 
her,  whose  curiosity  was  on  the  alert  to  see  the  famous 
actress.  This  was  as  inconvenient  as  it  was  offensive ;  for 
she  was  then  acting  three  nights  a  week,  as  well  as  having 
to  attend  rehearsals. 

"  One  morning,  though  I  had  previously  given  orders 
not  to  be  interrupted,  my  servant  entered  the  room  in  a 
great  hurry,  saying,  '  Ma'am,  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you 
there  are  some  ladies  below  who  say  they  must  see  you, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  prevent  it.  I  have  told  them 
over  and  over  again  that  you  are  particularly  engaged,  but 
all  in  vain  ; — and  now,  Ma'am,  you  may  actually  hear  them 
on  the  stairs.'      I  felt  extremely  indignant  at  such  unparalleled 
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impertinence ;  and  before  the  servant  had  done  speaking  to 
me,  a  tall,  elegant,  invalid-looking  person  presented  herself 
(whom,  I  am  afraid,  I  did  not  receive  very  graciously),  and, 
after  her,  four  more,  in  slow  succession.  A  very  awkward 
silence  took  place,  when  presently  the  first  lady  began  to 
accost  me,  with  a  most  inveterate  Scotch  twang,  and  in  a 
dialect  which  was  scarcely  intelligible  to  me  in  those  days. 
She  was  a  person  of  very  high  rank  ;  her  curiosity,  however, 
had  been  too  powerful  for  her  good  breeding.  '  You  must 
think  it  strange,'  said  she,  '  to  see  a  person  entirely  unknown 
to  you  intrude  in  this  manner  upon  your  privacy ;  but,  you 
must  know,  I  am  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  and  my 
physician  won't  let  me  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  you,  so  I  am 
to  look  at  you  here.'  She  accordingly  sat  down  to  look,  and 
I  to  be  looked  at,  for  a  few  painful  moments ;  when  she  arose 
and  apologised ;  but  I  was  in  no  humour  to  overlook  such 
insolence,  and  so  let  her  depart  in  silence." 

In  November  1783, when  Mrs.Crawford  reappeared  atCovent 
Garden  after  a  year  or  two's  absence  in  Ireland,  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas  was  produced  in  order  that  her  celebrated  impersonation 
of  Lady  Randolph  might  rival  the  tragic  performances  at  Drury 
Lane.  Five  weeks  later  Mrs.  Siddons  chose  that  part  for  her 
own  Benefit.  Boaden  thought  that  "  perhaps  the  most  serious 
moment  of  her  professional  life  was  that  in  which  she  resolved 
to  contest  even  that  celebrated  character  with  her  rival  Mrs. 
Crawford."  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mrs.  Crawford 
was  not  now  what  she  had  been ;  and  that  Mrs.  Siddons  saw 
she  had  no  longer  any  rivalry  to  fear.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  season  of  1783-4  Mrs.  Siddons  performed  in  a  number 
of  rather  indifferent  plays.  In  March  she  played  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury  in  Hall  Hartson's  tragedy  of  that  name ;  and  in 
April,  the  part  of  Sigismunda  in  Thompson's  Tancred  and 
Sigismunda.  In  the  latter  tragedy,  we  are  told,  Garrick  used 
to  be  very  great  as  Tancred,  and  Mrs.  Cibber  harmony  itself 
in  Sigismunda.  But  neither  Kemble  as  Tancred,  nor  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  Sigismunda,  appear  to  have  given  any  very  great 
satisfaction.  In  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  she  was  altogether 
thrown  away,  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  March  the  8th  report- 
ing that  even  her  acting  could  not  keep  it  from   ridicule ;  and 
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that  "  when  Smith  came  on  the  stage  to  give  it  out  for  a  second 
representation,  he  was  saluted  with  a  horse-laugh."  But  a 
compulsory  appearance  in  one  or  two  indifferent  plays  could 
do  little  to  detract  from  the  great  reputation  which  she  had 
now  firmly  established.  Tom  Davis,  who  was  no  raw  critic, 
but  one  who  had  been  familiar  with  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  predecessors  is  as  good  a  witness  as  could 
be  called  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held.  He 
remarks  that  as  he  would  not  sacrifice  the  living  to  the  dead, 
so  neither  would  he  break  down  the  statues  of  the  honourable 
deceased  in  order  to  place  their  successors  on  the  pedestals. 
Mrs.  Cibber  was  long  the  Belvidera  of  Garrick  and  of  Barry, 
and  every  situation  in  the  part  seemed  to  be  formed  on  purpose 
to  call  forth  her  great  skill  in  awakening  the  passions.  But 
Mrs.  Yates  and  Mrs.  Crawford  were  no  mean  competitors  of 
Mrs.  Cibber.  Nature  is  not  niggardly  in  her  productions,  he 
observes,  and  "  while  I  am  writing  this,  a  great  and  admirable 
genius  has  struck  the  world  with  admiration,"  and  "  like  a 
resistless  torrent,  has  borne  down  all  before  her  "  ;  so  that  "  her 
merit  in  tragic  characters  seems  to  have  swallowed  up  all 
remembrance  of  present  and  past  performers."  But  he  would 
rather  regard  her  as  "  the  lawful  successor  of  our  most  perfect 
actresses."  He  notes  many  natural  advantages  which  are 
greatly  in  her  favour,  such  as  a  fine  form,  an  expressive 
countenance,  an  eye  that  tells  her  passion  before  she  speaks, 
and  a  voice  strong  and  pleasing,  if  not  quite  so  harmonious 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Cibber.  And  he  particularly  commends  her 
distinct  articulation,  and  her  assiduous  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  scene,  so  that  her  eye  never  wanders  from  the  person 
she  speaks  to,  or  should  look  at  when  she  is  silent.  The 
many  fainting  fits  which  occur  in  the  theatre  bear  irrefutable 
testimony  to  the  "  terribly  affecting "  nature  of  her  acting. 
And  in  one  particular  he  thinks  she  surpasses  all  her  pre- 
decessors. In  illustration  of  this  he  tells  us  that  in  that  scene 
in  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride  where  Zara  surprises  Almeria 
and  Osmyn,  there  is  something  so  incongruous  that  neither 
Mrs.  Porter  nor  Mrs.  Pritchard,  with  all  their  skill,  could  prevent 
the  risibility  of  the  audience :  "  Mrs.  Siddons  alone  possesses 
the  dignity  and  truth  of  character,  unmixed  with  any  incite- 
ment to  mirth,  from  countenance,  expression,  or  action." 

i5 
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III 

In    May    1784    she    paid    her  first  visit    to  the  Scottish 
capital.      Campbell  notes  what  an  extraordinary  change  had 
then  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  his  countrymen  towards 
the  theatre.     About  twenty  years  previously  the  first  theatre 
built  in  Glasgow  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  by  some  pious 
fanatics  before  a  single  performance   could    take   place  in  it. 
Only  seventeen  years  previously  the  Reverend   Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  had  issued  an   exhortation  and  admonition  to  all 
within  their  bounds,  wherein  encouragement  of  the  playhouse 
was  denounced,  and  the  sin  of  seeing  a  play  described  with  as 
much  awful  solemnity  as  if  it  were  a  crime  almost  as  bad  as 
murder.      But  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  visit  in  1784, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  found  that 
so  many  of  its  members  were  attending  the  theatre  ("  to  get 
lessons  in  elocution "),  that    it  was   necessary  to    arrange    its 
meetings  so  as  to  admit  of  such  attendance.     Crowds  poured 
in  from  Glasgow,  and  even  from  towns  as  far  off  as  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  to    augment    the    already    enormous    crowds   which 
assembled  in  front  of  the  theatre  hours  before  the  time  of  the 
performance.      Porters    and    servants   encamped    in  the  street 
overnight  so  as  to  be  early  at  the  box-office  in  the  morning. 
London  thieves  came  down,  and  gathered  a  harvest  of  purses, 
watches,  snuff-boxes,  canes,  hats,  and  wigs.      On  one  particular 
day  there  were   2557   applications  for  the  630  places  in  the 
theatre.      A    young  lady  passing   by,  on    her  way  to  visit  a 
friend,  was  caught  in  the  crowd  and  carried  into  the  pit  of 
the    theatre,  whence   she    could  only  be  extricated  by  being 
lifted  on  to  the  stage ;  and  the  overheated  house  occasioned  an 
illness  from  which  so  many  suffered  that  it  received  the  name 
of  "  the    Siddons    Fever."      But    Mrs.    Siddons    records    that, 
notwithstanding    this    whirlwind    of   excitement,  on    her   first 
appearance  she  was  surprised  and   mortified  at  the  profound 
silence  of   the    audience,  which    contrasted    so   strongly  with 
the  bursts  of  applause  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in 
London.      Not  a  hand  moved  till  the  end  of  a  scene ;    and 
this  canny  reservation  of  praise  she  found  to  render  her  task 
extremely  laborious ;  because  not  only  are  the  customary  in- 
terruptions of  applause  gratifying  and  cheering  to  the  performer, 
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but  they  also  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  giving  breath  and 
voice  to  go  on  with.  Mrs.  Siddons  told  Campbell  that  she 
felt  at  first  as  if  she  were  speaking  to  stones.  Successive 
flashes  of  her  elocution,  that  had  always  been  sure  to  electrify 
the  South,  fell  on  these  Northern  flints  in  vain. 

"  At  last,  as  I  well  remember,  she  told  me  she  coiled  up 
her  powers  to  the  most  emphatic  possible  utterance  of  one 
passage,  having  previously  vowed  in  her  heart  that  if  this 
could  not  touch  the  Scotch,  she  would  never  again  cross  the 
Tweed.  When  it  was  finished,  she  paused,  and  looked  to  the 
audience.  The  deep  silence  was  broken  only  by  a  single 
voice  exclaiming,  '  That's  no  bad!'  This  ludicrous  parsimony 
of  praise  convulsed  the  Edinburgh  audience  with  laughter. 
But  the  laugh  was  followed  by  such  thunders  of  applause, 
that,  amidst  her  stunned  and  nervous  agitation,  she  was  not 
without  fears  of  the  galleries  coming  down." 

After  this  there  were  many  scenes  of  intense  excitement. 
In  the  mad  scene  of  The  Fatal  Marriage,  when  Belvidera's 
wild  scream  "  pierced  the  heart  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described," 
many  ladies  fainted  ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons  herself  was  so  carried 
away  by  her  emotions  that  when  the  curtain  fell  she  had  to  be 
assisted  off  the  stage.  Then  a  young  heiress,  Miss  Gordon  of 
Gight,  was  carried  out  of  her  box  in  hysterics,  screaming  out 
"  Oh,  my  Biron  !  my  Biron  !  "  And  the  superstitious  Scotch 
did  not  fail  to  note  that  within  a  year  of  that  date  this  young 
lady  for  the  first  time  met  the  Hon.  John  Biron,  with  whom 
she  made  what  might  not  inaptly  be  termed  "  a  fatal  marriage," 
although  it  resulted  in  giving  to  the  world  a  great  poet  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Byron.  During  this  visit  Mrs.  Siddons  became 
acquainted  with  Home,  the  venerable  author  of  Douglas,  with 
David  Hume,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mackenzie  (the  "  Man  of 
Feeling  "),  and  other  celebrities.  It  was  two  years  before  Burns 
published  his  first  modest  bid  for  fame,  and  she  never  saw  the 
ploughman  poet.  Walter  Scott  was  then  a  schoolboy ;  but 
with  him  she  established  a  warm  friendship  in  later  years. 
The  visit  was  also  a  highly  successful  one  in  the  matter  of 
hard  cash ;  for  Jackson,  the  manager,  has  put  it  on  record 
that  her  half  profits  for  nine  performances,  together  with  her 
clear  Benefit,  the  presents  she  received,  and  the  £200  which 
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had  been  guaranteed  him  by  the  Advocates  (and  which  Mr. 
Siddons  was  clever  enough  to  annex),  enabled  her  to  take 
away  from  Edinburgh  the  considerable  sum  of  £967,  ?s.  yd. 

After  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Siddons  had  another  engagement 
to  fulfil  in  Dublin  ;  but  before  following  sher  there  mention 
must  be  made  of  a  highly  interesting  and  dramatic  incident 
which  occurred  before  her  embarkation  at  Portpatrick.  The 
account  is  taken  from  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
minister  of  that  place,  which  may  be  found,  in  its  entirety,  in 
Dibdin's  Annals  of  the  Edinburgh  Stage.  I  shall  give  you, 
says  this  reverend  gentleman,  an  instance  of  Mr.  Siddons's 
amazing  sensibility. 

"  Our  village  consists  of  a  natural  crescent  facing  the 
sea,  bounded  by  rocks,  and  a  range  of  hills  in  the  background. 
When  she  came  to  the  shore  to  embark,  and  raised  her  eyes 
to  throw  a  parting  look,  I  suppose,  at  Scotland,  the  wildness 
of  the  scenes  about  her — the  rocks,  the  seas,  and  perhaps  the 
primitive  appearance  of  the  natives — rushed  upon  her  so 
powerfully  that  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  looking  terrified 
for  a  moment,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  she  emitted  all  at 
once  one  of  her  wild  cries.  The  effect  was  powerful  beyond 
description  ;  the  rocks,  the  shore,  and  the  concave,  conveyed 
the  echoes.  There  was  a  general  rush  from  the  houses 
scattered  along  the  beach.  Seeing  men,  women,  and  children 
so  alarmed,  she  herself  apparently  became  more  terrified ; 
she  repeated  the  cry,  and  actually  screamed  aloud.  It  was 
melancholy,  and  was  mournful,  and  was  piercingly  loud.  In 
a  moment,  as  if  by  a  sudden  shock,  or  through  the  influence 
of  some  supernatural  agency,  the  whole  of  the  people  lamented 
and  sobbed  aloud.  Such  a  scene  I  never  witnessed.  There 
happened,  singular  to  say,  at  that  instant  to  pass  a  burial ;  the 
village  bell  tolled.  The  dismal  notes  of  the  agitated  people, 
with  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  the  howling  of  the  bellman,  as 
is  the  custom  here,  were  all  mingled  together.  But  when  she 
repeated  these  words,  I  then  saw  the  scene  she  had  in  view : — 

'  Methinks  I  stand  upon  some  naked  beach, 
Sighing  to  winds,  and  to  the  seas  complaining, 
While  afar  oft"  the  vessel  sails  away 
In  which  my  treasure  and  my  soul's  embarked  ! ' 

You  might  have  seen  the  sailors  involuntarily  put  their  hands 
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to  the  ropes,  hoist  the  sails,  and  weigh  the  cables.  One  vessel 
actually  sailed  off,  and  the  other  would  have  followed  if  her 
husband  had  not  interposed.  '  Come,'  says  he,  '  my  dear,  what 
is  all  this  for?  You  don't  propose  to  swim  to  Ireland  ?  Egad, 
if  you  don't  make  haste,  the  vessel  will  sail  absolutely.' " 

After  relating  this  very  striking  story,  our  simple  Scottish 
doctor  of  divinity  makes  that  single  step  which  conducts  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  for,  after  a  few  more  remarks 
he  goes  on  to  inform  his  correspondent  that — 

"  The  husband  of  the  great  actress  seems  to  be  a  good, 
plain  sort  of  a  man.  One  thing  with  regard  to  him  is  rather 
remarkable.  I  asked  him,  when  his  wife  was  in  one  of  her 
tragic  fits,  whether  he  was  affected  equally  with  the  rest  of 
the  audience.  '  Why,  really,'  says  he,  '  I  have  often  wondered 
at  myself  in  this  particular.  When  she  cries,  I  laugh.  I 
cannot,  for  the  soul  of  me,  help  it.  And  when  she  or  her 
audience  are  merry,  I  am  always  near  crying.  I  remark 
this  of  myself  invariably.  Besides,'  says  he,  '  do  you  know 
that  small  beer  is  good  for  crying  ?  The  day  that  my  wife 
drinks  small  beer,  she  cries  amazingly ;  she  is  really  pitiful. 
But  if  I  was  to  give  her  porter,  or  any  stronger  liquor,  she 
would  not  be  worth  a  farthing.' " 

In  Dublin  she  was  received  by  all  the  first  families  with 
the  most  flattering  hospitality ;  enjoyed  much  pleasure ;  and 
made  much  profit.  There  were  flies  in  the  ointment,  however. 
The  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  very  un- 
popular;  and  when  she  acted  Lady  Randolph  at  his  command, 
the  audience  were  so  clamorous  that  not  one  word  of  the  play 
was  heard  from  beginning  to  end.  Then  Daly,  the  manager, 
became  extremely  vexatious ;  merely,  as  she  declares,  on 
account  of  her  having  insisted  on  a  certain  grouping  of  one 
of  the  scenes  in  King  John.  Daly  played  Falconbridge,  and 
she  suggested  that  during  the  scene  between  Constance 
(herself)  and  Austria,  his  being  in  front  of  the  stage  would 
greatly  interrupt,  and  diminish  the  interest  of,  Constance's  best 
scene.  Daly  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  was  mortified 
that  his  personal  attractions  should  be  obscured,  as  he  thought, 
by  being  placed  farther  back,  beside  the  King.  In  con- 
sequence, we   are  told,  he   employed    the   newspapers  to  abuse 
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her  while  she  remained  in  Dublin,  and  pursued  her  with  a 
malignant  calumny  after  her  return  to  London.  Her  friend 
and  patroness,  the  Hon.  Miss  Boyle,  now  Mrs.  (afterwards 
Lady)  O'Neill,  lived  at  Shane's  Castle ;  and  at  the  end  of  her 
Dublin  engagement  she  went  on  a  visit  to  this  splendid 
mansion,  where  were  gathered  together  all  the  rank  and  talent 
and  beauty  in  Ireland,  and  where  the  luxury  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings,  made 
her  fancy  herself  transported  into  the  regions  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Then  after  a  round  of  visits  to  other  great  houses, 
she  engaged  for  a  second  series  of  performances  in  Dublin. 
One  day,  towards  the  close  of  her  engagement,  whilst  re- 
hearsing the  part  of  Belvidera  with  Digges,  who  was  cast  for 
Pierre,  that  unfortunate  man  suddenly  fell  down  from  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  which  ended  his  theatrical  career.  A  few  days 
later,  she  was  asked  to  perform  in  a  play  for  this  poor  actor's 
Benefit,  when  she  replied  that  on  the  only  night  she  had  to 
spare  before  her  departure  she  had  already  promised  to  play 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Marshalsea  prisoners.  Soon  after  the 
messenger  left,  however,  she  reconsidered  the  matter,  and 
judging  that  it  would  be  more  humane  to  play  for  Digges, 
sent  a  messenger  to  say  that  she  would  do  so.  Night  and 
play  were  fixed,  there  was  a  good  house,  and  before  she  left 
Digges  sent  her  a  note  expressing  his  gratitude.  But  Daly 
and  some  other  malicious  persons  circulated  a  report  (which 
preceded  her  to  London)  that  she  had  been  so  stingy  and 
uncharitable  as  to  refuse  playing  for  Digges  unless  he  paid 
her  £$o.  Campbell  says  that  several  of  her  fellow-performers, 
who  were  sick  with  envy  at  the  shade  she  had  thrown  over 
them,  entered  into  a  plot  to  destroy  her  reputation,  and  drive 
her  from  the  stage.  At  any  rate,  this  matter  was  worked 
in  the  press  for  all  it  was  worth.  Other  insinuations  of 
avariciousness  and  uncharitableness  were  made  against  her ; 
and  it  was  declared  that  no  single  member  of  her  profession 
could  be  brought  forward  to  say  that  she  had  ever  done  one 
of  them  a  kindly  action.  Unfortunately,  one  of  her  sisters, 
the  one  black  sheep  of  the  family,  gave  another  handle  to  the 
calumniators.  In  1783  advertisements  had  appeared  in  all 
the  papers  asking  for  donations  in  favour  of  a  Mrs.  Curtis, 
"  the  youngest  sister  o(  Mrs.  Siddons,"  to  enable  her  to  procure 
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necessaries  to  relieve  her  immediate  distress,  and  to  enable  her 
to  earn  her  bread  by  needlework,  or  the  making  of  artificial 
flowers,   in   which    she    was  well    skilled.      Her    brother 

ble,  and  her  sister,  Id  .vas  stated,  had  been 

itedly  solicited  for   relief,  but    notwithstanding  that  she 

afflicted   with   a   rheumatic   affection   that  prevented  her 

;ng  any  v.n  support,  her  rich  brother 

and  sister  had   refused   the  slightest  contribution.     So  far  as 

can  now  be  made  out,  this  sister,  Anne,  had   fallen  into  such 

discreditable  practices,  that  the  austere  Kembles  had  refused 

to  have  anything  to  do  with  her ;  and  she  was  endeavouring 

<tort  money  by  proclaiming   herself  everywhere  a3  the 

celebrated  actress.      In    1784  she  issued  a  little 

;rses,  entitled,  Poems  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  by 

Anne  Curtis,  Sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.     Later  on,  advertisements 

appeared  stating  that  "  Mrs.  Siddons's  youngest  sister, 

\d  a  lecture  at  the  Temple  of  Health  in  Pall 
Mall,  the  establishment  of  a  rious  medical  quack  named 

Graham.  Subsequently  she  attempted  to  poison  herself  in 
Abbey,  or  feigned  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  sensation.  And  a  few  years  afterwards  she  was 
accidentally  shot  in  the  face,  and  blinded  of  one  eye,  in  a 
well-known  b  Covent  Garden.     Efforts  were  made  to 

reclaim    her   without    success,  and    eventually   Mrs.    Siddons 
allowed  her  £20  a  year  on  condition  that  she  went  to  Kve 
miles  from  London.     Then  she  changed  her  name  to   Hatton, 
and  endeavoured  to  augment  her  little  income  by  literary  work. 
hi    l  819,  when  she  was  livir  ansea,  an  unsympathetic 

observer  described  her  as  a  large  woman,  who  squints  and  writes 
novels.     She  died  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  seventy-:' 

Mrs   Curtis  has  taken  us  a  little  otr  ..ay;  but  when 

Idons  returned   to  London   in  the  autumn   of   1784, 

advertisements  had   materially  contributed  to  the 

disfavour  with  which  she  was  received.     She  seems  to  have 

been    altogether    unprepared    for    the    storm    of   hissing    and 

.   greeted  her  o:  th  of  October  as  soon  as 

she  appeared  on  the   stage.      She   made   several  attempts  to 

speak,  but  in  vain  :  then  her  brother  came  forward  to  lead  her 

off  the  stage ;  and  she  fainted   in   his  arms   as  soon   as  they 

behind   the  scenes.     After  she  had   recovered   from  her 
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swoon,  her  husband,  her  brother,  and  Sheridan,  united  in 
persuading  her  to  present  herself  once  more  before  the 
audience.  On  the  second  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  was 
received  with  profound  silence ;  and  instantly  advancing  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  she  made  the  following  speech — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  The  kind  and  flattering 
partiality  which  I  have  uniformly  experienced  in  this  place 
would  make  the  present  interruption  distressing  to  me  indeed 
were  I  in  the  slightest  degree  conscious  of  having  deserved 
your  censure.  I  feel  no  such  consciousness.  The  stories 
which  have  been  circulated  against  me  are  calumnies.  When 
they  shall  be  proved  to  be  true,  my  aspersors  will  be  justified ; 
but  till  then,  my  respect  for  the  public  leads  me  to  be  con- 
fident that  I  shall  be  protected  from  unmerited  insult." 

The  play  was  then  allowed  to  proceed  without  interrup- 
tion ;  but  for  several  evenings  afterwards  there  was  some 
hissing  and  disturbance,  which,  though  she  went  steadily  on 
with  her  part,  sensibly  damped  her  efforts.  She  declared  that, 
for  many  a  day  after,  all  her  professional  joy  and  ambition 
were  quenched,  so  that  she  sickened  at  the  thought  of  being 
an  actress,  and,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  children,  would  never 
have  appeared  on  the  stage  again.  Letters  were  obtained  from 
Digges  and  others,  and  duly  published  in  refutation  of  some 
of  the  slanders  ;  but  it  was  several  months  before  she  could 
again  feel  her  old  security.  On  the  15th  of  March  1785,  five 
months  after  the  outbreak  in  the  theatre  she  wrote  to  her 
friends  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whalley — 

"  I  resolved  to  write  to  you  when  I  had  overcome  my 
enemies  :  you  shall  always  share  my  joys,  but  suffer  me  to 
keep  my  griefs  from  your  knowledge.  Now  I  am  triumphant, 
the  favourite  of  the  public  again  ;  and  now  you  hear  from  me. 
A  strange  capricious  master  is  the  public." 

But  for  this  strange  capricious  master,  as  well  as  for  the 
sometimes  equally  capricious  management,  she  always  did  her 
best,  and  put  forth  all  her  powers.  It  frequently  fell  to  her 
lot,  for  example,  to  infuse  life  and  interest  into  a  poor  play, 
instead  of  assuming  a  fine  part  in  a  good  one.  And  she  was 
occasionally  able  to  catch  up  some  slight  hint  and  make  of  it 
a  prominent  feature ;  or  by  the  magic  of  her  elocution  to  turn 
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a  sorry  poetical  text  into  a  glowing  picture  such  as  the  poet 
himself  was  incapable  even  of  conceiving.  In  November  1784, 
for  example,  she  appeared  as  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  Franklin's 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  G.  W.  Bartly,  who  acted  in  it  with  her 
at  a  later  date,  describes  the  astonishing  effect  she  produced  in 
this  indifferent  translation  of  an  indifferent  original.  In  the 
last  act  of  the  piece,  King  Edward  learns  that  Warwick  has 
captured  Margaret  and  her  son,  and  is  momentarily  expecting 
the  triumphant  entrance  of  the  conqueror.  He  does  not  know 
(nor  does  the  audience)  that  Margaret  has  taken  advantage  of 
an  unguarded  moment  to  stab  her  captor. 

"  Instead  of  Warwick,  therefore,  Margaret  enters  :  and  the 

skilful  management  made  by  this  great  performer  to  produce 

her  effect  was  the  following.      The  scene  had  a  large  archway 

in  the  centre,  at  the  back  of  the  stage.      She  was  preceded  by 

four  guards,  who  advanced  rapidly  through  the  archway,  and 

divided,  two  and  two,  on  each  side,  leaving  the  opening  quite 

clear.      Instantly  on   their  separating,  the  giantess  burst  upon 

the  view,  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  motionless.      So 

electrifying  was  the  unexpected  impression   that  I  stood  for  a 

moment  breathless.      But  the  effect  extended  beyond  me :  the 

audience  had  full  participation  of  its  power ;  and  the  continued 

applauses  that  followed  gave  me  time  to  recover,  and  speculate 

upon   the  manner  in  which  such  an  extraordinary  effect  had 

been  made.      I  could  not  but  gaze  upon  her  attentively.      Her 

head  was  erect,  and  the  fire  of  her  brilliant  eyes  darted  directly 

upon  mine.      Her  wrists  were  bound  with  chains,  which  hung 

suspended  from  her  arms,  that  were  dropped  loosely  on  each 

side ;  nor  had  she,  on  her  entrance,  used  any  action  beyond  her 

rapid  walk  and  sudden  stop  within  the  extensive  archway,  which 

she  really  seemed  to  fill.      This,  with  the  flashing  eye,  and  fine 

smile  of  appalling  triumph  which  overspread  her  magnificent 

features,  constituted  all  the  effort  which  usually  produced  an 

effect  upon  actors  and  audience  never  surpassed,  if  ever  equalled." 

Up  to  the  present  Mrs.  Siddons  had  only  performed  two 
Shakespearian  characters  since  her  triumphant  return  to  London 
in  1782,  although  she  had  appeared  in  several  previously 
in  the  country.  In  November  1783  she  had  played  Isabella 
in  Measure  for  Measure  with  great  applause,  and   had  looked 
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the  character  so  perfectly  that  Campbell  remarks  "  I  am  sure, 
if  Shakespeare  had  seen  her  among  a  thousand  candidates  for 
the  post,  he  would  have  beckoned  to  her  to  come  and  perform 
it."  And  in  the  course  of  the  same  season  she  had  played 
Constance  in  King  John,  by  command  of  George  III.  King 
John  had  not  until  then  been  revived  for  several  years ;  and 
the  critics  were  not  very  favourable  either  to  the  play  or  the 
actress ;  but  ten  years  later  many  playgoers  used  to  attend 
the  theatre  on  a  King  John  night  for  her  Constance  alone,  and 
would  leave  the  house  when  her  part  was  over,  without  a 
thought  for  the  conclusion  of  the  play.  Amongst  the  papers 
put  into  Campbell's  possession  were  some  MS.  notes  by  Mrs. 
Siddons  on  several  of  the  great  tragic  characters  she  had 
performed ;  and  that  on  the  character  of  Constance  is  so  able 
and  interesting  that  one  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  from  it 
rather  extensively : — 

"  My  idea  of  the  character  of  Constance  [she  says]  is  that 
of  a  lofty  and  proud  spirit,  associated  with  the  most  exquisite 
feelings  of  maternal  tenderness,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  pre- 
dominant feature  of  this  interesting  personage.  The  sentiments 
which  she  expresses  in  the  dialogue  between  herself,  the  King 
of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  act  of  this  tragedy,  very  strongly  evince  the  amiable 
traits  of  a  humane  disposition,  and  of  a  grateful  heart. 

"  'Oh!  take  his  mother's  thanks — a  widow's  thanks! 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love.' 

"  Again,  in  reply  to  the  King's  bloody  determination  of  subju- 
gating the  city  of  Angiers  to  the  sovereignty  of  her  son,  she  says — 

"  'Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 

Lest,  unavised  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood. 
My  Lord  Chatillion  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace  which  here  we  urge  in  war  ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indiscreetly  shed.' 

"  The  ideas  one  naturally  adopts  of  her  qualities  and  appear- 
ance are,  that  she  is  noble  in  mind,  and  commanding  in  person 
and  in  demeanour;  that  her  countenance  was  capable  of  all 
the  varieties  of  grand  and  tender  expression,  often  agonised, 
though    never  distorted   by  the  vehemence  of  her  agitations. 
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Her  voice,  too,  must  have  been  '  propertied  like  the  tuned 
spheres,'  obedient  to  all  the  softest  inflections  of  maternal  love, 
to  all  the  pathos  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  to  the  sudden 
burst  of  heart-rending  sorrow,  and  to  the  terrifying  impreca- 
tions of  indignant  majesty,  when  writhing  under  the  miseries 
inflicted  on  her  by  her  dastardly  oppressors  and  treacherous 
allies.  The  actress  whose  lot  it  is  to  personate  this  great 
character  should  be  richly  endowed  by  nature  for  its  various 
requirements :  yet,  even  when  thus  fortunately  gifted,  much, 
very  much,  remains  to  be  effected  by  herself;  for  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  part  of  Constance  great  difficulties,  both  mental 
and  physical,  present  themselves.  And  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  the  former  class  is  that  of  imperiously  holding  the  mind 
reined-in  to  the  immediate  perception  of  those  calamitous 
circumstances  which  take  place  during  the  course  of  her  sadly 
eventful  history.  The  necessity  for  this  severe  abstraction  will 
sufficiently  appear  when  we  remember  that  all  those  calamitous 
events  occur  whilst  she  herself  is  absent  from  the  stage ;  so 
that  this  power  is  indispensable  for  that  reason  alone,  were 
there  no  other  to  be  assigned  for  it.  Because,  if  the  repre- 
sentative of  Constance  shall  ever  forget,  even  behind  the  scenes, 
those  disastrous  events  which  impel  her  to  break  forth  into  the 
overwhelming  effusions  of  wounded  friendship,  disappointed 
ambition,  and  natural  tenderness,  upon  the  first  moment  of 
her  appearance  in  the  third  act,  when,  stunned  with  terrible 
surprise,  she  exclaims — 

"  'Gone  to  be  married! — gone  to  swear  a  peace! 

False  blood  to  false  blood  joined — gone  to  be  friends  ! ' 

— if,  I  say,  the  mind  of  the  actress  for  one  moment  wanders 
from  these  distressing  events,  she  must  inevitably  fall  short  of 
that  high  and  glorious  colouring  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
painting  of  this  magnificent  portrait." 

She  therefore  goes  on  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  other  candi- 
dates for  dramatic  fame,  what  was  her  own  invariable  practice. 

"  Whenever  I  was  called  upon  to  personate  the  character 
of  Constance,  I  never,  from  the  beginning  of  the  play  to  the 
end  of  my  part  in  it,  once  suffered  my  dressing-room  door  to 
be  closed,  in  order  that  my  attention  might  be  constantly 
fixed  on  these  distressing  events,  which,  by  this  means,  I  could 
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plainly  hear  going  on  upon  the  stage,  the  terrible  effects  of 
which  progress  were  to  be  represented  by  me.  Moreover,  I 
never  omitted  to  place  myself,  with  Arthur  in  my  hand,  to 
hear  the  march,  when,  upon  the  reconciliation  of  England  and 
France,  they  enter  the  gates  of  Angiers  to  ratify  the  contract 
of  marriage  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Lady  Blanche ; 
because  the  sickening  sounds  of  that  march  would  usually 
cause  the  bitter  tears  of  rage,  disappointment,  betrayed  con- 
fidence, baffled  ambition,  and,  above  all,  the  agonising  feelings 
of  maternal  affection,  to  gush  into  my  eyes.  In  short,  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  drama  took  possession  of  my  mind  and  frame,  by 
my  attention  being  incessantly  riveted  to  the  passing  scenes." 

All  this,  of  course,  was  the  result  of  mature  study ;  and 
she  herself  tells  us  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  her  career  she 
thought  (as  many  seem  never  to  get  beyond  thinking),  that 
little  more  was  necessary  than  to  get  the  words  of  a  part  into 
her  head.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  she  cheerfully  sat  down 
one  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed,  to  get 
up  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  which  she  was  to  perform  on 
the  following  evening,  although  she  had  never  previously  so 
much  as  read  the  play.  But  when,  after  much  study,  she  was 
to  perform  that  part  in  London  for  the  first  time,  in  February 
1785,  she  declares  that  "it  was  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  nay 
terror,  that  I  undertook  it " ;  and  she  had,  moreover,  the 
additional  fear  of  the  reputation  gained  in  it  by  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
the  greatest  of  all  previous  Lady  Macbeths,  continually  before 
her  eyes.  Mrs.  Siddons's  notes  on  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth  are  not  so  convincing  as  her  notes  on  Constance, 
although  the  view  she  takes  is  very  similar  to  that  afterwards 
presented  by  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  Characteristics  of  Women. 
Lady  Macbeth  has  been  generally  visualised  as  a  swarthy 
virago,  strong  in  muscle  as  well  as  masculine  in  mind  ;  a  hard- 
hearted, hateful  creature,  powerful  in  will  and  in  intellect,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  all  the  softer  natural  affections.  Mrs. 
Siddons  fancies  her  to  have  been  a  fair,  a  feminine,  and 
perhaps  even  a  fragile  person.  And,  although  the  passion  of 
ambition  almost  obliterates  in  the  end  all  the  softer  passions, 
yet,  we  are  told,  she  shows  evidences  of  filial  as  well  as  of 
maternal   love.      Even   her   towering  ambition   is   palliated   by 
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being  represented  as  ambition  not  for  herself  but  her  husband. 
And  we  are  called  upon  to  pity  her  because,  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  King,  she  shows  tenderness  and  sympathy  for  her 
husband,  seeking  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  while  she  hides  and 
stifles  her  own.  Fortunately  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs. 
Siddons,  with  her  commanding  figure,  dark  locks,  and  eagle 
eyes,  to  represent  Lady  Macbeth  on  the  stage  as  a  delicate 
and  fragile  blonde  beauty.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of 
her  speculative  notes,  her  representation  of  the  character  was 
admitted  to  be  a  masterpiece.  In  some  characters,  says 
Campbell,  she  might  possibly  be  conceived  to  have  a  substitute  ; 
but  not  in  Lady  Macbeth.  The  moment  she  seized  the  part 
she  identified  her  image  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the  living 
generation  ;  and  few  will  contend  that  anything  approaching 
to  it  has  ever  been  seen  since.  But  she  underwent  much 
anxiety  in  the  course  of  her  preparations  for  the  effort,  which 
was  by  no  means  allayed  by  a  disturbing  visit  from  the 
manager,  just  before  the  play  was  to  begin.  Just  as  she  had 
finished  her  toilet,  Sheridan  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  greatly 
to  her  distress  and  astonishment,  wanted  her  to  alter  her 
proposed  manner  of  acting  the  sleeping  scene.  He  had  heard 
with  the  greatest  surprise  and  concern  that  she  meant  to  do 
this  without  holding  the  candle  in  her  hand,  an  innovation 
which  he  thought  would  certainly  be  condemned  as  presump- 
tious,  as  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  always  retained  it  in  hers.  It 
was  really  too  late  to  make  any  alteration,  or  she  admits  she  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  Sheridan's  acumen  that  she  would  have 
done  so  ;  but  the  innovation  was  received  with  approbation  ;  and 
immediately  the  play  was  over  Sheridan  hurried  once  more  to 
her  room  to  congratulate  her  on  not  having  complied  with  his 
wishes.      Then  a  little  piece  of  unrehearsed  comedy  took  place. 

"  When  he  was  gone  out  of  the  room  I  began  to  undress  ; 
and  while  standing  up  before  my  glass,  and  taking  off  my 
mantle,  a  diverting  circumstance  occurred,  to  chase  away  the 
feelings  of  this  anxious  night ;  for  while  I  was  repeating,  and 
endeavouring  to  call  to  mind  the  appropriate  tone  and  action 
to  the  following  words,  '  Here's  the  smell  of  blood  still ! '  my 
dresser  innocently  exclaimed,  '  Dear  me,  ma'am,  how  very 
hysterical  you  are  to-night ;   I  protest  and  vow,  ma'am,  it  was 
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not  blood,  but  rose-pink   and  water ;   for   I   saw  the  property- 
man  mix  it,  with  my  own  eyes.' " 

Soon  after  her  astonishing  performance  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
she  personated  with  almost  equal  success  the  gentle  Desdemona. 
Campbell,  Boaden,  Barkley  the  actor,  and  the  critics  of  the 
daily  press,  are  unanimous  in  praising  her  acting  in  this  con- 
trasted part,  one  of  the  last  named  truly  saying  that  "  in 
this  wonderful  transition  from  Lady  Macbeth  to  the  bride  of 
Othello,  Mrs.  Siddons  has  shown  her  genius  to  be  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  that  could  reach  and  adorn  the  most 
distant  and  opposite  points  in  the  horizon  of  tragic  excellence." 
Unfortunately,  her  first  performance  of  the  part  entailed  a 
serious  misfortune,  which  might  well  have  put  an  end  to  her 
career ;  for  a  damp  bed  was  given  her  to  lie  upon  in  the  death 
scene,  which  caused  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever. 
Writing  to  Dr.  Whalley  on  the  13  th  of  March  about  the 
"  most  unbounded  admiration  "  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
her  acting,  she  refers  particularly  to  her  personation  of 
Desdemona,  telling  him  "  you  have  no  idea  how  the  innocence 
and  playful  simplicity  of  the  latter  have  laid  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  people.  I  am  very  much  flattered  by  this,  as  nobody  ever 
has  done  anything  with  that  character  before."  This  letter 
also  contains  one  or  two  items  of  information  about  her 
domestic  concerns,  to  wit : — 

"  Our  old  Mary  .  .  .  has  proved  a  very  viper.  She  has 
lately  taken  to  drinking,  has  defrauded  us  of  a  great  deal  of 
money  given  her  to  pay  the  tradespeople,  and  in  her  cups  has 
abused  Mr.  Siddons  and  me  beyond  all  bounds ;  and  I  believe 
in  my  soul  that  all  the  scandalous  reports  of  Mr.  Siddons's 
ill-treatment  of  me  originated  entirely  in  her.  .  .  .  We  have 
bought  a  house  in  Gower  street,  Bedford  Square ;  the  back  of 
it  is  most  effectually  in  the  country,  and  delightfully  pleasant." 

In  April  of  this  year  she  appeared  as  Albina  in  Mason's 
tragedy  of  Elfrida,  which  was  greatly  admired  at  Buckingham 
House,  and  was  produced  by  Royal  command.  The  critic  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  said  that  she  acted  everything  in  the 
part  which  she  had  to  act,  and  looked  the  character  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  but  that  nothing  could  possibly  be  made 
of  so  dull  a  drama.    Mason  is  now  chiefly  remembered  because 
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he  was  the  close  friend  of  Gray,  and  published  that  poets' 
Life  and  Letters.  But,  if  a  dull  dramatist,  he  was  a  most 
interesting  man  ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons  mentions  him  with  great 
regard  in  her  MS.  Recollections.  When  at  her  friend  Lady 
Harcourt's  beautiful  country  seat,  she  says,  she  often  walked 
arm  in  arm  with  Mason,  the  author  of  Elfrida,  and  Whitehead, 
the  author  of  another  similar  piece  entitled  Caractacus. 

"  The  former  of  those  gentlemen,  before  I  made  his 
acquaintance,  had  conceived  an  inveterate  dislike  to  me :  he 
was  a  great  humorist,  but  with  all  his  oddities,  a  benevolent 
man.  He  was  petted  and  coaxed  by  Lord  Harcourt,  and  by 
all  the  visitors  indeed,  like  a  spoilt  child.  He  hated  me 
because  he  could  not  bear  that  I  should  be  even  compared 
with  his  departed  friend  and  favourite,  Mrs.  Pritchard  ;  and  was 
so  annoyed  at  the  sound  of  my  name,  that,  in  order  playfully 
to  humour  his  prejudice,  they  sunk  it,  and  always,  in  his 
hearing,  called  me  the  Lady.  I  arrived  there  at  tea-time,  and 
found  him  looking  very  sulky  indeed,  wrapt  up  in  his  Spanish 
cloak,  which  he  called  being  out  of  humour.  We  happened 
somehow  to  be  near  each  other  at  supper.  I  found  his  ice 
beginning  to  thaw ;  and  the  next  morning,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  whole  party,  we  were  detected  practising 
a  duet  in  the  breakfast-room.  From  that  time  forth  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  in  his  good  graces  for  the  too  short  period 
of  his  pious  and  valuable  existence." 

Her  next  Shakesperian  character  was  Rosalind  in  As  You 
Like  It;  but  though  admirable  in  some  particulars,  this  was 
by  no  means  a  triumph.  Young  said  her  representation  was 
totally  without  archness, — "  not  because  she  did  not  properly 
conceive  it ;  but  how  could  such  a  countenance  be  arch  ? " 
There  was  also  another  reason.  Miss  Seward  tells  us  that 
when  she  first  came  on  as  the  Princess,  and  when  she  resumed 
that  character  later  in  the  play,  nothing  could  be  more 
charming ;  but  in  the  other  parts  her  dress  was  injudicious. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  got  Hamilton  the  painter  to 
design  a  costume  for  her  for  Rosalind,  as  she  did  for  Imogen 
a  couple  of  years  later,  which,  to  use  her  own  words,  should 
"  conceal  the  person  as  much  as  possible  "  ;  and  this  "  scrupulous 
prudery  of  decency,"  as  Miss  Seward  calls  it,  had  produced  an 
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ambiguous  vestment  that  seemed  neither  male  nor  female. 
But  on  the  whole  she  had  greatly  enhanced  her  reputation  by 
this  season's  performances.  She  had  returned  to  Drury  Lane  at 
a  salary  often  guineas  a  week,  and  when  her  brother  John  joined 
the  company  he  received  five  guineas.  But  this  year  John's 
salary  was  raised  to  ten,  and  hers  to  twenty-three  guineas  a  week. 
After  her  return  from  a  summer  tour,  which  this  year 
included  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Belfast,  and  was  no  less  successful  and  profitable  than  usual, 
Mrs.  Siddons  appears  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Royal 
family.  She  had  previously  given  a  reading  or  two  at 
Buckingham  House,  where,  it  appears,  she  could  not  be  allowed 
to  appear  except  in  a  dress,  not  elsewhere  worn,  called  a 
saque  or  neglige,  with  a  hoop,  treble  ruffles,  and  lappets.  In 
this  costume  she  did  not  feel  at  all  at  her  ease ;  and  although 
the  Queen  more  than  once  desired  her  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment in  the  next  room,  she  preferred  to  stand  at  her  reading 
till  she  was  ready  to  drop,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  falling 
down  by  walking  backwards  (a  ceremony  that  could  not 
possibly  be  dispensed  with),  on  the  polished  and  slippery  floor. 
Mrs.  Delany  tells  us  of  another  such  occasion,  when  she  was 
present,  and  when  there  were  only  two  rows  of  chairs  for  the 
company,  King,  Queen,  and  Princesses  filling  the  front  row, 
the  rest  of  the  ladies  filling  the  other  row,  and  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  having  to  stand  against  the  wall  behind.  Mrs. 
Siddons,  standing,  with  a  desk  and  candles  before  her,  read 
two  acts  of  The  Provoked  Husband,  and  Queen  Catherine's 
last  speech  from  Henry  the  Eighth.  This  time  Mrs.  Siddons 
had  apparently  grown  bolder,  for  Mrs.  Delany  states  that  she 
behaved  with  great  propriety,  and  was  allowed  three  pauses 
to  go  into  the  next  room  and  refresh  herself,  for  half  an  hour 
each  time.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  old  courtier  that,  after 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  dismissed  and  their  Majesties  detained  the 
company  to  talk  over  what  had  passed,  she  considered  this 
"  not  the  least  agreeable  part  of  the  entertainment,"  although  she 
was  then  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  not  able  to  make 
her  last  curtsey  until  she  had  been  there  for  five  hours  !  Fanny 
Burney,  who  was  by  no  means  a  worshipper  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
reports  that  George  III  always  spoke  of  her  with  the  warmest 
praise.     One  day  in  this  year  she  notes  in  her  Diary : — 
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" '  I  am  an  enthusiast  for  her,'  cried  the  King,  '  quite  an 
enthusiast.  I  think  there  was  never  any  player  in  my  time 
so  excellent — not  Garrick  himself;  I  own  it ! '  Then  coming 
close  to  me,  who  was  silent,  he  said — '  What  ?  What  ?  '  meaning 
What  say  you  ?  But  I  still  said  nothing ;  I  could  not  concur 
where  I  thought  so  differently ;  and  to  ente"r  into  an  argument 
was  quite  impossible." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Siddons  was  highly  flattered  by  all  this. 
She  wrote  to  Dr.  Whalley  in  September — 

"  My  second  night  was  Douglas^  by  command  of  their 
Majesties,  who  are  gracious  to  me  beyond  expression.  The 
Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  admit  me  to  her 
presence  twice  at  her  house  in  town ;  and  the  other  day,  when 
I  was  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Harcourt,  they  came  there  and  stayed 
all  night.  They  saw  me  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the 
whole  of  the  family  who  were  present  overpowered  me  with 
their  condescension  and  goodness.  ...  I  have  read  to  them 
three  times ;  and  the  other  day  her  Majesty  very  graciously 
sent  me  a  box  of  powders,  which  she  thought  might  be  of  use  to 
me,  and  which  she  said  I  need  not  be  afraid  of,  as  she  always 
took  them  herself  when  in  my  situation.  These  very  superior 
honours,  as  you  may  suppose,  create  me  many  enemies." 

But  if  it  created  many  enemies,  it  doubtless  also  materially 
aided  to  bring  her  more  full  houses ;  and  a  month  or  two  later 
she  tells  the  same  good  friend — 

"  I  have  three  winters'  servitude,  and  then,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  I  hope  to  sit  down  tolerably  easy,  for  you  know 
I  am  not  ambitious  in  my  desires." 

Tate  Wilkinson  speaks  of  the  York  assizes  period  in  1786 
as  the  Sidoxian  Year,  and  declares  that  an  account  of  the 
houses  she  drew  will  appear  almost  incredible,  although  he 
also  mentions  that,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  on  the  last 
night  of  her  acting  there,  when  she  played  Calista,  the  gods 
of  the  upper  gallery  were  so  turbulent  that  not  a  line  could  be 
heard  during  the  whole  play.  But,  he  says,  she  made  over 
£1000  by  her  Yorkshire  expedition,  exclusive  of  the  liberal 
presents  she  received  from  particular  persons  at  York  on  her 
Benefit  night.  Altogether  she  was  extraordinarily  successful 
16 
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and  prosperous  ;  and  had  probably,  for  the  time  at  least, 
revised  her  opinion  that  the  pleasures  of  life  did  not  com- 
pensate for  its  pangs.  In  October  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Whalley, 
informing  him  that — 

"  Eliza  is  the  most  entertaining  creature  in  the  world ; 
Sally  is  vastly  clever;  Maria  and  George  are  beautiful;  and 
Harry  a  boy  with  very  good  parts,  but  not  disposed  to  learn- 
ing. My  husband  is  well :  and  I  have  at  last,  my  friend, 
attained  the  te?i  thousand  pounds  which  I  set  my  heart  upon, 
and  am  now  perfectly  at  ease  with  respect  to  fortune." 

Her  playing  in  London  continued  much  as  usual  in  1786 
and  1787  ;  but  in  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  her  indifferent 
health  did  not  admit  of  the  fatigue  of  a  provincial  tour,  and 
she  spent  several  months  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  her 
friend  Lady  Harcourt.  In  the  following  summer,  after  spend- 
ing several  weeks  with  her  delighted  friends  the  Greatheeds, 
in  Warwickshire,  she  performed  at  Edinburgh,  when  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  presented  her  with  a  massive  silver  tea- 
tray,  inscribed  "  To  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
respect  for  eminent  virtues  and  of  gratitude  for  pleasure  re- 
ceived from  unrivalled  talents."  She  now  frequently  visited 
the  Royal  family,  both  at  Buckingham  House  and  at  Windsor 
Castle ;  and,  curious  enough,  was  the  first  person  to  detect 
any  symptom  of  the  King's  insanity.  One  day,  when  she 
was  at  Windsor,  it  appears,  he  handed  her  a  sheet  of  paper 
bearing  nothing  but  his  signature,  his  intention  presumably 
being  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of  pledging  the  royal  word 
to  any  provision  of  a  pecuniary  nature  which  might  be  most 
agreeable  to  herself.  She  rightly  judged  that  the  King  would 
never  have  done  this  had  he  been  quite  in  his  right  mind,  and, 
without  saying  a  word  to  anybody  else,  she  immediately  took 
the  paper  to  the  Queen,  who  was  grateful  for  her  discretion. 

When  her  brother  became  acting  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
in  October  1788  it  was  naturally  thought  that  she  would 
appear  there  somewhat  more  frequently,  but  on  the  contrary, 
partly  in  consequence  of  ill-health  however,  she  was  absent 
more  often  than  usual.  But  she  made  two  notable  ap- 
pearances, namely,  as  Queen  Catherine  in  Shakespeare's  Henry 
the  Eighth  (the  part  which  she  had  promised  to  play  for  Dr. 
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Johnson  six  years  previously),  in  November  1788,  and  as 
Volumnia  to  her  brother's  Coriolanus,  in  February  1789. 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  not  been  seen  on  the  stage  for  over 
half  a  century,  and  its  production  in  1788  was  an  era  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  play  as  an  acting  piece,  as  well  as  in  Mrs. 
Siddons's  dramatic  career :  for  it  was  at  once  recognised  as, 
and  it  remained  to  the  end  to  be,  one  of  her  finest  repre- 
sentations. Russell,  the  actor,  used  to  tell  a  story  illustrative 
of  her  powerful  acting  in  this  part.  When  the  play  was  once 
performed  at  a  provincial  theatre,  the  actor  who  played  the 
part  of  the  Surveyor  was  met  by  Russell,  coming  off  the  stage, 
just  after  he  had  received  Catherine's  rebuke — 

"  If  I  know  you  well, 
You  were  the  Duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants.     Take  good  heed 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul.     I  say,   take  heed  ! " 

Noticing  that  the  poor  man  was  agitated  and  perspiring, 
Russell  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  "  Matter  !  "  replied 
he,  "  why,  that  woman  plays  as  if  the  thing  were  in  earnest. 
She  looked  me  so  through  and  through  with  her  black 
eyes  that  I  would  not  for  the  world  meet  her  on  the 
stage  again."  Both  Catherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Volumnia  in  Coriolanus  were  matronly  parts  in  which  Mrs. 
Siddons  might  be  fairly  sure  of  retaining  her  popularity  as 
long  as  she  continued  on  the  stage.  Young,  the  actor,  gives  us 
an  interesting  reminiscence  of  her  appearance  in  the  latter  part. 

"  I  remember  her  coming  down  the  stage,  in  the  triumphal 
entry  of  her  son  Coriolanus,  when  her  dumb-show  drew 
plaudits  that  shook  the  building.  She  came  alone,  marching 
and  beating  time  to  the  music ;  rolling  (if  that  be  not  too 
strong  a  term  to  describe  her  motion)  from  side  to  side,  swell- 
ing with  the  triumph  of  her  son.  Such  was  the  intoxication 
of  joy  which  flashed  from  her  eye,  and  lit  up  her  whole  face, 
that  the  effect  was  irresistible.  Coriolanus,  banner,  and 
pageant,  all  went  for  nothing  to  me,  after  she  had  walked  to 
her  place." 

One  day  in  July  1789,  when  George  III  was  cruising 
about  in  the  channel   for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  the  royal 
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party  went  ashore  at  Dorchester.  Fanny  Burney,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  was  strolling  on  the  sands 
with  Mrs.  Gwynn,  when,  she  says  : 

"  We  overtook  a  lady,  of  a  very  majestic  port  and  de- 
meanour, who  solemnly  returned  Mrs.  Gwynn's  salutation,  and 
then  addressed  herself  to  me  with  similar  gravity.  I  saw  a 
face  I  knew ;  but  did  not  immediately  recollect  it  was  Mrs. 
Siddons.  She  is  come  here,  she  says,  solely  for  her  health  : 
she  has  spent  some  days  with  Mrs.  Gwynn  at  General  Har- 
court's.  Her  husband  was  with  her,  and  a  sweet  child.  I 
wished  to  have  tried  if  her  solemnity  would  have  worn  away  by 
length  of  conversation  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  hasten  home." 

Of  course  when  the  Royal  family  found  that  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  they  induced  her  to  perform  at  the 
theatre ;  and  Fanny  records  seeing  her  first  as  Rosalind,  in 
which  her  gaiety  was  "  too  much  like  disguised  gravity  " ;  then 
in  a  tragedy,  which  was  "  exquisite " :  and  finally  as  Mrs. 
Oakley.  The  Queen  always  disliked  tragedy ;  and  Fanny 
says  that  the  honour  of  playing  before  the  Royal  family 
blinded  Mrs.  Siddons  to  the  paucity  of  the  credit  she  acquired 
by  her  efforts  in  comedy.  Some  time  in  the  course  of  this 
year  she  visited  Birmingham,  when,  being  one  day  in  a  shop 
where  busts  of  distinguished  persons  were  sold,  the  shopman, 
not  knowing  who  his  customer  was,  took  down  a  wretchedly 
modelled  one  of  herself,  and  recommended  it  as  a  good  likeness 
of  "  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  actress  that  was  ever  seen 
in  the  world."  Mrs.  Siddons  purchased  the  libellous  piece  of 
statuary,  without  revealing  her  identity ;  but  the  circumstance 
caused  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  modelling  in  clay, — in 
which  years  previously  she  had  already  made  some  attempts, — 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  her  life  it  became  her 
favourite  amusement. 

Although  John  Kemble  was  now  stage-manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  Sheridan  still  continued  to  be  purse-manager ;  and,  as 
Campbell  puts  it,  "  to  get  money  out  of  his  hands  was  known 
to  be  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  strategics  of  dunning."  Partly  on 
this  account,  and  partly  on  account  of  continued  ill-health,  she 
refused  to  engage  at  the  theatre  for  the  season  1789-90.  In 
the  summer  of  1790  she  and  her  husband,  after  placing  their 
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two    daughters,  Sarah    and    Maria,  at    a    boarding-school    at 
Calais,  went  on   to  make  a  tour  in  the  Netherlands.      At  the 
end  of  that  year  she  was  induced  to  return  to  Drury  Lane, 
when,  as  the  London   Chronicle  reports,  the  house  was  crowded 
to  suffocation  to  welcome  her,  and  the  tumultuous  shouting 
and  clapping  of  the  audience  lasted  for  full  five  minutes.      But 
in  the  following  March,  when  she  played  Jane  Shore,  it  was 
remarked  that  "  the  languor  of  indisposition  was  visible  in  her 
countenance,"  and  the  state  of  her  health  prevented  her  from 
playing    more   than   seven    nights   in    all   during    the    season. 
On    the   6th    of   April    Mr.   Siddons    wrote    to    Dr.   Whalley 
reporting  an  enormous  success  on  the  previous  Monday,  when 
there  was  £60  more  in  the  house  than  had  ever  been  known 
or   than  it  was    supposed    old    Drury  could  have    contained. 
Mrs.  Siddons'  health  had  improved,  and  on  the  previous  day 
she  did  the  honours  of  her  house  to  fifty  people  till  near  two 
in  the  morning.      He  also  reports  that  they  have  been  invited 
to  dine  with  the  brother  of  Stanislaus   Poniatowski,  King  of 
Poland,  who  wishes  her  to  make  a  journey  to  Warsaw ;  as  that 
king,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  is  fond  of  all  that  is 
English,  would  give  anything  to  hear  her  read   some  English 
plays.      But   her    health  forbade  any  such  excursion,  even  if 
there  were  no  other  reasons  against  it.      She  was  not  equal  to 
the  fatigue  of  provincial   touring  in  the    succeeding  summer, 
and    after    spending    some    time  at    Newnham    Rectory  with 
Dr.  Whalley  and  at  Guy's  Cliff  with    the    Greatheeds,  went 
on  to  try  the  waters  at   Harrogate.      Meantime  Drury   Lane 
playhouse  had  been    comdemned    and    pulled    down,  so  that 
until   the  new  house  was  ready  in  1794  the  company  had  to 
perform   at  the  Opera    House  in  the    Haymarket.      Sheridan 
now  imagined  that  with  a  company  which  included   Bannister, 
Palmer,  Moody,  Miss  Farren,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  he  could   rely 
entirely    on     comedy,   and     do    without     tragedy    and     Mrs. 
Siddons  altogether.      But  he  found  he  was  mistaken  ;  and  was 
glad  to  engage  her  for    1792—3,  when  she  performed  twenty- 
two  times  during  the  season.      About  this  time  John  Taylor, 
editor  of  the  Sun  newspaper,  and  author  of  the  facetious  story 
of  Monsieur  Tonson,  appears  to  have  proposed  to  Mrs.  Siddons 
that    he    should    write    a    biography    of    her.       Formal     and 
authorised  biographies  of  living  celebrities  had  not  become  the 
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fashion  in  those  days,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  very  sensibly  declined 
the  honour,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter,  which  was 
dated  from  the  house  of  her  old  friend  Dr.  Whalley  in 
August  1793  : — 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  were  to  write  my  praises 
with  the  pen  of  men  and  angels,  I  should  shrink  from  that 
celebrity  which  the  partiality  of  so  kind  a  biographer  would 
confer :  for  how  could  I  read  without  blushes  those  accounts 
of  myself  which  would  be  measures  of  his  friendship,  not 
standards  of  my  worthiness  ?  I  am  content  that  you  should 
deceive  yourself  about  my  talents  and  my  character,  because 
I  have  an  interest,  and  perhaps  a  livelier  interest  than  most 
people,  I  believe,  imagine,  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  think  of  me  at  all.  But  my  friends 
in  general  are  very  much  mistaken  in  my  character.  It  has 
pleased  God  to  place  me  in  a  situation  of  great  publicity,  but 
my  natural  disposition  inclines  me  to  privacy  and  retirement ; 
and  though  the  applause  that  is  the  palm  of  Art  is  necessarily 
sweet  to  my  sense,  yet  sweeter  is  the  still  small  voice  of  tender 
relatives  and  estimable  friends.  You  may  therefore  tell  me 
as  much  as  you  please  of  those  talents  with  which  you  say  I 
am  so  miraculously  gifted,  and  I  will  hear  you  with  pleasure, 
and  pray  for  a  continuance  of  your  illusion.  But  do  not,  / 
conjure  you,  at  least  until  opinion  has  a  little  more  sanctioned 
the  idea,  do  not  bid  all  the  world  gaze,  and  wonder,  and 
certainly  laugh  at  my  yet  feeble  efforts." 

IV 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  now  rebuilt;  and  on  the  21st  of 
April  1794  the  new  house  opened  with  a  performance  of 
Macbeth.  A  few  days  previously  Mrs.  Siddons  had  written  to 
Lady  Harcourt,  saying — 

"  Our  new  theatre  is  the  most  beautiful  that  imagination 
can  paint.  ...  I  am  told  that  the  banquet  is  a  thing  to  go 
and  see  of  itself.  The  scenes  and  dresses  all  new,  and  as 
superb  and  characteristic  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  You 
cannot  conceive  what  I  feel  at  the  prospect  of  acting  there. 
I  daresay  I  shall  be  so  nervous  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  make 
myself  heard  in  the  first  scene." 
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With  the  exception  of  her  Lady  Macbeth,  however,  there 
is  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  the  acting  of  that  season.  In 
July  her  youngest  daughter,  Cecilia,  was  born ;  and  in 
September  we  find  her  writing  to  a  friend  : — 

"  My  whole  family  are  gone  to  Margate,  whither  I  am 
going  also ;  and  nothing  would  make  it  tolerable  to  me,  but 
that  my  husband  and  daughters  are  delighted  with  the  prospect 
before  them.  I  wish  they  could  go  and  enjoy  themselves 
there,  and  leave  me  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  remaining  in 
my  own  convenient  house,  and  taking  care  of  my  baby.  But 
I  am  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  that  half  the  world 
live  for  themselves,  and  the  other  half  for  the  comfort  of  the 
former.  At  least,  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  have  had  no  will 
of  my  own  since  I  can  remember;  and,  indeed,  to  be  just,  I 
fancy  I  should  have  little  delight  in  so  selfish  an  existence." 

Fanny  Burney  had  not  only  been  brought  to  consider 
Mrs.  Siddons's  acting  to  be  "  exquisite,"  but  had  written  a 
tragedy,  entitled  Edivy  and  E/giva,  which  she  doubtless 
considered  equally  exquisite,  and  which  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  in  March  1795.  But  it  was  a  very  poor  play;  and,  as 
the  London  CJironicle  remarked  on  the  morning  following  its 
representation,  not  even  the  benedictions  of  the  three  Bishops, 
whom  the  authoress  had  chosen  for  her  heroes,  could  save  it 
from  being  damned.      Campbell  tells  us  that — 

"  Miss  Burney  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  bringing 
bishops  into  her  tragedy.  At  that  time  there  was  a  liquor 
much  in  popular  use,  called  Bishop :  it  was  a  sort  of  negus  or 
punch,  I  believe,  though  the  origin  of  its  name  I  must  leave 
more  learned  antiquarians  to  determine.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
when  jolly  fellows  met  at  a  tavern,  the  first  order  to  the  waiter 
was — '  Bring  in  the  Bishop.'  Unacquainted  with  the  language 
of  taverns,  Miss  Burney  made  her  King  exclaim,  in  an  early 
scene — '  Bring  in  the  Bishop,'  and  the  summons  filled  the 
audience  with  as  much  hilarity  as  if  they  had  drunk  of  the 
exhilarating  liquor.  They  continued  in  the  best  possible 
humour  throughout  the  piece.  The  dying  scene  made  them 
still  more  jocose,  when  a  passing  stranger  proposed,  in  a  tragic 
tone,  to  carry  the  expiring  heroine  to  the  other  side  of  a  hedge. 
This  hedge,  though  supposed  to  be  situated  remotely  from  any 
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dwelling,  nevertheless  proved  to  be  a  very  accommodating 
retreat ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  wounded  lady  was 
brought  from  behind  it  on  an  elegant  couch,  and,  after  dying 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  was  removed  once  more  to 
the  back  of  the  hedge.  The  solemn  accents  of  the  Siddons 
herself  were  not  a  match  for  this  ludicrous  circumstance ;  and 
she  was  carried  off  amidst  roars  of  mirth." 

In  August  of  this  year,  after  her  return  from  a  tour  in  the 
north,  she  tells  Dr.  Whalley — 

"  I  have  been  travelling  (for  the  first  time  by  myself) 
near  900  miles  this  summer;  have  worked  harder,  I  believe, 
than  anybody  ever  did  before ;  but  I  am  very  well,  thank  God  ! 
and  have  got  a  good  deal  of  money.  Mr.  Siddons  is  a  victim 
to  the  Rheumatism,  and  I  am  persuading  him  to  go  to  Bath. 
.  .  .  We  are  now  at  our  quiet  little  nutshell  upon  Putney 
Heath,  and  a  nice  little  snug  comfortable  place  it  is." 

In  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  the  continued  failure  of 
her  husband's  efforts  to  extract  any  money  out  of  Sheridan, 
she  made  no  appearance  at  the  theatre  in  the  early  part  of 
1796,  when  her  unexplained  absence  gave  rise  to  equally 
malicious  and  absurd  reports.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  in 
March,  she  says : 

"  One  would  think  I  had  already  furnished  conjectures  and 
lies  sufficient  for  public  gossip ;  but  now  the  people  here  begin 
again  with  me.  They  say  that  I  am  mad,  and  that  that  is  the 
reason  of  my  confinement.  I  should  laugh  at  this  rumour 
were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  to  whom  it  may  not 
be  very  advantageous  to  [be  suspected  to]  inherit  so  dreadful 
a  malady ;  and  this  consideration,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
own,  has  made  me  seriously  unhappy.  However,  I  really 
believe  I  am  in  my  sober  senses,  and  most  heartily  do  I  now 
wish  myself  with  you  at  dear  Streatham,  where  I  could, 
as  usual,  forget  all  the  pains  and  torments  of  illness  and  the 
world.      But  I  fear  I  have  now  no  chance  for  such  happiness. 

"  All  sensible  persons  are  convinced  that  Vortigem  is  a 
most  audacious  impostor.  If  he  be  not,  I  can  only  say  that 
Shakespeare's  writings  are  more  unequal  than  those  of  any 
other  man.      I  am  studying  for   Vortigem  and   Almeyda,  and 
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only  scrawl  these  few  lines  for  fear    you    should    have  been 
frightened  at  some  story  of  my  biting  or  barking." 

"  Almeyda  "  was  a  part  in  the  Miss  Lee's  Queen  of  Granada, 
which  she  performed  in  the  following  month ;  but  she  appears 
somehow  to  have  escaped  appearing  in  Ireland's  impudent 
Vortigcrn,  which  Sheridan  thought  the  public  could  be  induced  to 
swallow  as  a  genuine  work  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  which  her 
brother  was  forced  to  play  the  hero.  In  the  course  of  this  season 
she  also  played  for  the  first  time  the  part  of  Roxana  in  Lee's 
Alexander  the  Great  or  the  Rival  Queens.  This  bombastic 
tragedy  had  been  a  great  favourite  with  most  actresses,  from 
the  famous  Madame  Barry  downwards,  in  all  probability  for 
the  reason  that  Lee's  poetry  had  a  much  more  frequent  cap- 
ability for  stage  effect  than  a  mere  reader  would  be  apt  to 
infer  from  the  superabundance  of  the  poet's  extravagance. 
Campbell  relates  that  one  day  when  he  happened  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  "  the  crack-brained  Nathaniel,"  as  he  called 
him,  Mrs.  Siddons  rebuked  him  for  his  uncharitableness  towards 
Lee,  in  a  manner  that  was  more  effective  than  any  censure. 

"  She  discoursed  on  the  merits  of  his  Theodosius ;  drew  a 
brief  and  clear  sketch  of  the  story,  and  quoted,  as  fluently  as 
if  she  had  been  reading  the  play,  from  the  speeches  of  all  its 
characters.  So  charming  a  commentary  on  dramatic  poetry 
I  never  heard,  nor  shall  ever  hear.  It  was  a  higher  treat,  if 
anything  could  be  so,  than  even  her  subsequent  readings  of 
Tragedy — to  be  thus  familiarly  instructed  under  her  own  roof, 
and  with  her  own  lips,  by  the  Tragic  Muse." 

Time  after  time  she  vowed  she  would  never  appear  in 
Drury  Lane  again  until  the  arrears  of  her  salary  were  paid  up  ; 
and  time  after  time  Sheridan  called  on  her,  bringing  no  money, 
but  pledging  his  honour  that  she  should  now  be  paid  if  she 
would  but  perform  ;  when  he  usually  succeeded  in  bringing 
her  in  triumph  along  with  him  to  the  theatre.  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  in  May  1796,  she  says: 

"  Here  I  am,  sitting  alone  in  a  dark  little  room,  in  a 
wretched  inn,  in  a  little  poking  village  called  Newport  Pagnell. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  Manchester,  where  I  am  to  act  for  a  fort- 
night ;  from  whence  I  am  to  be  whirled  to  Liverpool,  there  to 
do  the  same.      From  thence   I  skim  away  to  York  and  Leeds  : 
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and  then,  when  Drury  Lane  opens — who  can  tell  ?  for  it 
depends  upon  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  is  uncertainty  personified. 
I  have  got  ?io  money  from  him  yet  \  and  all  my  last  Benefit,  a 
very  great  one,  was  swept  into  his  treasury,  nor  have  I  seen 
a  shilling  of  it.  Mr.  Siddons  has  made  an  appointment  to 
meet  him  to-day  at  Hammersley's.  As  I  came  away  very 
early,  I  don't  know  the  result  of  the  conference ;  but  unless 
things  are  settled  to  Mr.  Siddons's  satisfaction,  he  is  determined 
to  put  the  affair  into  his  lawyer's  hands." 

In  September,  John  Kemble,  whose  salary  was  likewise  in 
arrear,  resigned  his  post  of  manager,  and  Wroughton  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  Seeing  that  Wroughton,  like  Sheridan, 
disliked  tragedy,  and  was  moreover  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
many  thought  that  this  change  prognosticated  the  reign  of 
comedy  alone  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
But,  in  spite  of  arrears  of  salary  remaining  unpaid,  both  she 
and  her  brother  played  there  during  the  following  season.  On 
the  9th  of  November  she  wrote : — 

"  I  am,  as  you  may  observe,  acting  again  ;  but  how  much 
difficulty  to  get  my  money !  Sheridan  is  certainly  the  greatest 
phenomenon  that  Nature  has  produced  for  centuries.  Our 
theatre  is  going  on,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody.  Very  few 
of  the  actors  are  paid,  and  all  are  vowing  to  withdraw  them- 
selves :  yet  still  we  go  on.      Sheridan  is  certainly  omnipotent." 

But  Sheridan,  or  Wroughton,  or  both  of  them,  made  a 
grievous  mistake  when  for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  variety  they 
put  on  the  stage  such  vapid  productions  as  Thompson's  Edward 
and  Eleanor,  or  Jephson's  Conspiracy.  On  the  third  night  of 
the  last-named  play,  as  the  Public  Advertiser  informs  us,  "the 
Siddons  and  the  Kemble,  at  Drury  Lane,  acted  to  vacancy ; 
the  hollow  sound  of  their  voices  was  the  most  dreary  thing  in 
the  world."  About  this  time,  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  it 
would  be  of  service  to  her  brother  Charles  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  character  of  George  Barnwell  in  Lillo's  play  of 
that  name.  Though  a  fine  and  powerful  piece  of  its  kind,  this 
play  had  fallen  out  of  fashion.  Mrs.  Siddons  had  therefore  to 
go  to  work  diplomatically.  She  one  day  casually  asked  Miss 
Pope  if  she  had  ever  played  Lucy  in  Lillo's  tragedy.  Miss 
Pope  promptly  replied  that  she  never  had  and  never  would 
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play  such  a  part ;  and  then  added  jokingly  that  she  would 
play  Lucy  when  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Millwood.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  part  of  Lucy  in  George  Barnivell  was  sent  to 
Miss  Pope,  who  instantly  returned  it  to  the  prompter  with  an 
indignant  letter ;  but  on  being  informed  that  her  illustrious 
friend  was  really  going  to  play  Millwood,  she  at  once  sent 
back  for  the  part,  with  another  letter  of  apology.  It  was 
acted  in  November ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons  was  generally  thought 
to  have  condescended  to  a  character  beneath  her  dignity. 
But  her  performance  in  the  following  year  of  the  part  of  Agnes 
in  the  same  author's  Fatal  Curiosity  was  counted  amongst  her 
most  wonderful  impersonations.  Young,  the  actor,  stated 
that  Crabb  Robinson  told  him  that  he  was  a  young  lawyer's 
clerk  of  twenty-two  when  he  saw  the  play,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life  he  had  never  felt  such  an  impression  as 
the  acting  of  Mrs.  Siddons  gave  him  in  that  piece.  When 
"  Old  Wilmot "  asked  "  Agnes  "  how  they  should  support  them- 
selves, and  she  produced  the  jewels  of  their  (unknown)  son, 
and  gave  a  remote  hint  at  the  idea  of  murdering  him,  she 
crouched  and  slid  up  to  Wilmot,  with  an  expression  in  her 
face  that  made  the  spectator  creep.  From  that  moment 
Robinson's  respiration  grew  difficult,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  lost  all  command  of  himself.  When  the  murder-scene 
approched,  he  laughed  aloud,  and  there  was  a  general  cry  in  the 
pit  to  turn  him  out.  He  was  being  roughly  handled  in  the 
process  of  ejectment,  when  an  intelligent  woman  amongst  the 
audience  pointed  out  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  He  was 
in  strong  hysterics.  During  the  season  of  1797-8  Mrs. 
Siddons  performed  more  than  forty  times,  including  twenty- 
six  representations  of  Mrs.  Haller  in  The  Stranger,  an  adaptation 
from  Kotzebue,  which  for  several  years  had  great  popularity 
on  the  English  stage.  But  still  the  labourer  remained  without 
her  hire,  and  on  the  7th  of  January  she  writes : — 

"  I  can  get  no  money  from  the  theatre.  My  precious  two 
thousand  pounds  are  swallowed  up  in  that  drowning  gulph 
[i.e.  Sheridan]  from  whom  no  plea  of  right  or  justice  can  save 
its  victims." 

About  the  same  time,  too,  Mr.  Siddons  invested  some  of 
her  savings  in   Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  and  in  other  specula- 
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tions,  which,  though  for  a  short  time  successful,  in    the  end 
entailed  nothing  but  loss. 

But  a  much  worse  misfortune  than  this  was  in  store  for 
her.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  very  devoted  mother ;  and  now,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  her  second  daughter,  Maria,  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  consumption.  In  May  1798  she  wrote 
to  her  old  friend  Tate  Wilkinson  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  My  plans  for  this  summer  are  so  arranged  that  I  have 
no  chance  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  The  illness  of  my 
second  daughter  has  deranged  all  schemes  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit.  I  thank  God  she  is  better ;  but  the  nature  of  her 
constitution  is  such  that  it  will  be  long  ere  we  can  reasonably 
banish  the  fear  of  an  approaching  consumption.  It  is  dread- 
ful to  see  an  innocent,  lovely  young  creature  daily  sinking  under 
the  languor  of  illness,  which  may  terminate  in  death  at  last,  in 
spite  of  the  most  vigilant  tenderness.  A  parent's  misery 
under  this  distress  you  can  more  easily  imagine  than  I  can 
describe ;  but  if  you  are  the  man  I  take  you  for,  you  will  not 
refuse  me  a  favour.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  comfort  to  us 
all  if  you  would  allow  our  dear  Patty  to  come  to  us  on  our 
return  to  town  in  the  autumn,  to  stay  with  us  a  few  months. 
I  am  sure  it  would  do  my  poor  Maria  so  much  good ;  for  the 
physician  tells  me  she  will  require  the  same  confinement  and 
the  same  care  the  next  winter.  And,  let  it  not  offend  the 
pride  of  my  good  friend  when  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  wish  to  defray  the  expense  of  her  journey.  Do,  dear  soul ! 
grant  my  request." 

Both  Maria  and  Sally  Siddons  were  romantically  fond 
of  Tate  Wilkinson's  daughter  Patty,  and  they  each  wrote 
beseeching  her  to  get  her  father's  consent  to  their  mother's 
proposal.  She  came :  but  instead  of  staying  only  a  few 
months,  she  became  a  kind  of  adopted  daughter,  and  remained 
with  Mrs.  Siddons  for  thirty-three  years.  Her  amiable  dis- 
position, and  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  made  her  a 
valuable  inmate  in  the  family ;  and,  as  her  father,  though 
not  wealthy,  was  in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  her 
motives  in  remaining  with  the  Siddonses  were  as  purely 
affectionate  as  those  of  the  friends  who  detained  her.  When 
Patty  Wilkinson  came,  she  was  initiated  into  a  tragic  secret, 
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which  up  to  that  time  Mrs.  Siddons  had  not  revealed  to  her 
husband,  her  brother,  or  any  other  member  of  her  family, 
and  the  full  story  of  which  was  not  fully  revealed  to  the 
world  until    1904. 

Mrs.  Siddons  had  been  familiar  with  Thomas  Lawrence 
from  the  time  when,  at  the  age  of  six,  he  was  brought  forward 
as  an  "  infant  phenomenon "  in  his  father's  hostelry.  The 
story  of  his  extraordinary  career  can  only  be  very  briefly 
referred  to  here.  He  was  the  youngest  of  sixteen  children. 
His  father,  after  trying  innumerable  other  ways  of  getting  a 
living,  became  an  inn-keeper;  and  at  the  Black  Bear  at 
Devizes,  the  precocious  talents  of  this  beautiful  boy  with 
large  bright  eyes  and  long  chestnut  hair  formed  part  of  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests.  His  studio  in  Bath,  before  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  was  the  resort  of  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  place.  Before  he  was  thirteen  he  painted  a 
fine  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Zara,  a  mezzotint  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Burney  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  came  to  London,  set  up  a  studio  in  Leicester  Square, 
and  entered  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1786  or 
1787.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  showed  great  interest  in  him; 
and  by  1789  he  had  painted  portraits  of  several  of  the  Royal 
Family.  In  1 79 1 ,  being  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  ineligible  for  an  A.R.A.,  but  received  the  greater,  and, 
indeed,  unique  honour  of  being  made  a  "  Supplemental 
Associate."  On  the  death  of  Reynolds,  in  1792,  he  was 
appointed  portrait  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  King ;  and  in 
1794,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  he  was  made  R.A. 
When  he  first  set  up  a  studio  in  London,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Siddons's  house  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship ;  Sally  Siddons  being  then  about  twelve 
years  of  age  and  Maria  eight.  In  1792  or  1793,  when  the 
girls  returned  from  school  at  Calais,  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Sally,  and  although  there  was  no  formal 
proposal,  his  suit  was  silently  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Siddons. 
But  before  long,  as  Fanny  Kemble  tells  us  in  her  Records — 

"  He  became  deeply  dejected,  moody,  restless,  and  evidently 
extremely  and  unaccountably  wretched.  Violent  scenes  of 
the  most  painful  emotion,  of  which  the  cause  was  inexplicable 
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and  incomprehensible,  took  place  repeatedly  between  himself 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  to  whom  he  finally,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
self-abandoned  misery,  confessed  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
own  feelings,  and  that  her  younger  daughter,  and  not  the 
elder,  was  the  real  object  of  his  affection  ;  and  ended  by 
imploring  permission  to  transfer  his  addresses  from  the  one 
to  the  other  sister." 

Maria  appears  to  have  been  very  much  in  love  with  him  ; 
but  Sally,  although  she  was  in  love  with  him  also,  agreed  to 
the  transfer  of  his  affections  to  her  sister.  Lawrence  then 
made  a  formal  proposal  for  Maria ;  but  her  parents  would 
not  consent  to  an  engagement  However,  a  common  friend, 
Miss  Bird,  conveyed  notes  for  them,  and  there  were  clandestine 
meetings  at  Lawrence's  studio  in  Greek  Street.  This  went 
on  until  the  beginning  of  1798,  when  Sally  writes  to  a  friend 
saying  that  her  father  has  at  length  consented  to  Lawrence's 
engagement  to  Maria.  In  spite  of  the  precarious  state  of 
M aria's  health,  all  was  happiness  for  a  short  time.  Then,  in 
February  or  March,  Lawrence  became  moody,  dejected,  and 
restless  again  ;  and  finally  confessed  to  Mrs.  Siddons  that 
he  had  altogether  mistaken  his  feelings,  imploring  to  be 
allowed  to  re-transfer  his  allegiance  to  Sally.  The  engage- 
ment with  Maria  was  accordingly  broken  off,  and,  strange 
to  say,  she  seemed  by  no  means  heart-broken  about  it.  But 
Sally,  although  she  had  been  all  along  in  love  with  him,  was 
now  shy  of  committing  herself  to  an  engagement.  In  June 
Mrs.  Siddons  wrote  to  a  friend  saying — 

"  We  are  all  going  to  Clifton,  not  because  it  is  thought 
good  for  Maria,  but  because  she  fancies  that  place ;  and  I 
know  so  well,  from  sad  experience,  how  powerfully  the 
imagination  operates  on  a  feeble  frame,  that  I  hope  from 
the  indulgence  of  her  little  whim  to  reap  some  benefit  from 
the  journey." 

Lawrence  wrote  continually  to  Sally,  and  even  went  to 
Clifton  and  made  an  attempt  to  see  her ;  but  this  was  not 
allowed.  Four  months  later  Maria  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Bristol ;  having  on  her  deathbed  made  Sally  promise  solemnly 
that     she    would     never     become     Lawrence's    wife.       When 
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Lawrence  was  informed  of  this  he  was  frantic,  and  behaved 
like  a  madman  :  rumours  got  about,  at  Bath  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  at  length  the  whole  story  was  told  to  Mr.  Siddons. 
Lawrence  had  gained  a  great  hold  on  the  affections  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  even  at  this  time  she  wrote  saying  that  her 
heart  yearned  towards  the  "  poor  creature."  In  December 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Siddons,  ostensibly  about 
a  picture,  but  really  to  endeavour  to  reopen  communications 
with  them.  Then  he  wrote  to  Sally ;  who  answered  in  so 
decisive  a  manner  that  he  made  no  further  pursuit  of  her. 
Except  Patty  Wilkinson  and  one  other  lady  friend,  nobody 
outside  the  family  was  ever  told  the  details  of  this  love 
tragedy.  To  Mrs.  FitzHugh,  —  wife  of  the  member  for 
Tiverton,  who  for  half  a  lifetime  was  the  attached  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  seldom  spent  a  year  without 
a  visit  to  her  at  her  country  seat,  Bannisters,  near  Southampton, 
— she  wrote  as  follows,  shortly  after  Maria's  death : — 

"  Although  my  mind  is  not  sufficiently  tranquil  to  talk 
much,  yet  the  conviction  of  your  un deviating  affection  impels 
me  to  quiet  your  anxiety  so  far  as  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
tolerably  well.  This  sad  event  I  have  long  been  prepared 
for,  and  bow  with  humble  resignation  to  the  decree  of  that 
merciful  God  who  has  taken  to  Himself  the  dear  angel  I  must 
ever  tenderly  lament.      I  dare  not  trust  myself  farther." 

This  was  not  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  as  we  shall 
see  presently.  But  in  the  meantime  we  may  proceed  with 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  career.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  she  resumed  her  performances  at  Drury  Lane,  which 
were  received  with  the  usual  applause,  although  we  may  infer 
from  an  entry  in  Mrs.  St.  George's  Journal  of  this  date  that 
she  was  not  in  her  usual  form.      Mrs.  St.  George  remarks — 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Siddons  is  less  various  than  formerly,  and 
is  so  perpetually  in  paroxysms  of  agony  that  she  wears  out 
their  effect.  She  does  not  reserve  her  great  guns  .  .  .  for 
critical  situations,  but  fires  them  off  as  minute  guns,  without 
any  discrimination." 

She  was  also  at  this  time    unfortunate    in    some  of   the 
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plays  in  which  she  appeared.  She  was  the  heroine  of  Boaden's 
Aurelio  and  Miranda,  for  example,  a  play  which  the  author 
himself  ingenuously  says  "  was  remarkable  for  the  utter  failure 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts."  Campbell  tells  us,  more  specific- 
ally, that  the  author's  intention  evidently  was  to  make  the 
audience  alternately  sad  and  mirthful ;  but  that  unfortunately 
they  laughed  at  the  most  tragic  passages,  and  looked  very 
grave  at  those  which  were  meant  to  be  comic.  This,  however, 
she  probably  could  not  help  ;  the  play  being  chosen  by  the 
management.  But  soon  afterwards  she  used  all  her  influence 
to  get  an  equally  impossible  tragedy  by  her  friend  Dr. 
Whalley  produced  on  the  stage ;  and  then  all  her  powers  of 
acting  for  three  nights  to  save  it  from  ridicule. 

The  chief  event  of  1799  was  Sheridan's  Pizarro,  an 
adaptation  from  Kotzebue,  which  drew  crowded  houses,  and 
put  much  money  into  Sheridan's  pocket  if  it  did  not  greatly 
benefit  anybody  else  at  the  theatre.  In  April  1800  she 
played  the  part  of  Lady  Jane  in  Joanna  Baillie's  tragedy  of 
De  Montfort.  Although  a  fine  poem,  De  Montfort  had  not 
the  elements  of  a  good  acting  play,  and  would  not  need  to 
be  mentioned  here  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act  the  authoress  gives  what  Campbell  declares 
to  be  "  a  perfect  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons." 

"  Page.   Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 

Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Lady.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends? 

Page.   No,  far  unlike  to  them.     It  is  a  stranger. 

Lady.  How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

Page.   So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 

I  shrank  at  first  in  awe;   but  when  she  smiled, 
For  so  she  did  to  see  me  so  abashed, 
Meth ought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old? 

Page.   Neither,  if  I  right  guess;   but  she  is  fair. 

For  time  has  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
As  he  too  had  been  awed. 

Lady.  The  foolish  stripling ! 

She  has  bewitch'd  thee.     Is  she  large  in  stature? 

Page.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
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I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 

But,  on  a  near  approach,  I  found  in  truth 

She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 
Lady.  What  is  her  garb? 
Page.    I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it : 

She  is  not  deck'd  in  any  gallant  trim, 

But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 

Of  high  habitual  state. 
Lady.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy. 

It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Friberg.  It  is  an  apparition  he  has  seen, 

Or,  it  is  Jane  de  Montfort." 

The  next  tragedy  in  which  she  appeared  was  Godwin's 
Antonio,  which  ran  for  three  nights  only.  This  was  followed 
by  Sotheby's  Julian  and  Agnes.  In  the  course  of  her 
performance  of  the  heroine  in  this  play,  she  had  to  make  her 
exit  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and,  having  to  retire  pre- 
cipitately, she  inadvertently  struck  the  baby's  head  violently 
against  a  door-post.  It  was  fortunately,  and  quite  apparently 
to  the  audience  by  the  sound  it  made,  a  wooden  head,  and  the 
actress  herself  could  not  help  joining  in  the  general  laugh 
which  was  produced  by  the  accident.  In  the  summer  of  1801 
she  made  her  usual  provincial  tour,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  for 
notwithstanding  what  she  had  told  Dr.  Whalley  five  years 
previously,  she  had  not  yet  laid  by  that  provision  for  her 
family  which  she  had  set  her  heart  upon.  On  the  14th  of 
July  she  wrote  from  Preston  to  Mrs.  FitzHugh : — 

"  In  about  a  fortnight  I  expect  to  commence  my  journey 
to  Bath.  Mr.  Siddons  is  there ;  for  he  finds  no  relief  from  his 
Rheumatism  elsewhere.  His  accounts  of  himself  are  less 
favourable  than  those  of  any  one  who  writes  to  me  about  him ; 
but  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  shall  find  him  better  than  he 
himself  thinks ;  for  I  know,  by  sad  experience,  with  what 
difficulty  a  mind  weakened  by  long  and  uninterrupted  suffering 
admits  hope,  much  less  assurance.  I  shall  be  here  till  next 
Saturday,  and  after  that  time,  at  Lancaster  till  Tuesday  the 
29th;  thence  I  shall  go  immediately  to  Bath,  where  I  shall 
have  about  a  month's  quiet,  and  then  begin  to  play  at  Bristol 
for  a  few  nights.  '  Such  resting  finds  the  soul  of  unblest  feet.' 
When  we  shall  come  to  London  is  uncertain,  for  nothing  is 
17 
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settled  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  my 
winter  may  be  spent  in  Dublin  ;  for  I  must  go  on  making,  to 
secure  the  few  comforts  that  I  have  been  able  to  attain  for 
myself  and  my  family.  It  is  providential  for  us  all  that  I  can 
do  so  much.  But  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  that  I  am 
tired,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  at  rest  indeed.  I  hope  yet 
to  see  the  day  when  I  can  be  quiet.  My  mouth  is  not  yet 
well,  though  somewhat  less  exquisitely  painful.  I  have 
become  a  frightful  object  with  it  for  some  time,  and,  I  believe  this 
complaint  has  robbed  me  of  those  poor  remains  of  beauty  once 
admired,  at  least,  which,  in  your  partial  eyes,  I  once  possessed." 

The  complaint  in  her  mouth  here  referred  to  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  symptoms  of  the  erysipelas  which  proved 
fatal  to  her  thirty  years  afterwards.  Later  in  the  year  Mrs. 
Piozzi  wrote  to  Dr.  Whalley  about  it,  calling  it  "  a  strumous 
swelling  in  the  lips,"  and  commending  her  for  the  fortitude  with 
which  she  bore  it.  "  The  longer  one  knows  that  incomparable 
creature,"  adds  Mrs.  Piozzi ;  "  the  more  reasons  spring  up  to 
love  and  esteem  her ;  it  is  to  you  and  Mrs.  Whalley  that  I  owe 
the  happiness  of  her  friendship  and  acquaintance."  She  did 
not  go  to  Dublin  in  the  winter,  as  she  had  anticipated  ;  but 
returned  to  Drury  Lane,  and  performed  over  forty  times. 
This  season  saw  the  latest  (and  last)  of  her  new  characters, 
namely,  that  of  Hermione  in  The  Winter's  Tale.  Her  form 
was  now  becoming  too  matronly  for  juvenile  heroines ;  but  as 
a  representative  of  Hermione  she  was  perfect.  Campbell  says 
she  looked  the  statue  even  to  literal  allusion,  and  "  whilst  the 
drapery  hid  her  lower  limbs,  it  showed  a  beauty  of  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  arms,  that  Praxiteles  might  have  studied.  .  .  . 
The  heart  of  every  one  who  saw  her  as  she  burst  from  the 
resemblance  of  sculpture  into  motion,  and  embraced  her 
daughter  Perdita,  must  throb  and  glow  at  the  recollection." 
Unfortunately  she  had  too  few  opportunities  of  personating 
the  heroines  of  Shakespeare,  for  which  her  genius  was  so 
suitable,  the  public  taste  more  often  demanding  instead  such 
ghastly  abortions  as  Monk  Lewis's  Castle  Spectre.  It  was 
during  the  performance  of  The  Winters  Tale  that  she 
narrowly  escaped  being  burnt  alive.  She  wrote  about  this  to 
Mrs.  FitzHugh  in  April  1 802  : — 
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"  The  other  night  had  nearly  terminated  all  my  exertions  \ 
for  whilst  I  was  standing  for  the  statue  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
my  drapery  flew  over  the  lamps  that  were  placed  behind  the 
pedestal ;  it  caught  fire,  and  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the 
scene-men,  who  most  humanely  crept  on  his  knees  and 
extinguished  it  without  my  knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  I 
might  have  been  burnt  to  death,  or,  at  all  events,  I  should 
have  been  frightened  out  of  my  senses.  Surrounded  as  I  was 
with  muslin,  the  flame  would  have  run  like  wildfire.  The 
bottom  of  the  train  was  entirely  burned.  But  for  the  man's 
promptitude,  it  would  seem  as  if  my  fate  would  have  been 
inevitable.  I  have  well  rewarded  the  good  man,  and  I  regard 
my  deliverance  as  a  most  gracious  interposition  of  Providence." 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  180 1-2,  both  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  resolved  to  have  no  further  dealings  with 
Sheridan,  and  definitely  severed  their  connection  with  Drury 
Lane.  In  May,  accompanied  by  Miss  Wilkinson,  she  left 
London  for  Ireland,  with  her  mind,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  full  of  dark  forebodings.  She  wrote  a  short  note  to 
Campbell  before  her  departure,  in  which  she  expressed  fears  of 
never  seeing  her  friends  in  England  again,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  her  own  death  was  the  calamity  she  anticipated. 
To  Mrs.  Piozzi  she  wrote  as  though  it  was  the  death  of  her 
father  she  feared  : — 

"  Farewell,  my  beloved  friend !  a  long,  long  farewell ! 
Oh,  such  a  day  as  this  has  been  !  to  leave  all  that  is  dear  to 
me.  I  have  been  surrounded  by  my  family,  and  my  eyes 
have  dwelt  with  a  foreboding  tenderness,  too  painful,  on  the 
venerable  face  of  my  dear  father,  that  tells  me  I  shall  look  on 
it  no  more.  I  commit  my  children  to  your  friendly  protection, 
with  a  full  and  perfect  reliance  on  the  goodness  you  have 
always  manifested  towards  your  ever  affectionate  and  faithful 

"  S.  SlDDONS  " 

When  she  took  leave  of  her  old  friend  the  elder  Mr. 
Greatheed,  she  broke  down,  and  told  him  she  was  convinced 
they  would  not  meet  again  until  some  great  calamity  had 
befallen  her.  Mr.  Greatheed's  only  son,  Bertie,  was  then  in 
robust  health ;  and  her  daughter  Sally,  though  an  invalid  in 
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the  winter  time,  was  well  enough  then  to  enjoy  parties  at 
home  and  visits  abroad.  But  before  Mr.  Greatheed  and  she 
did  meet  again,  he  had  lost  his  only  son,  and  she  both  her 
father  and  her  eldest  daughter.  In  Sally's  letter  to  Miss 
Wilkinson  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  we  hear  of  her 
and  Bertie  Greatheed  having  tea  together  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  going  to  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  and  otherwise 
enjoying  themselves.  In  fact  she  seemed  better  than  she  had 
been  for  a  long  time.  Mrs.  Siddons  wrote  to  Mrs  FitzHugh 
in  August,  after  two  months'  acting  in  Dublin,  that  her 
reception  in  the  Irish  capital  had  equalled  her  highest  expecta- 
tions, and  her  profits  gone  beyond  them.  She  then  went  to 
Cork,  where  she  performed  for  several  weeks  ;  and  after  that 
to  Belfast,  where  she  acted  for  a  month,  with  great  applause. 
When  she  returned  to  Dublin  she  found  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  expressing  much  anxiety  about  their  financial 
concerns  ;  stating  that  a  large  sum  had  been  spent  on  their 
house  in  Marlborough  Street,  and  that  a  larger  sum  would  be 
immediately  required  to  fit  out  their  son  George  for  India. 
He  suggested  therefore  that  if  she  did  not  remain  in  Dublin, 
she  should  arrange  to  perform  in  Liverpool.  She  preferred 
Dublin,  and  renewed  her  engagement  there.  But  although 
her  letters  overflow  with  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  "  warm- 
hearted Irish,"  it  was  not  all  honey  and  money  in  Dublin. 
Mr.  Jones,  the  manager,  was  an  overbearing  and  disputatious 
gentleman,  we  are  told,  who  disputed  about  everything,  and 
concluded  every  dispute  by  sending  for  his  solicitor,  so  that  it 
required  much  tact  and  patience  on  her  part  to  fulfil  her 
engagement  without  losing  either  her  dignity  or  her  profits. 
And  there  were  enemies  who  occasionally  spread  about  reports 
to  her  disadvantage.  Just  when  she  had  heard  of  the  death 
of  her  father,  for  example,  she  was  obliged  to  make  a  public 
contradiction  of  a  report  that  she  had  uncharitably  refused  to 
play  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  In  February 
1803  her  son  George  came  over  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  her 
before  his  departure  for  India ;  and  about  the  same  date  she 
had  a  letter  from  Sally  describing  herself  as  well  and  gay. 
On  the  10th  of  March  Mr.  Siddons  wrote  to  Miss  Wilkinson 
that  Sally  was  very  poorly,  but  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  not  to 
be  disturbed  with  the  intelligence.      Miss  Wilkinson,  however, 
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quite  rightly  conceived  it  her  duty  to  show  the  letter,  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  would  have  set  off  for  England,  but  that  the 
equinoctial  gales  had  set  in,  and  no  vessel  durst  leave  the 
harbour.  Two  days  later  a  letter  from  her  husband  to  herself 
gave  a  better  report  of  Sally's  health,  and  advised  her  to  go  on 
to  Cork  as  she  had  arranged  to  do.  She  went ;  but  in  a  state 
of  feverish  anxiety ;  as  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  FitzHugh, 
dated  the  21st  of  March,  shows: — 

"  My  DEAR  FRIEND, — How  shall  I  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  all  your  kindness  to  me  ?  You  know  my  heart,  and  I  may 
spare  my  words  ;  for,  God  knows,  my  mind  is  in  so  distracted 
a  state  that  I  can  hardly  write  or  speak  rationally.  Oh  !  why 
did  not  Mr.  Siddons  tell  me  when  she  was  first  taken  so  ill  ?  I 
should  then  have  got  clear  of  this  engagement,  and  what  a 
world  of  wretchedness  and  anxiety  would  have  been  spared  to 
me !  And  yet,  good  God !  how  should  I  have  crossed  the 
sea  ?  For  a  fortnight  past  it  has  been  so  dangerous  that 
nothing  but  wherries  have  ventured  to  the  Holy  Head  ;  but 
yet  I  think  I  should  have  put  myself  into  one  of  them,  if  I 
could  have  known  that  my  poor  dear  girl  was  so  ill.  Oh ! 
tell  me  all  about  her.  I  am  almost  broken-hearted,  though 
the  last  accounts  tell  me  that  she  has  been  mending  for  several 
days.  Has  she  wished  for  me  ?  but  I  know,  I  feel,  that  she 
has.  The  dear  creature  used  to  think  it  weakness  in  me  when 
I  told  her  of  the  possibility  of  what  might  be  endured  from 
illness,  when  that  tremendous  element  divides  one  from  one's 
family.  Would  to  God  I  were  at  her  bedside !  It  would  be 
for  me  then  to  suffer  with  resignation  what  I  cannot  now 
support  with  any  fortitude.  If  anything  could  relieve  the 
misery  I  feel,  it  would  be  that  my  dear  and  inestimable  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys  had  her  under  his  care.  Pray  tell  him  this,  and 
ask  him  to  write  me  a  word  of  comfort.  Will  you  believe 
that  I  must  play  to-night,  and  can  you  imagine  any  wretched- 
ness like  it  in  this  terrible  state  of  mind  ?  For  a  moment  I 
comfort  myself  by  reflecting  on  the  strength  of  the  dear 
creature's  constitution,  which  has  so  often  rallied,  to  the 
astonishment  of  us  all,  under  similar  serious  attacks.  Then 
again,  when  I  think  of  the  frail  tenure  of  human  existence, 
my   heart    fails,    and  sinks  with  dejection.      God  bless  you  ! 
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The  suspense  that  distance  keeps   me  in  you   may  imagine, 
but  it   cannot  be  described.      Adieu — your  ever  affectionate, 

"  S.  S." 
Mrs.  FitzHugh  and  Mr.  Siddons  both  wrote  to  her ;  but 
owing  to  the  stormy  weather  the  Cork  packet  arrived  irregularly, 
and  she  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  agony  by  the 
non-arrival  of  letters.  At  the  end  of  a  week  she  received 
news  which  was  so  unfavourable  that  the  Cork  manager 
humanely  allowed  her,  though  at  great  loss  to  himself,  to 
break  off  her  engagement;  and  she  and  Miss  Wilkinson  set 
off  for  Dublin,  en  route  for  England.  At  Dublin  they  were 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  her  misery  was  still  farther 
increased  by  finding  no  letters  there,  as  Mrs.  FitzHugh,  not 
knowing  of  her  departure,  had  continued  to  write  to  Cork. 
On  the  2nd  of  April  she  wrote : — 

"  I  am  perfectly  astonished,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  have 
not  heard  from  you,  after  begging  it  so  earnestly.  Good 
God !  what  can  be  the  reason  that  intelligence  must  be 
extorted,  as  it  were,  in  circumstances  like  mine.  ...  I  hope 
to  sail  to-night,  and  to  reach  London  on  the  third  day.  God 
knows  when  that  will  be.  Oh  God  !  what  a  home  to  return 
to,  after  all  I  have  been  doing !  and  what  a  prospect  to  the 
end  of  my  days  !  " 

She  had  crossed  to   Holyhead,  and    travelled    rapidly   as 

far  as   Shrewsbury,  when   a    letter    met    her    there    from   Mr. 

Siddons,   acknowledging    Sally's    danger,   but   praying   her   to 

remember  the  preciousness  of  her  own  life,  and  not  to  endanger 

it  by  over-rapid  travelling.     A  few  hours  only  after  this  letter 

had  been  written    Sally  breathed  her   last  ;    and  while    Mrs. 

Siddons   was    reading   it,   a    messenger   from    London    called 

Miss  Wilkinson   out   of  the   room   to   inform   her  of  the  fact. 

She  would  have  broken  the  sad  news  gradually,  but  her  face 

betrayed  her ;  and  the  bereaved  mother,  as   Miss  Wilkinson's 

diary  tells  us,  sank  into   a  state  of  speechless    despondency, 

and  lay  for  a  day  or  two  at  Shrewsbury,  cold  and  torpid   as 

stone.     The  severe  agitation  she   had  gone  through  brought 

on  a  serious  illness ;  and  in  June  she  was  sent  to  Cheltenham. 

From  that  place  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  FitzHugh  : — 

"  The  serenity  of  the  place,  the  sweet  air  and   scenery  of 
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my  cottage,  and  the  medicinal  effects  of  the  waters,  have  done 
some  good  to  my  shattered  constitution.  ...  I  am  unable, 
at  times,  to  reconcile  myself  to  my  fate.  The  darling  being 
for  whom  I  mourn  is  assuredly  released  from  a  life  of  suffering, 
and  numbered  among  the  blessed  spirits  made  perfect.  But 
to  be  separated  for  ever,  in  spite  of  reason,  and  in  spite 
of  religion,  is,  at  times,  too  much  for  me." 

Her  youngest  daughter  Cecila  came  home  from  school  to 
stay  with  her  at  Birch  Farm,  Cheltenham ;  and  while  there 
she  was  visited  by  Sally's  attached  friend,  Dorothy  Place,  by 
her  brother  John,  and  by  Charles  Moore,  an  affectionate  friend 
and  admirer  of  Sally.  In  July  the  whole  party  made  an 
excursion  among  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Wye ;  and  after 
this  Mrs.  Siddons  went  to  stay  for  a  time  with  Mrs. 
FitzHugh  at  Bannisters.  How  far  Lawrence  was  responsible 
for  the  early  death  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  two  daughters  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  They  were  both  exceedingly  delicate 
young  women,  with  a  tendency  to  consumption,  and  Maria's 
condition  was  already  grave  when  Lawrence  became  engaged 
to  her.  But  Fanny  Kemble  thinks  that  the  malady,  in  both  the 
girls,  was  probably  developed  and  accelerated  in  its  progress 
by  all  the  bitterness  and  complicated  difficulties  of  the  disastrous 
double  courtship.  Five  or  six  months  after  Maria's  death, 
Lawrence  was  reported  to  be  engaged  to  a  lady  at  Clapham. 
Shortly  after  that  Sally  wrote  to  a  friend  saying  that  she  had 
passed  him  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  "  whenever  I  meet 
his  eyes,  with  that  glance  that  pierces  through  and  through 
one,  it  is  like  an  electric  stroke  to  me."  In  the  early  part  of 
1800  Mrs.  Siddons  seems  to  have  renewed  some  degree  of 
intercourse  with  him  at  the  theatre,  though  not  at  her  house ; 
and  in  December  of  that  year  she  wrote  to  say  she  was 
satisfied  he  was  tired  of  fighting  windmills,  of  which  she  was 
truly  glad,  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  her  daughter's  and  her 
own.  After  Sally's  death  they  never  met  again  ;  but  she  had 
so  much  regard  still  left  for  him  that  not  long  before  her  death 
she  expressed  the  wish  that  he  and  her  brother  Charles 
should  carry  her  to  her  grave.  Lawrence's  personal  fascina- 
tion was  extraordinary.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
with  a   beautiful   face,   most   agreeable    manners,  and    a    fine 
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voice.  George  the  Fourth  (who  was  presumably  an  authority 
on  that  subject  if  on  nothing  else)  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
high-bred  gentleman.  He  was  always  a  ladies'  man ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  published  correspondence  is  addressed  to 
women.  He  was  always  fancying  himself  in  love  with  some 
one  or  other  of  them,  and  causing  much  fluttering  of  female 
hearts.  It  is  said  that  "  he  could  not  write  a  common  answer 
to  a  dinner  invitation  without  its  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
billet  doux ;  the  very  commonest  conversation  was  held  in  that 
soft  low  whisper  and  with  that  tone  of  deference  and  interest 
which  are  so  unusual  and  so  calculated  to  please."  None  of 
his  flirtations,  however,  seem  to  have  led  to  serious  trouble 
except  those  with  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  His  artistic 
career  was  one  of  unbroken  success.  He  was  knighted  in 
1 815;  became  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1820; 
and  when  he  died  (a  year  before  Mrs.  Siddons)  in  1830,  he 
was  buried  beside  Wren  and  Reynolds  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Mrs.  Siddons's  niece,  Fanny  Kemble,  records  that  from  the 
time  of  her  first  appearance  in  1829  until  his  death  he  was 
unwearied  in  acts  of  friendly  and  affectionate  kindness  towards 
her.  But  she  thinks  that,  being  a  romantic  girl  with  a  most 
excitable  imagination,  his  sudden  death  in  the  following  year 
was  fortunate  for  her.  Such  was  "  the  melancholy  charm  of 
his  countenance,  the  elegant  distinction  of  his  person,  the 
exquisite  refined  gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manner,"  that  a 
very  dangerous  fascination  was  added  to  her  sense  of  gratitude 
for  his  kindness ;  and  she  declares — 

"  I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  had  our  intercourse 
continued  ...  in  spite  of  the  forty  years'  difference  in  our 
ages,  and  my  knowledge  of  his  disastrous  relations  with  my 
cousins,  I  should  have  become  in  love  with  him  myself,  and 
been  the  fourth  member  of  our  family  whose  life  he  would 
have  disturbed  and  embittered." 

Fanny  adds  the  curious  circumstance,  which  she  declares 
she  knew  to  be  a  fact,  that  at  Lawrence's  death,  a  lady,  who 
had  been  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Kemble  family  for 
many  years,  put  on  widow's  weeds  for  him,  in  the  full  per- 
suasion that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  married  her. 
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V 


We  left  Mrs.  Siddons  seeking  quiet  and  consolation  in  the 
society  of  Mrs.  FitzHugh  at  Bannisters.  From  that  retreat 
she  wrote  in  August  saying — 

"  I  shall  leave  this  place  on  the  4th  of  next  month,  and 
will  write  again  as  soon  as  I  can  after  I  get  to  town.  I  shall 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands,  and  upon  my 
head  and  heart  many  imperious  claims.  I  find  it  is  utter 
folly  in  me  to  think  that  I  am  ever  to  live  one  day  for 
myself,  while  these  various  claims,  dear  and  tender  as  they 
must  always  be,  exist.  Nothing  but  my  brother  could  have 
induced  me  to  appear  again  in  public ;  but  his  interest  and 
honour  must  always  be  most  dear  to  me." 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  John  Kemble  had  become 
not  only  acting  manager,  but  also  a  shareholder,  in  Covent 
Garden  ;  having  paid  down  £10,000,  and  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  £23,000,  which  was  the  estimated  value  of  his  sixth 
share,  to  be  wiped  off  by  the  accumulation  of  his  profits  as 
actor  and  manager.  Whatever  other  anxieties  she  may  have 
had,  after  this  date  Mrs.  Siddons  never  had  to  fear  that  her 
salary  would  not  be  paid.  In  1804-5,  sne  received  £20  a 
night;  in  1805-6,  it  averaged  £27  a  night;  in  1806-7  it 
was  thirty  guineas  a  night;  and  in  1 811- 12  fifty  guineas  a 
night.  She  performed  no  new  character  to  the  end  of  her 
career ;  but  in  the  old  ones  she  made  astonishing  exertion  ; 
playing  on  sixty  nights  between  September  1 8 1 3  and  May 
1 804.  On  the  first  night  of  the  performance  of  Pizarro, 
some  difficulty  was  caused  by  George  Frederick  Cooke,  who 
was  too  drunk  to  articulate  his  part.  He  tottered  forward, 
and  made  a  maudlin  attempt  to  change  the  indignation  of  the 
audience  into  sympathy  by  pretending  illness.  But  when  he 
laid  his  hand  impressively  on  his  chest,  and  turned  up  his 
eyes,  as  he  hiccupped  out  the  words,  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
my  old  complaint,"  the  derisive  laughter  and  hisses  of  the 
audience  drove  him  from  the  stage ;  and  his  part  had  to  be 
read  by  young  Henry  Siddons. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  Mrs.  Siddons    had    a    severe 
attack  of  lumbago,  and  she  and  her  husband,  who  had  long 
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suffered  from  the  same  complaint,  took  a  cottage  at 
Hampstead,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  air.  But  it  suited 
neither  of  them.  She  was  confined  for  weeks  to  her  bed,  and 
when  she  recovered  he  relapsed.  He  therefore  went  off  to  try 
the  Bath  waters  once  more ;  and  she  and  Miss  Wilkinson, 
having  no  need  of  the  large  house  in  Marlborough  Street, 
took  lodgings  over  an  upholsterer's  in  Princes  Street,  Hanover 
Square.  One  day,  on  looking  at  her  landlord's  card,  she 
found  he  was  also  an  undertaker,  whereupon  she  jokingly 
remarked,  "  Well,  Mr.  Nixon,  I  bespeak  you  to  bury  me." 
Twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Nixon  did  conduct  her 
funeral.  She  performed  only  once  during  the  whole  season 
of  1804—5.  Her  health  was  feeble;  but  the  main  cause  was 
the  strange  rage  for  the  acting  of  the  boy  Betty.  Most  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  of  the  day,  including  Kemble,  con- 
sidered themselves  obliged  to  act  with  "  the  Young  Roscius," 
as  he  was  called,  who  was  so  run  after  that  in  fifty-six  nights 
he  realised  a  fortune  of  £3 4,000.  But  Mrs.  Siddons  never 
condescended  to  do  so.  She  went  to  see  him ;  and  when 
Lord  Abercorn  came  into  her  box  after  the  play  and  told  her 
that  that  boy  would  eclipse  any  acting  which  had  heretofore 
been  seen  in  England,  she  replied  emphatically,  "  My  Lord, 
he  is  a  very  clever,  pretty  boy,  but  nothing  more.'' 

In  April  1805  Mrs.  Siddons  bought  and  fitted  up  for 
herself  a  cottage  or  farmhouse  at  Westbourne,  building  an 
additional  room  as  a  studio  for  her  statuary  work,  and  laying 
out  a  shrubbery  and  garden  with  much  elegance.  The  place 
is  now  the  site  of  a  great  London  railway  terminus ;  but  then 
it  was  on  the  edge  of  the  country,  and  surrounded  by  green 
fields.  Mr.  Siddons  spent  a  few  weeks  with  her  there ;  but 
he  now  found  it  necessary  to  make  his  permanent  abode  at 
Bath,  as  he  could  find  no  relief  from  his  rheumatism  any- 
where else.  It  was  currently  reported  that  incompatibility  of 
temper  had  caused  them  to  have  a  formal  separation ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  really  no  ground  for  any  such 
supposition ;  and  Campbell,  who  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  says  that  the  report  was  absolutely  without  founda- 
tion. To  say  that  they  never  had  a  dispute  would  be 
absurd :  few  married  couples  could  truthfully  apply  for  the 
Dunmow  Flitch.      But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
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ever  had  such  differences  as  to  interfere  with  their  firm  and 
mutual  regard.  Mrs.  Siddons  could  not  live  at  Bath  during 
the  winter,  on  account  of  her  profession ;  and  in  the  summer 
the  sultry  air  of  the  place  was  much  too  relaxing  for  her 
constitution  ;  but  Campbell  says  that  they  lived  together  as 
much  as  circumstances  would  permit  during  the  remainder 
of  Mr.  Siddons's  life.  He  had  not  given  up  his  habit  of 
versifying ;  and  when  she  established  herself  at  Westbourne 
he  produced  the  following  lines  in  celebration  of  the  place : — 

"Would  you  I'd  Westbourne  Farm  describe? 
I'll  do  it  then,  and  free  from  gall ; 
For  sure  it  would  be  sin  to  gibe 
A  thing  so  pretty  and  so  small. 

The  poplar  walk,  if  you  have  strength, 

Will  take  a  minute's  time  to  step  it ; 
Nay,  certes,  'tis  of  such  a  length, 

'Twould  almost  tire  a  frog  to  leap  it. 

But  when  the  pleasure-ground  is  seen, 

Then  what  a  burst  comes  on  the  view  ! 
Its  level  walk,  its  shaven  green, 

For  which  a  razor's  stroke  would  do. 

Now,  pray  be  cautious  when  you  enter, 

And  curb  your  strides  from  much  expansion  ; 

Three  paces  take  you  to  the  centre, 

Three  more,  you're  close  against  the  mansion. 

The  mansion,   cottage,  house,  or  hut, 

Call't  what  you  will,  has  room  within 
To  lodge  the  King  of  Lilliput, 

But  not  his  Court,  nor  yet  his  Queen. 

The  kitchen-garden,  true  to  keeping, 

Has  length  and  breadth  and  width  so  plenty, 

A  snail,  if  fairly  set  a-creeping, 

Could  scarce  go  round  while  you  told  twenty. 

Perhaps  you'll  cry,  on  hearing  this, 

What !  everything  so  very  small  ? 
No :  she  that  made  it  what  it  is, 

Has  greatness  that  makes  up  for  all." 

Campbell  quotes  a  letter  dated  1 6th  December  1804, 
relating  to  a  transient  difference  between  them,  as  showing 
that  their  conjugal  disputes  were  of  no  exasperated  nature. 
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"  My  DEAR  Sid, — I  am  really  sorry  that  my  little  flash 
of  merriment  should  have  been  taken  so  seriously,  for  I  am 
sure,  however  we  may  differ  in  trifles,  we  can  never  cease  to 
love  each  other.  You  wish  me  to  say  what  I  expect  to 
have  done — I  can  expect  nothing  more  than  you  yourself 
have  designed  me  in  your  will.  Be  (as  you  ought  to  be) 
the  master  of  all  while  God  permits,  but,  in  case  of  your 
death,  only  let  me  be  put  out  of  the  power  of  any  person 
living.  This  is  all  that  I  desire;  and  I  think  that  you 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  it  is  reasonable  and  proper. 
Your  ever  affectionate  and  faithful  S.  S." 

In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  as  the  law  stood  in  those  days,  all  Mrs.  Siddons's 
earnings  became  the  absolute  property  of  her  husband ;  and 
that  in  case  of  his  predeceasing  her,  the  bulk  of  her 
accumulated  savings  would  have  gone  to  other  people  unless 
he  specifically  bequeathed  them  to  her  by  will. 

During  the  summer  vacation  she  visited  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin,  with  the  accustomed  success ;  and  in  the  season  of 
1805—6  she  acted  forty-five  times  at  Covent  Garden.  In 
1 806-7  ner  Covent  Garden  season  was  again  a  full  one ; 
including  the  representation  of  Lady  Randolph,  Mrs. 
Beverley,  and  Euphrasia  once ;  Elvira,  and  Isabella  in  the 
Fatal  Marriage  twice;  Lady  Macbeth  (to  Cooke's  Macbeth) 
five  times ;  Queen  Catherine  seven  times ;  and  Volumnia 
fifteen  times.  Although  his  vogue  in  London  had  died  out, 
the  Young  Roscius  was  still  greatly  run  after  in  the  provinces. 
Mrs.  Siddons  writes  from  Liverpool  in  July  1807,  saying — 

"  The  houses  are  tolerably  good.  I  can't  expect  to  be 
followed  like  that  great  genius  Master  Betty,  you  know ;  but 
I  hope  to  put  about  £1000  into  my  pocket  this  summer. 
'Tis  better  to  work  hard  for  a  time  and  have  done  with  it. 
If  I  can  but  add  but  three  hundred  a  year  to  my  present 
income,  I  shall  be  perfectly  well  provided  for ;  and  I  am 
resolved,  when  that  is  accomplished,  to  make  no  more 
positive  engagements  in  summer.  I  trust  that  God  in  His 
great  mercy  will  enable  me  to  do  it ;  and  then,  oh  how  lazy, 
and  saucy,  and  happy  will  I  be !  You  will  have  something 
to  do,  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear,  to  keep  me  in  order." 
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Her  season  at  Covent  Garden  was  cut  short  early  in 
December  by  news  of  her  husband's  illness.  She  went  down 
to  Bath  ;  stayed  six  weeks  with  him  ;  and  when  she  left  him, 
apparently  restored  to  his  normal  state  in  February  1808,  he 
promised  to  spend  part  of  the  next  summer  with  her  at 
Westbourne.  But  within  a  month  of  her  departure  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  on  the  1  ith  of  March  he  expired. 
At  the  time  she  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  performances  at 
Edinburgh,  which,  of  course,  were  immediately  stopped ;  and 
she  at  once  came  home  to  Westbourne.  On  the  29th  of  March 
she  thus  referred  to  her  loss  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Piozzi — 

"  There  is  something  so  awful  in  this  sudden  dissolution 
of  so  long  a  connection  that  I  shall  feel  it  longer  than  I  shall 
speak  of  it.  May  I  die  the  death  of  my  honest  worthy 
husband  !  and  may  those  to  whom  I  am  dear  remember  me 
when  I  am  gone  as  I  remember  him, — forgetting  and 
forgiving  all  my  errors,  and  recollecting  only  my  quietness  of 
spirit  and  singleness  of  heart.  Remember  me  to  your  dear 
Mr.  Piozzi.  My  head  is  still  so  dull  with  this  stunning 
surprise  that  I  cannot  see  what  I  write." 

She  had  acted  but  a  few  nights  in  the  following  season, 
when,  on  the  20th  of  September,  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  together  with  all  the  scenery, 
the  wardrobe,  the  organ  bequeathed  by  Handel,  unpublished 
music  by  distinguished  composers,  and  other  property  of  all 
descriptions,  to  the  value  ^150,000.  Three  months  later 
the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  and 
more  splendid  theatre  in  Covent  Garden.  Meanwhile  the 
company  transferred  themselves  first  to  the  Opera  House, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  It  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  busiest  seasons;  for  between  the  12th  of 
September  1808  and  the  3rd  of  May  1809  she  performed 
forty-two  times, — Belvidera,  Isabella,  Elvira,  Lady  Randolph, 
and  Euphrasia,  once  each  ;  Mrs.  Haller  and  Zara  three  times 
each ;  Queen  Catherine  seven  times ;  and  Lady  Macbeth 
fifteen  times.  In  the  summer  a  visit  to  Scotland,  which  was 
as  successful  as  usual  professionally,  was  also  particularly 
gratifying  to  her  from  her  frequent  meetings  with  Henry 
Erskine,  James  Ballantyne,  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Stirlings  of 
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Drumpeller,  with   the   last   named   of  whom    she   stayed    for 
some  time  at  their  seat  near  Glasgow. 

The  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  opened  on  the  18th 
of  September  1809,  two  days  under  a  twelvemonth  from  the 
day  of  the  destruction  of  its  predecessor ;  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  season  Mrs.  Siddons  was  prevented  from  acting 
by  the  O.P.  (old  prices)  riots.  The  public  were  offended 
because  of  an  increase  in  prices,  the  pit  having  been  raised 
from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  and  the  boxes  from  6s.  to  7s.  Kemble 
said  that  this  was  necessary  to  cover  the  great  expense 
attendant  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  theatre :  but  the  public 
would  have  it  that  they  were  being  mulcted  to  enable  Kemble 
to  make  extraordinary  accommodation  in  the  way  of  private 
boxes  for  the  aristocracy,  and  to  pay  enormous  salaries  to 
foreigners,  such  as  Madame  Catalani.  Before  six  o'clock 
on  the  1 8  th  of  September  the  house  was  full  to  overflowing, 
while  yet  three  times  the  number  of  those  who  had  gained 
admittance  thronged  its  entrances  and  approaches.  A 
contemporary  account  states  that — 

"  Mr.  Kemble  made  his  appearance  in  the  costume  of 
Macbeth,  amidst  volleys  of  hissing,  hooting,  groans,  and 
catcalls.  He  made  an  address,  but  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
it.  His  attitudes  were  imposing,  but  in  vain.  .  .  .  The 
play  proceeded  in  pantomime ;  not  a  word  was  heard,  save 
now  and  then  the  deeply  modulated  tones  of  the  bewitching 
Siddons.  On  her  entrance  she  seemed  disturbed  by  the 
clamour,  but  in  the  progressive  stages  of  her  action  she 
went  through  her  part  with  wonderful  composure.  Kemble 
appeared  greatly  agitated,  yet  in  no  instance  did  his  trouble 
interrupt  him  in  carrying  on  the  cunning  of  the  scene. 
Perhaps  a  finer  dumb  show  was  never  witnessed." 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on  night  after  night  till  the  end 
of  the  week,  when  Kemble's  proposal  that  the  matter  should 
be  put  to  the  arbitration  of  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
others,  was  agreed  to  by  the  rioters.  Pending  the  report  of 
the  committee  the  theatre  was  closed ;  but  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  not  considered  satisfactory,  and  when  the 
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theatre  reopened  the  uproar  was  greater  than  ever.  At  length 
Kemble  was  obliged  to  give  in.  On  the  2nd  of  December, 
Mrs.  Siddons  tells  her  friend  Mrs.  FitzHugh — 

"  Could  I  once  feel  that  my  poor  brother's  anxiety 
about  the  theatre  was  at  an  end,  I  should  be,  marvellous  to 
say,  as  well  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  '  But  only  conceive  what 
a  state  he  must  have  been  in,  however  good  a  face  he  might 
put  upon  the  business,  for  upwards  of  three  months ;  and 
think  what  his  poor  wife  and  I  must  have  suffered,  when,  for 
weeks  together,  such  were  the  outrages  committed  on  his 
house  and  otherwise  that  I  trembled  even  for  his  personal  safety  : 
she,  poor  soul,  living  with  ladders  at  her  windows,  in  order  to 
make  her  escape  through  the  garden  in  case  of  attack.  Mrs. 
Kemble  tells  me  his  nerves  are  much  shaken.  What  a  time  it  has 
been  with  us  all ;  beginning  with  fire,  and  continued  with  fury  ! " 

This  was  not  Mrs.  Siddons's  only  trouble  about  this  time : 
she  endured  much  suffering  also  over  a  matter  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  either  Boaden  or  Campbell.  In 
the  course  of  1809  a  pamphlet  was  published  entitled  Mrs. 
Galindo' s  Letter  to  Mrs.  Siddons  :  being  a  circumstantial  Detail 
of  Mrs.  Siddons's  Life  for  the  last  seven  years  ;  with  several  of 
her  letters.  It  was  printed  for  the  authoress,  and  sold  by  Jones 
of  Newgate  at  the  price  of  5  s.  Mrs.  Galindo's  letter  occupies 
forty-two  pages,  and  there  are  twenty  letters  from  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Mrs.  Galindo,  in  this  pamphlet  charges  Mrs.  Siddons  with  the 
principal  misfortunes  of  her  life,  and  describes  herself  as  "  your 
victim  now  for  seven  miserable  years."  When  Mrs.  Siddons 
visited  Dublin,  accompanied  by  Miss  Wilkinson,  in  the  summer 
season  of  1802,  we  are  told,  she  frequently  acted  with  Mrs. 
Galindo,  and  highly  praised  her  performances. 

"  I  then  had  a  curricle,  in  which  I  proposed  to  you  to  take 
the  air,  as  a  more  refreshing  exercise  than  in  a  covered  carriage. 
You  accepted  my  offer,  and  Mr.  Galindo  drove  you  an  airing  one 
morning.  You  appeared  delighted  with  your  ride,  upon  which 
I  requested  you  might  use  my  carriage  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
You  literally  took  me  at  my  word,  for  from  that  time  I  was 
literally  excluded  from  it." 

But  this  was  a  comparatively  small  matter.     Mr.  Galindo 
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was  young  enough  to  have  been  Mrs.  Siddons's  son ;  but  not 
only,  we  are  told,  did  he  become  infatuated  with  her ;  she  also 
became  infatuated  with  him. 

"  About  this  period  you  proposed  to  Mr.  Jones  to  perform 
Hamlet,  I  now  believe  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  taught 
fencing  by  Mr.  Galindo,  for  by  so  doing  you  had  an  excuse 
to  have  him  constantly  with  you,  to  the  exclusion  of  my 
company,  as  you  said  you  could  not  be  instructed  while  any 
person  looked  on." 

When  Mrs.  Siddons  was  to  perform  at  Cork  and  Limerick, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galindo  renewed  their  engagements  at  those 
places,  and  when  they  travelled  thither  Mrs.  Galindo  had  to 
travel  with  Miss  Wilkinson  in  the  stage,  while  Mr.  Galindo 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  drove  together  in  the  curricle.  At  Limerick 
and  at  Cork,  he  generally  drove  Mrs.  Siddons  out  each  morning, 
and  whether  engaged  at  the  theatre  or  not,  spent  the  whole 
of  his  time  with  her.  During  the  following  winter  season  in 
Dublin  matters  became  if  anything  worse,  for — 

"  As  if  your  passion  for  Mr.  Galindo  had  overcome  all 
considerations  for  propriety,  you  never  suffered  him  to  be 
from  your  side ;  he  spent  all  the  day  and  half  the  night  with 
you,  scarcely  ever  returning  home  sooner  than  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  in  the  morning." 

Mrs.  Galindo  declares  that  she  complained  to  Mrs.  Siddons 
about  her  husband's  perpetual  absence,  but  that  it  made  not 
the  slightest  difference  in  their  conduct.  In  the  following 
year,  Mrs.  Siddons  wrote  from  London  to  Mr.  Galindo  saying 
she  had  procured  an  engagement  for  Mrs.  Galindo  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  To  Mrs.  Galindo  it  appeared  a  very  indifferent 
one,  but  her  husband  insisted  on  her  accepting  it,  and  also  on 
her  writing  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  Mr.  Galindo 
left  Dublin  for  London  on  the  1st  of  February  1804:  Mrs. 
Galindo  had  to  stay  behind  seven  months  longer.  During 
that  time  she  received  only  one  short  letter  from  Mrs.  Siddons ; 
but  "  the  point  was  gained  .  .  .  nothing  further  was  necessary 
than,  if  possible,  to  contrive  to  make  me  remain  there."  When 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  ill,  and  confined  to  bed  in  a  house  she  had 
taken  at  Hampstead,  Mr.  Galindo  was  a  constant  visitor,  and 
always  stayed    the   night,  sleeping  on  a  sofa  in  the   parlour. 
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The  relations  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  we  are  told,  had 
long  been  strained,  and  the  first  confidences  with  which  Mrs. 
Siddons  favoured  Mrs.  Galindo  consisted  of  abuse  of  Mr. 
Siddons,  "  who  from  the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance  you  had 
taught  me  to  detest  for  his  supposed  ill-treatment  of  you." 

How  much  of  all  this  was  true,  how  much  of  it  entirely 
false,  and  how  much  of  it  exaggerated  and  distorted,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say.  It  certainly  appears  as  if  she  had  been 
inconsiderate  and  indiscreet  in  her  association  with  young 
Galindo,  as  she  certainly  was  romantic  and  indiscreet  in  her 
correspondence  both  with  him  and  with  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Siddons's  infatuation  (as  Boaden  calls  it)  for  the  Galindos 
was  by  no  means  shared  by  the  Kemble  family.  She  had 
persuaded  Harris  of  Covent  Garden  to  promise  Mrs.  Galindo 
an  engagement  in  1803  ;  but  when  Kemble  came  home  from 
Spain,  he  refused  to  agree  to  it.  Mrs.  Inchbald  relates  that 
he  came  to  her  like  a  madman,  saying  that  Mrs.  Siddons  had 
been  imposed  upon  "  by  persons  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  her 
to  know."  Yet  such  was  his  tenderness  to  his  sister's  sensibility 
that  he  would  not  undeceive  her  himself,  and  wished  Mrs. 
Inchbald  to  do  so  for  him.  Mrs.  Inchbald  appears  to  have 
shirked  the  office;  but  she  says  that  she  never  admired  Mrs. 
Siddons  so  much  afterwards :  "  for,  though  I  can  pity  a  dupe, 
I  must  also  despise  one.  Even  to  be  familiar  with  such 
people  was  a  lack  of  virtue,  though  not  of  chastity."  She 
certainly  had  to  pay,  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  this  un- 
fortunate familiarity.  Of  course  none  of  her  friends  credited 
the  vile  and  absurd  insinuations  which  Mrs.  Galindo  made,  but 
they  were  exquisitely  painful  to  her  nevertheless.  In  answer 
to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Whalley  on  the  subject,  she  says : 

"  I  thank  God  all  my  friends  are  exactly  of  your  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  treating  this  diabolical  business. 
To  a  delicate  mind  publicity  is  in  itself  painful,  and  I  trust 
that  a  life  of  tolerable  rectitude  will  justify  my  conduct  to  my 
friends.  I  have  been  dreadfully  shaken,  but  I  trust  that  the 
natural  disposition  to  be  well  will  shortly  restore  me." 

Again  and  again  Mrs.  Siddons  had  spoken  in  her  letters 
with  impatience  of  the  fatigue  of  her  theatrical  duties,  and  ot 
the  gladness  she  would   feel  when   able  to  retire.      But  when 
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that  moment  drew  near,  there  seems  to  have  been  less 
exultation  than  regret.  No  doubt,  as  Campbell  says,  "  it  is 
natural  for  great  players,  whose  posthumous  and  present  fame 
are  so  sadly  unequal,  to  part  from  their  profession  with  more 
regret  than  other  inspired  artists,  whose  compositions  may 
bespeak  a  place  for  them  in  human  memories  when  they  shall 
be  no  more.  But  she  was  quite  sensible  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  retire  while  her  powers  were  visibly  undiminished ;  and 
after  performing  during  her  final  season  fifty-six  times  and  in 
fourteen  different  characters,  she  took  her  professional  farewell 
of  the  stage,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  29th  of  June  1812. 
A  vast  crowd  assembled  to  struggle  for  places  on  what  it  was 
thought  would  be  the  last  opportunity  of  seeing  the  great 
actress,  and  the  house  was  packed  to  suffocation.  After  the 
sleep-walking  scene,  the  excitement  of  the  audience  became 
ungovernable,  numbers  of  them  standing  on  the  benches,  and 
demanding  that  the  play  should  go  no  further.  As  this 
appeared  to  be  the  general  wish,  an  actor  came  forward  and 
signified  that  it  should  be  complied  with.  The  curtain  was 
therefore  dropped  for  twenty  minutes ;  and  when  it  was  again 
drawn  up  Mrs.  Siddons  was  discovered,  seated  at  a  table, 
dressed  simply  in  white.  As  she  came  forward,  the  continuous 
applause  for  several  minutes  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
speak ;  but  as  soon  as  silence  was  restored,  she  delivered  an 
address  which  had  been  written  for  the  occasion  by  her 
nephew,  Horace  Twiss.  When  this  was  ended,  John  Kemble 
led  her  off  the  stage,  amidst  demonstrations  of  indescribable 
enthusiasm. 

VI 

After  her  retirement  in  1 8 1 2  Mrs.  Siddons  was  frequently 
strongly  solicited  to  return  to  the  stage;  but  she  appeared 
again  only  on  a  very  few  special  occasions.  In  181 3  she 
acted  three  times  gratuitously,  twice  for  the  Theatrical  Fund, 
and  once  for  her  brother  Charles's  Benefit.  In  November 
1 8 1 5  she  acted  ten  nights  in  Edinburgh  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  family  of  her  deceased  son  Henry.  In  May  18 16  she 
acted  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble ;  in  June  of  the  same  year  she  appeared  twice 
by  the  express  desire  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  once  for 
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the  Theatrical  Fund;  in  June  18 17  she  played  for  Charles 
Kemble's  Benefit;  and  in  June  18  19,  for  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble. 

When  she  acted  in  Edinburgh  in  1 8  1  5  for  the  Benefit  of 
her  deceased  son's  family,  it  was  noticed  that  she  looked  older 
than  heretofore,  but  the  Scottish  critics  could  see  no  decline 
in  her  powers  of  acting.  When  she  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1 816  by  command  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  after  all  prevented  by  illness  from  witnessing 
the  performance  she  had  bespoken),  most  of  the  London  critics 
paid  her  the  same  compliment.  That  prince  of  critics,  William 
Hazlitt,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  first  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  what  she  had  been. 

"  The  enthusiasm  she  excited  had  something  idolatrous 
about  it,  She  was  regarded  less  with  admiration  than  with 
wonder,  as  if  a  being  of  a  superior  order  had  dropped  from 
another  sphere  to  awe  the  world  with  the  majesty  of  her 
appearance.  She  raised  tragedy  to  the  skies,  or  brought  it 
down  from  thence.  It  was  something  above  nature.  We  can 
conceive  of  nothing  grander.  She  embodied  to  our  imagina- 
tion the  fables  of  mythology,  of  the  heroic  and  deified  mortals 
of  elder  time.  She  was  not  less  than  a  goddess,  or  than  a 
prophetess  inspired  by  the  gods.  Power  was  seated  on  her 
brow,  passion  emanated  from  her  breast  as  from  a  shrine.  She 
was  Tragedy  personified.  She  was  the  stateliest  ornament  of 
the  public  mind.  She  was  not  only  the  idol  of  the  people, 
she  not  only  hushed  the  tumultuous  shouts  of  the  pit  in 
breathless  expectation,  and  quenched  the  blaze  of  surrounding 
beauty  in  silent  tears,  but  to  the  retired  and  lonely  student, 
through  long  years  of  solitude,  her  face  has  shone  as  if  an  eye 
had  appeared  from  heaven  ;  her  name  has  been  as  if  a  voice 
had  opened  the  chambers  of  the  human  heart,  or  as  if  a 
trumpet  had  awakened  the  sleeping  and  the  dead." 

But  he  followed  this  up  by  asking  whether  she  had  not 
had  enough  of  glory,  or  whether  she  thought  the  public  had 
forgotten  her,  or  whether  she  wished  to  remind  them  of  herself 
by  showing  them  what  she  was  not.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  Princess  Charlotte  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  her  best  parts.      If  the   Princess  had   expressed  a 
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desire  to  see  Garrick,  that  no  doubt  would  be  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  see,  but  it  was  no  more  impossible  for  her  to  see 
Garrick,  than  it  was  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons,  not  only  in  her  best 
parts,  but  in  her  best  days.  When  she  made  her  last  appear- 
ance on  any  stage,  in  June  1 8 1 9,  for  the  Benefit  of  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  she  chose  the  part  of  Lady  Randolph, 
which  was  much  too  long  and  laborious  for  her.  But  when 
Young  Norval  asked  the  question — 

"But  did  my  sire  surpass  the  rest  or  men, 
As  thou  excellest  all  of  womankind," 

the  audience  showed  their  continued  devotion  by  applying 
the  words  to  the  actress  herself,  and  giving  her  three  rounds 
of  applause. 

At  the  time  of  her  retirement  in  1 8 1 2  she  was  not  living 
at  Westbourne,  but  for  some  months  had  lodgings  in  Pall 
Mall.  Campbell  says  that  one  day  when  he  called  there  to 
pay  his  respects  to  her,  he  was  struck  at  seeing  a  long  line 
of  carriages  that  filled  the  street,  and  concluded  there  was  a 
levee  at  St.  James's  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  carriages 
belonged  to  the  visitors  of  the  Tragedy  Queen.  About  six 
months  after  her  retirement  she  was  invited  by  the  Royal 
Family  to  read  to  them  at  Winsdor ;  and  after  her  return  to 
Westbourne  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  FitzHugh  saying  how  much 
pleasure  it  had  given  her  "  to  be  able  to  divert  a  few  of  those 
mournfully  monotonous  hours  which  these  amiable  sufferers 
.  .  .  are  doomed  to  undergo " :  also  that  on  this  occasion  the 
Queen  had  presented  her  with  a  cross  of  many  coloured  jewels 
attached  to  a  magnificent  gold  chain,  and  how  profoundly  so 
great  an  honour  had  affected  her.  Campbell  adds,  in  a  foot- 
note to  this  letter,  that  in  the  same  year  "  Mrs.  Siddons  did 
me  the  honour  of  presenting  me  with  a  gift,  which  I  would 
not  exchange  for  even  a  gold  chain  from  Royalty.  It  was  a 
silken  quilt  for  my  bed,  which  she  sewed  with  her  own  hands." 

In  the  following  season  she  gave  a  series  of  Readings,  from 
Milton  and  Shakespeare,  in  the  old  Argyle  Rooms.  Boaden 
assures  us  he  was  informed  by  Kemble  himself  that  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  not  then  "  in  that  state  of  affluence  that  she 
could  live  unemployed  without  some  diminution  of  her 
comforts."      It  is  also  probable  that  she  found  it  irksome  to 
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live  unemployed  at  all.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  public 
and  herself  were  equally  gainers.  Campbell  held  that  Milton 
was  not  susceptible  of  improvement  from  any  human  elocution  ; 
but  of  the  readings  from  Shakespeare  he  says,  "  No  acting  I 
ever  witnessed,  nor  dramatic  criticism  I  ever  read,  illustrated 
the  poet  so  closely  and  so  perfectly."  Maria  Edgeworth  once 
heard  her  read  in  her  own  house  a  portion  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  felt  that  she  had  never  before  fully  understood  or  sufficiently 
admired  Shakespeare,  or  known  the  full  powers  of  the  human 
voice  and  the  English  language.  And  she  adds  an  interesting 
touch,  showing  how  the  player  hankers  after  the  applause  of 
even  a  private  audience  : — 

"  I  quite  forgot  to  applaud  [she  writes] — I  thought  she 
was  what  she  appeared.  The  illusion  was  perfect  till  it  was 
interrupted  by  a  hint  from  her  daughter  or  niece  (I  forget 
which)  that  Mrs.  Siddons  would  be  encouraged  by  having 
some  demonstration  given  of  our  feelings.  I  then  expressed 
my  admiration  ;  but  the  charm  was  broken." 

In  1 8 14  it  was  intimated  to  her  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  dons  that  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  feel  themselves  honoured  by  a  visit  from  her.  She 
went  to  both ;  notwithstanding  that,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
invitation  from  Royalty,  the  honour  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sufficient  reward.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  she 
was  one  of  the  many  English  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
short  Peace  to  visit  the  Continent ;  when  she  visited  the 
Louvre,  and  on  seeing  the  Apollo  Belvidere  remarked — "  What 
a  great  idea  it  gives  us  of  God  to  think  he  has  made  a  human 
being  capable  of  fashioning  so  divine  a  form  !  "  We  are  told 
by  one  who  was  with  her  that  her  own  still  divine  face  and 
form  caused  almost  every  eye  to  be  fixed  upon  her,  and  made 
her  companions  "  proud  of  English  beauty,  even  in  the  presence 
of  Grecian  sculpture." 

Consumption  played  havoc  amongst  her  children  ;  and 
when  her  son  Henry  succumbed  to  it  in  181 5,  she  wrote 
to  Mrs.  FitzHugh  : — 

"  I  don't  know  why,  unless  that  I  am  older  and  feebler,  or  that 
I  am  now  without  a  profession,  which  forced  me  out  of  myself 
in  my  former  afflictions  ;  but  the  loss  of  my  poor  dear  Harry 
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seems  to  have  laid  a  heavier  hand  upon  my  mind  than  any  I 
have  sustained.  I  drive  out  to  recover  my  voice  and  my 
spirits,  and  am  better  while  abroad  ;  but  I  come  home,  and  lose 
them  both  in  an  hour.  I  cannot  read,  or  do  anything  else  but 
puddle  with  my  clay.  I  have  begun  a  full-length  figure  of 
Cecilia  ;  and  this  is  a  resource  which  fortunately  never  fails  me." 

As  Cecilia  grew    up,  and   required  to  mix  in  the  world, 
Westbourne  was  found  to  be  too  retired  a  spot.      Mrs.  Siddons 
therefore  took  a  house  in   Upper  Baker  Street,  near  Regent's 
Park,  where,  as  at  Westbourne,  she  built  an  additional  room 
as  a  studio  for    the    modelling  which    had    now  become  her 
principal  amusement.      For  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  Mrs. 
Siddons  usually  spent  her  winters,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Christmas  weeks,  at  her  house  in  Baker  Street,  where  she  gave 
frequent  and  large  parties,  at  some  of  which,  until  within  a 
year  or  two  of  her  death,  she  treated  her  friends  to  readings 
from  Shakespeare.      The  summers  she  spent  at  some  watering- 
place,  or  in  visits  to  country-houses.      She  had  troops  of  friends. 
Those  whom  she  chiefly  visited  in  the  country,  as  Campbell 
tells  us,  were  the  FitzHughs,  at  Bannisters ;  Mrs.  Arkwright, 
at  Stoke,  in   Derbyshire ;   Mrs.  John  Kemble,  at  Cheltenham  ; 
Lady    Noel   and   Lady  Byron ;    the   Marlows,    at    St.   John's 
College,  Oxford ;  the  Freres,  at  Cambridge ;  the  Blackshaws, 
at  their  seat  in  Berkshire ;   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Halsey,  at   Henley 
Park  ;  the  Elliots,  at   Hurst ;  Lady  Barrington,  at  Bedsfield  ; 
Lord  and    Lady  Darnley,  at  Cobham ;  and   Lord   and    Lady 
Arran,  at  Bognor.      The  persons  whom  he  saw  oftenest  at  her 
house  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  were  Mrs.  Piozzi ;  Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont ; 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell ;  Lord  Sidmouth ;   Mr.  H.  Adding- 
ton  ;  Lady  Harcourt ;  Lord  and  Lady  Scarborough  ;   Countess 
Clare  ;  Dr.  Batty  ;  Professor  Smyth  ;  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  ; 
Dr.  Holland  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whalley ;  Dean  Milman ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.    Harness ;    Samuel   and    Miss    Rogers ;    Mr.    Sharp ;    Mrs. 
Baillie  and  Joanna  Baillie.      It  is  a  considerable  list,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality.      She  had  no  great  liking,  how- 
ever, for  what  she  called  "  the  nonsensical   though   necessary 
routine  of  etiquette,"  and  frequently  complained  that  life  in 
London  left  her  very  little  time  for  her  own  real  gratification. 
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Campbell  must  have  had  a  mass  of  correspondence  in  his 
hands,  from  which  he  might  have  selected  many  interesting 
letters  that  passed  between  Mrs.  Siddons  and  some  of  her  cele- 
brated contemporaries.  Why  he  concluded  that  they  were  not 
suitable  for  his  purpose  is  a  mystery.  He  does,  however,  give 
two  letters,  received  within  a  month  of  each  other,  from  Joseph 
Jekyll  and  from  Hannah  More,  because,  he  says,  they  show 
the  variety  of  character  in  the  persons  who  prided  themselves 
in  her  good  opinion.  The  wit,  after  congratulating  himself 
that  she  had  become  his  neighbour,  says : 

"  We  will  have  talk,  and  good  talk,  and  as  much  nonsense, 
too,  as  we  had  at  the  Countess  Dowager's  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 
And  you  shall  not  talk  in  your  sleep,  as  you  used  to  do  at 
Dunsinane.  And  I  won't  talk  as  if  to  put  people  to  sleep, 
which  I  do  in  Westminster  Hall : " — 

and  so  forth.  The  elderly  moralist  writes  that  she  has  long 
entertained  an  opinion  of  her  correspondent's  devout  disposi- 
tion ;  and  then,  as  is  often  the  way  with  elderly  moralists,  pro- 
ceeds, with  quite  superfluous  eloquence,  to  assure  the  pious 
recipient  of  her  letter  that  piety  is  a  good  thing.  Few 
portfolios,  perhaps,  says  her  biographer,  ever  contained  the 
letters  of  two  individuals  more  unlike  than  these  two  ;  which 
is  doubtless  true  enough ;  but  there  must  have  been  many 
more ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  them. 
According  to  Samuel  Rogers,  Mrs.  Siddons  was  never  happy 
after  she  retired  from  the  stage,  because  of  missing  her  accus- 
tomed excitement. 

"  When  I  was  sitting  with  her  of  an  afternoon,  she  would 
say,  '  Oh  dear !  this  is  the  time  I  used  to  be  thinking  of  going 
to  the  theatre.  First  came  the  pleasure  of  dressing  for  my 
part ;  and  then  the  pleasure  of  acting  it ;  but  it  is  all    over 


Her  sisters,  we  are  told,  were  jealous  of  her.  Rogers  once 
told  her  a  story  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  told  him,  to 
the  effect  that  when  he,  in  his  boyhood,  received  a  prize  from 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  went  with  it  into  the  parlour  where  his 
brothers  and  sisters  were  sitting,  not  one  of  them  would  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  it,  so  that  in  his  mortification   at  their 
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indifference,  he  ran  upstairs  to  his  own  room  and  burst  into 
tears.  When  she  heard  this,  she  said,  "  Alas  !  after  /  became 
celebrated,  none  of  my  sisters  loved  me  as  they  did  before." 
But  if  her  sisters  were  jealous  of  her,  she  on  her  part,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  jealous  of  her  brother  John ;  for — 

"  When  a  grand  public  dinner  was  given  to  John  Kemble 
on  his  quitting  the  stage  [in  1817],  Mrs.  Siddons  said  to  me, 
1  Well,  perhaps  in  the  next  world  women  will  be  more  valued 
than  they  are  in  this.'  She  alluded  to  the  comparatively  little 
sensation  which  had  been  produced  by  her  own  retirement  from 
the  boards :  and  doubtless  she  was  a  far,  far  greater  performer 
than  John  Kemble." 

In  course  of  conversation  with  her  in  1828,  the  poet  Moore 
was  told  a  reason  very  different  from  the  mere  lack  of  excite- 
ment which  accounted  for  much  of  her  regret  at  leaving  the 
stage.  She  assured  him  that  she  always  found  on  the  stage 
a  vent  for  her  private  sorrows,  which  enabled  her  to  face  them 
better  ;  and  that  she  had  often  got  credit  for  the  truth  and 
feeling  of  her  acting  when  she  was  doing  nothing  more  than 
relieving  her  own  heart  of  its  grief.  This,  as  Moore  remarks, 
has  something  particularly  touching  in  it.  On  the  same 
occasion,  talking  of  the  loss  of  friends,  she  mentioned  that  she 
had  lost  no  less  than  twenty-six  in  the  course  of  the  past  six 
years.  "  It  is  something,"  comments  Moore  significantly,  "  to 
have  had  so  many."  Near  about  the  same  date,  Jekyll 
mentions  having  sat  for  a  couple  of  hours  with  her,  when  she 
looked  "  a  majestic  ruin,"  though  her  powerful  eyes  still 
reminded  him  of  Constance,  and  Isabella,  and  Lady  Randolph. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable,  though  also  one  of  the  most 
exciting  of  the  pleasures  of  her  later  years  was  the  debut  and 
instantaneous  success  of  her  niece,  Fanny  Kemble,  on  the  stage  ; 
when  the  old  tragedy  queen  was  moved  to  tears  at  the  young 
girl's  admirable  performance.  This  was  in  1829,  when  she  was 
suffering  from  the  malady  which  before  long  proved  fatal  to  her. 
In  April  1  83  1  the  erysipelas  appeared  in  one  of  her  ankles,  and 
alarmed  her  medical  attendant ;  though  she  seemed  to  recover, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  boasted  that  she  had  "  health 
to  sell."  But,  venturing  out  in  her  carriage  one  bleak  day  in  May, 
the  cold  drove  the  malady  to  her  vital  regions,  and  on  the  8th  of 
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June  she  expired,  after  much  suffering.  When  she  was  buried 
in  Paddington  churchyard,  there  were  five  thousand  persons 
present  at  the  funeral.  Campbell  adds  a  mysterious  and  tragic 
touch  to  this  last  scene  by  informing  us  that  "  a  young  woman, 
who  came  veiled,  and  whose  name  was  never  discovered,  knelt 
beside  the  coffin,  with  demonstrations  of  the  strongest  grief." 

The  excessive  dignity  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  manner  in  private 
life  has  often  been  commented  on.  Fanny  Burney  was 
repelled  by  it,  considering  her  manner  quiet  and  stiff,  and  her 
conversation  formal,  sententious,  and  dry.  Boaden  remarks  that 
her  deportment,  like  her  utterance,  was  naturally  measured 
and  deliberate,  and  that  while  her  dignity  tended  to  beget 
envy  and  malice  amongst  the  members  of  her  own  profession, 
it  was  a  great  advantage  to  her,  for  it  facilitated  her  intercourse 
with  people  in  high  station,  and  caused  the  vulgar  to  drop 
off.  Both  Mrs.  Siddons's  and  John  Kemble's  table-talk  often 
flowed  into  blank  verse.  Lockhart  tells  us  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  was  a  capital  mimic,  often  repeated  her  tragic 
exclamation  to  a  foot-boy  during  a  dinner  at  his  house — 

"  You've  brought  me  water,  boy, — I  asked  for  beer." 

And  on  another  occasion,  we  are  told,  when  dining  with  a 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  she  ejaculated,  in  answer  to  her  host's 
apology  for  his  piece  de  resistance — 

"  Beef  cannot  be  too  salt  for  me,  my  Lord." 

Such  a  manner  was  certainly  not  conducive  to  familiarity. 
There  is  a  story  that  Rogers  once  said  to  a  brother  poet,  "  Your 
admiration  for  Mrs.  Siddons  is  so  high  that  I  wonder  you  have 
never  made  open  love  to  her,"  when  the  other  replied  in 
astonishment,  "  Make  love  to  that  magnificent  and  appalling 
creature?  why  I  would  as  soon  think  of  making  love  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  !  "  Campbell  tells  us  that  when  he 
was  introduced  to  her  it  was  a  surprising  addition  to  his 
pleasure  in  forming  her  acquaintance  to  find  that  she  had  a 
vast  relish  for  humour,  and  that  "  in  her  own  slow  way,  she 
told  a  comic  story  inimitably."  But  her  gravity  of  manner, 
which  was  partly  a  family  peculiarity,  and  partly  the  result  of 
a  thoughtful  temper  and  strong  religious    impressions,  made 
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her  appear  to  superficial  observers  the  reverse  of  that  social 
and  pleasant  being  which  she  really  was.  Her  understanding 
was  solid,  but  both  her  judgment  and  fancy  slow,  so  that  she 
had  little  small-talk  on  superficial  subjects,  and  no  powers  for 
brilliancy  in  mixed  conversation.  He  once  saw  her  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  same  party  at  Paris,  when,  after  a 
first  mutual  recognisance,  they  stood  by  each  other  without 
conversing.  Some  English  people  present  angrily  remarked, 
"  What  a  proud  woman  is  that  Mrs.  Siddons :  she  will  not 
condescend  to  speak  even  to  Wellington ! "  But  Campbell 
thought  the  explanation  was  that  the  Duke  was  as  deficient  in 
small-talk  as  the  actress,  and  that  she,  on  her  part,  treated  him 
just  as  she  would  have  done  any  other  person.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thinks,  she  felt  that  her  profession  would  have  exposed 
her  to  "  the  insolence  and  familiarity  of  patronage  "  if  she  had 
not  assumed  a  great  degree  of  defensive  dignity.  Some  part 
of  the  dramatic  peculiarity  of  her  manner  in  private  life,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  the  blank  verse  which  so  highly  amused 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  have  arisen  altogether  from  her  intense 
devotion  to  her  profession.  She  went  one  day  into  a  shop  at 
Bath  to  buy  some  calico ;  and  after  the  draper  had  poured 
forth  the  usual  encomiums  on  his  stuff,  she  suddenly  asked 
him,  "  But  will  it  wash  ? "  in  a  manner  so  electrifying  as  to 
make  the  poor  shopman  start  back  from  his  counter.  When 
Campbell  once  told  her  this  story  about  herself,  she  laughed 
heartily,  declaring  that  she  never  meant  to  be  tragical ;  and  he 
thinks  the  mannerism  was  entirely  unconscious. 

Her  extraordinary  power  as  an  actress  has  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  shown,  from  the  evidence  of  contemporaries,  in  the 
course  of  the  foregoing  narrative.  Tate  Wilkinson,  who  had 
known  several  of  her  great  predecessors,  declared  that  Mrs. 
Cibber  was  the  only  actress  within  his  remembrance  who  could 
be  compared  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  that,  in  a  theatrical 
lottery,  Mrs.  Siddons  would  certainly  obtain  fifteen  prizes  out 
of  twenty.  William  Hazlitt,  who  was  of  a  later  generation, 
and  therefore  unable  to  remember  any  of  her  predecessors  in 
their  prime,  tells  us  that — 

"  The  first  time  of  seeing  this  great  actress  was  an  epoch 
in  everyone's  life,  and  left  an  impression  which  could  never 
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be  forgotten.      She  appeared   to  belong  to  a  superior  order  of 
beings,    to  be  surrounded    with    a    personal    awe,    like    some 
prophetess  of  old,  or  Roman  matron,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus 
or  the  Gracchi." 

Not  only,  however,  was  she  divinely  gifted.  Boaden  notes 
it  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that,  although  it  must  have 
happened  to  her,  as  to  every  other  being  engaged  in  the  con- 
cerns of  life,  to  feel  depressed  by  care,  he  never  felt  the  least 
indication  when  she  was  on  the  stage  that  she  had  a  private 
existence,  or  could  be  anything  but  the  assumed  character. 
And  Tate  Wilkinson,  in  his  funny,  shipshod  English,  bestows 
on  her  the  following  similar  testimonial  : — 

"  She  never  heeds  trouble — if  truly  indisposed,  and  possible 
to  rise  from  her  bed,  she  is  certain  in  her  duty  to  the  public. 
And,  as  I  suppose  I  am  not  singular  in  receiving  such  kind 
behaviour,  she  is  a  treasure  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with, 
without  adhering  to  the  golden  advantages  she  brings.  For  in 
her  behaviour  she  is  truly  a  nonpareil.  As  a  proof — she  has 
not  known  until  she  arrived  at  York,  what  play  she  was  first 
to  appear  in,  or  what  characters  she  was  to  act  during  a  course 
of  six  plays.  If  a  dress  has  not  arrived  in  time  by  the 
carrier,  she  sometimes  has  asked  what  was  to  play  such  a  night ; 
never  saying  such  a  play  will  do  better  than  another,  or  such 
a  part  would  be  too  fatiguing,  but  is  always  ready  to  oblige." 

In  short,  as  she  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  after  her  retire- 
ment, she  was  "  an  honest  actress,"  and  at  all  times  and  in  all 
things,  endeavoured  to  do  her  best. 


JULIA  GLOVER 

WHEN  Mrs.  Glover  died  in  1850,  after  a  strenuous 
career  of  nearly  sixty  years,  she  was  known  as  "  the 
Mother  of  the  stage."  She  had  taken  to  it  as  a  young  duck 
takes  to  the  water ;  tottering  on  as  a  cupid  almost  as  soon  as 
she  could  walk.  In  her  youth  she  had  played  with  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  with  Lewis,  with  Elliston,  with  John  and 
Charles  Kemble.  As  a  middle-aged  woman  she  had  acted 
with  Edmund  Kean ;  and  had  supported  the  first  appearance 
in  a  London  playhouse  of  the  youthful  Macready.  And  when 
most  of  her  proper  contemporaries  had  gone  over  to  the 
majority,  she  still  struggled  on,  until  she  all  but  expired  in 
the  sight  of  her  audience  at  a  farewell  performance  which  she 
insisted  upon  giving  when  over  seventy  years  of  age.  Her 
name  is  by  no  means  a  familiar  one  to  the  present  generation  ; 
yet  her  character  and  career  are  well  worthy  of  being  held  in 
remembrance. 

Julia  Betterton  (or  Butterton)  was  born  at  Newry,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  8th  of  January  1782,  according  to  a  short 
biographical  sketch  written  by  her  old  friend  and  manager 
Benjamin  Webster;  in  1781  according  to  Oxberry's  Dramatic 
Biography \  and  to  the  inscription  on  her  coffin ;  but  more 
probably  about  1799,  which  is  the  date  given  by  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Her  father,  who  was  an 
actor  of  some  talent,  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Thomas 
Betterton,  the  great  actor  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Oxberry,  whose  Dramatic  Biog7'aphy  is  the  main  authority 
for  most  of  the  details  of  this  actress's  career,  tells  us  that  she 
was  "  called  from  the  cradle  to  the  boards  " ;  that  her  mother 
died  when  she  was  a  very  young  infant ;  and  that  her  father 
carried  her  about  with  him  to  the  various  theatres  in  which  he 
performed  ;  so  that  by  the  time  she  was  six  years  of  age  "  our 

heroine  had   made  more  essays  .   .  .   than   many  other  ladies 
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have  done  during  their  whole  existence."  In  1 79 1  Betterton 
joined  Tate  Wilkinson's  company  at  York,  and  remained  with 
that  gentleman  for  three  or  four  seasons.  We  are  told  in  the 
latter's   Wandering  Patentee  that  Betterton 

"  Had  squandered  a  little  fortune  at  Newry,  and  other 
towns  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  He  was  bred  a  dancing-master ;  his 
person  is  remarkably  genteel,  and  elegantly  made.  He  moves 
with  a  grace.  His  voice  is  good.  .  .  .  He  has  a  rapid  study, 
and  many  strong  recommendations  for  the  stage ;  but  he  is 
fond  of  himself — (who  is  not  ?) — rates  his  abilities  at  the  highest 
pitch,  and  does  not  pay  sufficient  regard  for  his  own  comfort 
to  economy ;  besides,  he  always  wishes  to  manage  the 
manager,  and   managers  do  not  like  that." 

Tate  makes  no  mention  of  the  daughter ;  but  Oxberry 
informs  us  that  it  was  at  York  she  played  her  first  properly 
dramatic  character,  namely,  the  Page  in  Otway's  Orphan  ;  a 
part,  as  he  remarks,  of  some  importance  to  the  piece,  and  one 
which  gives  more  scope  for  the  display  of  talent  than  any 
other  juvenile  character.  While  there  she  also  played  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  Richard  of  that  eccentric  genius  George 
Frederick  Cooke ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  benefit 
appeared  as  Tom  Thumb  when  Cooke  himself  took  the  part 
of  Glumdalca,  queen  of  the  giants.  In  one  scene  of  this  play 
he  took  up  the  tiny  Tom  Thumb  in  his  arms,  and  placing 
her  on  the  palm  of  one  hand,  held  her  forth  to  receive  the 
rapturous  applause  of  a  delighted  audience.  Her  bodily 
growth,  says  Oxberry,  was  as  precocious  as  her  mental ;  so 
that  when  thirteen  years  of  age  she  was  capable  of  looking, 
as  well  as  sustaining,  the  part  of  Miss  Hoyden,  and  other 
similar  characters.  Benjamin  Webster  says  (and  he  probably 
had  the  story  from  the  lady  herself),  that  although  it  was 
customary  then  to  give  children  no  more  than  half  a  crown  to 
five  shillings  a  night,  Tate  Wilkinson  was  so  pleased  with  her 
early  performances  that  he  gave  her  £$,  which  was  equal  to 
a  fee  of  half  a  guinea  a  night.  After  three  or  four  seasons  at 
York,  however,  either  because  he  considered  his  precocious 
daughter's  services  worth  more  than  half  a  guinea  a  night,  or 
because  he  wanted  in  some  other  way  to  "  manage  the 
manager,"   Mr.   Betterton    moved   on    to   Liverpool,   where  he 
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(and  presumably  his  daughter  also)  was  particularly  successful ; 
for  the  York  manager  records  that  for  his  benefit  he  had  "  the 
greatest  receipt  ever  known  there,  either  before  or  since,"  for 
it  actually,  exclaims  the  astonished  Tate,  amounted  to  £230. 
In  October  1795  the  father  and  daughter  appeared  at  the 
Bath  theatre,  she  being  billed  as  "  Miss  Betterton  from 
Liverpool."  Here  she  greatly  increased  her  reputation,  and 
was  much  admired  as  Lady  Amaranth  in  O'Keefe's  Wild  Oats, 
as  Bellario  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster,  and  in 
Shakespeare's  Juliet,  Imogen,  Desdemona,  and  Lady  Macbeth, 
as  well  as  in  Lydia  Languish  and  other  comedy  parts.  Bath 
was  then  regarded  as  a  sort  of  dramatic  nursery  for  London ; 
and  after  she  had  played  there  with  increasing  success  for  two 
seasons,  Harris  of  Covent  Garden  offered  her  an  engagement 
for  three  years  at  £10  a  week,  rising  £1  per  week  each  year. 
This  her  father,  on  her  behalf,  peremptorily  refused.  But  in 
the  following  season  Harris  wrote  again,  this  time  offering 
;£i2  a  week,  which  he  stated  was  the  highest  salary  any 
performer  at  his  theatre  then  received.  When  an  experienced 
dealer  makes  two  bids  for  a  certain  article,  remarks  Oxberry, 
it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  he  is  badly  in  want  of  it; 
and  Mr.  Betterton  well  understood  this  axiom  of  market 
wisdom,  even  if  his  daughter  did  not.  He  accordingly 
assumed  that  Harris  would  be  willing  to  pay  much  more, 
and  wrote  back  asking  "  enormous "  terms.  After  much 
haggling,  he  ultimately  agreed  to  an  engagement  for  five  years 
at  £15,  £16,  £iS,  and  .£20  a  week;  and  at  the  same  time 
secured  an  engagement  for  himself. 

In  order  to  give  the  rather  expensive  recruit  every  chance 
of  popularity,  Harris  supplied  the  newspapers  ("  those  candid, 
unbribed  vehicles  of  popular  opinion "  as  Oxberry  terms 
them),  with  the  usal  "  puffs  preliminary " ;  and  on  the  1 2th 
of  October  1797  Miss  Betterton  made  her  debut  in  London 
in  the  character  of  Elvina  in  Hannah  More's  tragedy  of  Percy. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  tragedy  was  extremely  dull,  and 
the  part  of  Elvina  by  no  means  a  good  one,  Miss  Betterton's 
first  appearance  was  a  distinguished  success.  But,  strange  to 
say,  on  the  following  evening  another  lady  candidate  for 
tragic  honours  appeared  at  the  same  theatre.  Covent  Garden 
had  been  for  some  time  badly  in  want   of  a  tragic  lady,  more 
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especially  of  late,  because  Harry  Johnston,  the  Scottish  Roscius 
as  he  was  called,  had  been  engaged,  and  a  youthful  heroine 
was  needed  to  play  with  him.  And  it  had  so  happened  that 
while  Harris  himself  had  engaged  Miss  Betterton  for  this 
position,  Lewis,  his  stage-manager  (without  mentioning  the 
matter),  had  come  to  terms  with  Miss  Campion,  to  whose 
acting  and  appearance  he  had  taken  a  great  fancy  when  he 
saw  her  in  Ireland.  Miss  Campion  was  considered  to  be  the 
better  tragedian  ;  and  the  managers  consequently  determined 
to  try  the  more  expensive  Miss  Betterton  in  comedy.  Her 
second  appearance  before  a  London  audience  was  therefore  in 
a  comedy  part,  that  of  Charlotte  Rusport  in  The  West  Indian, 
and  proved  to  be  an  even  greater  success  than  her  Elvina ; 
indeed  it  so  delighted  Richard  Cumberland  that  he  immediately 
bespoke  her  for  the  heroine  of  a  new  piece  of  his  called  False 
Impressions ;  in  which  she  duly  appeared,  to  everybody's 
satisfaction,  in  the  course  of  the  month  following.  It  was 
noticed  that  both  in  person  and  in  manner  Miss  Betterton 
strongly  resembled  Mrs.  Abington ;  but  little  did  she  think 
that  before  the  end  of  her  first  season  she  would  have  to 
encounter  the  competition  of  that  lady  herself.  Mrs.  Abington 
had  retired  from  the  stage  some  years  previously;  but  in  1797 
she  was  persuaded  to  reappear  at  Covent  Garden  for  a  short 
period.  However,  as  she  performed  but  seldom,  and  was 
moreover  very  friendly  towards  her  young  rival,  Miss  Betterton 
sustained  no  injury  from  the  circumstance. 

About  this  time,  two  actors,  Biggs  and  De  Camp,  were 
very  much  in  love  with  the  young  lady.  Biggs  had  performed 
on  the  Bath  stage  at  the  same  time  as  herself,  and  she  had 
there  formed  an  attachment  for  him.  The  sentimental 
Oxberry  remarks — 

"  We  have  reason  to  know  that  she  entertained  an  affection 
for  poor  Biggs  as  pure  as  ever  lived  in  a  young  innocent  bosom 
— an  affection  which  was  ardently  entertained  then,  and,  we 
believe,  fondly  cherished  now,  when  the  object  of  it  has  lain 
in  the  darkness  of  the  grave  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century." 

Poor  Biggs  died  in  December  1798, — not  of  love,  but  of 
indigestion  ;    and    poor    De    Camp,    we    are    told,    cured    his 
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passion  by  marrying  a  well-annuitated  widow,  who  was  nearly 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother.  Betterton,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  "  too  little  regard  for  economy,"  seems  to  have 
squandered  his  daughter's  earnings  as  well  as  his  own.  Of 
course  all  her  infantile  earnings  had  gone  into  his  pocket ; 
as  also  had  her  liberal  salary  and  the  proceeds  of  her  re- 
munerative benefits  at  Bath.  And  now,  during  her  first  two 
or  three  years  at  Covent  Garden,  being  yet  under  full  age,  she 
handed  over  to  him  her  £15,  £16,  and  £iy  every  week,  and 
remained  "  dependant  for  every  ribbon  she  wore  to  his  bounty." 
When  Oxberry  wrote  his  account  of  Mrs.  Glover,  Betterton 
was  still  alive ;  and  the  plain-speaking  biographer  challenged 
him  to  deny  that  he  had  repaid  his  daughter's  love  and 
tenderness  and  attention  by  meanness,  harshness,  injurious 
counsel,  and  cruel  behaviour ;  adding — 

"  We  have  the  fact  from  indubitable  authority  (not  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Glover  herself,  for  her  kindly  nature  would 
rather  screen  than  expose  the  acts  even  of  an  unnatural  father), 
that  he  has  actually  horsewhipped  her,  for  imaginary  offences, 
at  the  very  moment  he  was  living  in  luxury  from  her  bounty." 

The  year  after  poor  Biggs's  death,  a  young  man  named 
Samuel  Glover  made  her  a  proposal  of  marriage ;  and  when 
he  found  her  deaf  to  all  his  eloquence,  he  made  application  to 
her  father.  He  posed  as  the  son  and  heir  of  a  gentleman  of 
immense  wealth ;  and  Betterton  agreed  to  coerce  his  daughter 
into  a  marriage  in  return  for  £1000.  Young  Glover  had 
great  expectations,  but  little  ready  cash ;  and  he  managed  to 
persuade  Betterton  to  take  a  bond  for  the  ^1000.  Soon 
after  the  marriage,  which  took  place  in  March  1800,  Glover's 
father  (whose  "  immense  "  wealth  was  probably  never  so  great 
as  it  was  represented),  became  reduced  to  comparative  poverty  ; 
and  not  a  penny  of  the  lover's  bond  was  ever  paid.  Miss 
Betterton  had  not  been  Mrs.  Glover  very  long  before  she 
discovered  that  her  husband  was  entirely  dependent  on  his 
father ;  and  when  the  old  gentleman,  either  from  rage  at  his 
son's  alliance  with  an  actress,  or  on  account  of  his  own 
reduced  circumstances,  cut  off  the  young  man's  allowance,  he 
became  entirely  dependent  on  his  wife  for  support.  Oxberry 
remarks  that  he  was  "  one  of  those  useless  class  of  animals 
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yclept  Gentlemen,  whose  only  qualification  for  that  character 
rested  in  his  never  doing  anything."  But  we  may  shrewdly 
suspect  that  he  had  a  finger  in  his  wife's  negotiations  with  the 
managers,  and  that  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  extort  absurdly  high  terms  that  at  the  close  of  her 
Covent  Garden  engagement  in  1S01  she  was  unable  to  effect 
a  renewal,  and  had  to  betake  herself  to  Drury  Lane.  And  at 
the  close  of  the  Drury  Lane  season  in  1802  there  was  a 
somewhat  similar  trouble.  Bannister,  the  stage-manager,  at 
length  agreed  with  her  for  a  new  engagement  at  an  advanced 
salary ;  but  one  of  the  proprietors  (who  had  consented  to  this) 
died  before  the  agreement  was  signed ;  and  Baron  Graham, 
who  succeeded  him  pro  tern,  wished  to  reduce  the  amount  by 
£2  a  week.  Mrs.  Glover  refused  to  take  less  than  had  been 
stipulated  for,  and  the  arrangement  consequently  fell  through. 
She  then  applied  to  John  Kemble,  who  had  lately  left  Drury 
Lane  for  Covent  Garden ;  but  after  waiting  a  few  days  for  an 
answer  from  him,  and  receiving  none,  she  determined  to  quit 
London  for  a  time.  But  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the 
Liverpool  coach,  Kemble  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  offered 
her  an  engagement  for  three  years  on  her  own  terms,  which 
was  accepted  and  signed  there  and  then.  She  remained  at 
Covent  Garden  four  years,  after  which  there  was  again  some 
haggling  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  as  she  could  not  obtain 
as  much  as  she  demanded  she  left  the  theatre.  In  18 10  she 
joined  the  burnt-out  Drury  Lane  company  at  the  Lyceum  ; 
and  when  they  returned  to  their  new  house  in  1  8  1  2  she  went 
with  them,  and  remained  there  two  or  three  years. 

In  18 1 3,  when  Charles  Leslie  saw  her  as  the  heroine  of 
Coleridge's  Remorse,  he  remarked  that  although  she  played 
Alhadra  uncommonly  well,  she  had  neither  a  tragic  voice  nor 
a  tragic  air,  and  that  her  commanding  figure  was  "  monstrously 
fat."  Nevertheless  in  the  following  year  she  was  chosen  to 
play  the  Queen  to  Edmund  Kean's  Duke  of  Gloucester  in 
Richard  the  Third,  when  her  pathos  in  the  scene  with  the 
young  princes,  her  regal  demeanour,  and  her  general  pourtrayal 
of  the  character  were  highly  praised.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  season  she  played  Emilia  to  Kean's  Othello.  And  two 
years  later,  when  young  Macready  made  his  first  bow  to  a 
London  audience  in  the  character  of  Orestes,  Mrs.  Glover,  who 
19 
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had  by  that  time  come  to  be  considered  the  best  comic  actress 
on  the  stage,  was  the  most  satisfactory  representative  the 
management  could  provide  for  the  weeping,  widowed 
Andromache.  But  although  she  frequently  attempted,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  was  forced  by 
circumstances  to  appear  in,  a  variety  of  tragic  parts,  it  was 
only  in  two  or  three  of  them  that  she  was  eminently  successful. 
Her  features,  as  one  of  her  critics  observed,  were  too  round, 
too  sleepy,  and  too  little  marked,  for  tragedy ;  and  her  eye, 
though  large,  wanted  the  brilliancy  which  is  requisite  for  the 
expression  of  the  higher  feelings.  She  was  also  rather  apt 
to  overdo  her  part,  with  a  violence  that  was  an  indication  of 
weakness.  Hazlitt  thought  that  she  was  wanting  in  delicacy. 
In  his  View  of  the  English  Stage  he  remarks : 

"If  we  were  to  hazard  a  general  epithet  for  her  style  of 
acting,  we  should  say  that  it  amounts  to  the  formidable.  Her 
expression  of  passion  is  too  hysterical,  and  habitually  reminds 
one  of  hartshorn  and  water.  On  great  occasions  she  displays 
the  fury  of  a  lioness  who  has  lost  her  young,  and  in  playing 
a  queen  or  princess,  deluges  the  theatre  with  her  voice." 

But  in  comedy  she  was  another  person  altogether ;  and 
for  many  years  Mrs.  Jordan  alone  was  considered  to  be  her 
superior.  In  addition  to  the  breadth  of  humour,  and  refine- 
ment of  detail  in  her  representations  of  such  characters  as  Mrs. 
Candour,  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  Mrs.  Sullen,  etc.,  says  one  critic, 
she  was  able  to  elevate  "  the  ephemeral  creations  of  the  farcial 
dramatists  "  by  endowing  them  with  an  individuality  of  her  own. 
Another  tells  us  that  she  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  her  hold 
of  a  character ;  and  that  her  speeches  were  delivered  in  so  life- 
like a  manner  that  they  invariably  seemed  the  natural  and 
original  locutions  of  a  ready-witted  and  sharp-tongued  woman. 
Even  George  Vandenhoff,  who  considered  her  to  be  a  great 
actress,  and  good  in  everything,  admitted  that  she  was 
decidedly  at  her  best  in  a  particular  line  of  character,  such  as 
the  dashing  and  volatile  Widow  Racket  or  Widow  Green,  the 
affectedly  good-natured  but  really  malignant  Mrs.  Candour,  or 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  Mrs.  Malaprop  or  Mrs.  Heidelberg. 

A  fair  degree  of  success  on  the  stage,  however,  was 
accompanied    by   a   good   deal    of   misery   at   home.      Glover 
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never  attempted  to  earn  a  penny ;  and  when  at  length  his 
wife  discovered  that  he  was  supporting  a  foreign  woman  as 
his  mistress  out  of  the  proceeds  of  her  industry,  she  left  him. 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  a  good-for-nothing 
husband.  Glover  promptly  applied  to  the  Drury  Lane 
treasury  to  have  his  wife's  salary  paid  to  him  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  application,  he  served 
the  treasurer  with  a  formal  notice  to  pay  the  bulk  of  the 
salary  to  him,  and  only  £4  a  week  to  her.  Unfortunately  the 
Drury  Lane  managers  ignored  this  notice  likewise ;  and  their 
omission  to  protest  against  it  appears  to  have  constituted  in 
law  an  admission  that  Glover's  claim  was  a  good  one. 
Consequently  when  he  brought  an  action  against  them  shortly 
afterwards  to  recover  the  whole  of  the  amount  payable  (and 
paid)  to  his  wife  for  ten,  weeks'  services,  the  Court  was  obliged 
to  find  in  his  favour.  Meantime,  while  the  suit  was  pending, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  her  children  into  his  possession  ; 
doubtless  in  order  that  he  might  extort  money  from  her  for 
their  restoration.  A  daily  paper  of  December  19,  1 8  1 7,  gives 
the  following  report  of  his  appearance  before  the  magistrate 
at  Union  Hall : — 

"  A  Gentleman,  who  stated  his  name  to  be  Glover,  and 
that  he  was  husband  of  the  celebrated  actress  of  that  name, 
appeared  before  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Serjeant  Seldon),  having, 
at  the  same  time,  hold  of  a  lovely  and  interesting  little  girl, 
whose  hand  he  firmly  grasped,  and  refused  to  relinquish :  the 
child  was  fashionably  dressed,  and  her  other  hand  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  female  of  respectable  appearance,  and  who 
appeared  equally  determined  with  Mr.  Glover  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  it. 

"  Mr.  Glover  stated  that  his  wife  had  absented  herself  from 
his  society,  and  had  taken  his  two  children  with  her.  He  had 
been  endeavouring  for  a  long  time  to  discover  the  place  of 
abode  of  Mrs.  Glover,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
his  offspring.  He  had  been  in  France  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  his  wife  had  run  him  considerably  in  debt.  On 
this  day,  as  he  was  going  along  St.  Martin's  Lane,  he  observed 
his  daughter  in  the  care  of  the  young  woman,  who,  he  believed, 
was  a  servant  to  Mrs.  Glover.      He  demanded   that  she  should 
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deliver  up  the  child  to  him  ;  but  she  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demand,  and  kept  fast  hold  of  the  child's  hand.  He  re- 
sided in  Hercules  Buildings,  Lambeth  ;  to  which  place  it  was 
his  intention  to  conduct  the  child ;  but,  finding  that  the 
determination  of  the  servant  was  not  to  be  shaken,  he  had 
thought  proper  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  the  magistrates  ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  interfere,  and 
order  his  child  to  be  delivered  up  to  him. 

"  The  servant,  a  young  woman  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
stated  that  she  had  been  sent  by  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Glover,  to 
Finchley,  for  the  young  lady  in  question,  at  which  place  she 
had  been  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Harmer,  the  solicitor. 
The  complainant  met  her  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  demanded, 
as  he  stated,  that  the  child  should  be  given  up  to  him  ;  but 
as  she  had  been  sent  expressly  for  the  child  by  her  mistress, 
she  did  not  think  she  would  be  guided  by  a  proper  sense  of 
duty  if  she  delivered  her  mistress's  daughter  to  any  other 
person  than  her  mistress.  The  complainant  had  made  several 
attempts  to  remove  Mrs.  Glover's  children  from  under  her  pro- 
tection :  once  by  attempting  to  enter  the  house  through  a  one- 
pair-of-stairs  window ;  and  at  another  time,  by  a  violent 
application  at  the  school  where  the  young  lady  was  placed. 
In  the  latter  instance  he  failed  because  the  schoolmistress 
required  him  to  pay  the  expense  that  had  been  incurred  for 
their  tuition,  a  requisition  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  comply 
with.  Mrs.  Glover  entirely  supported  her  children ;  and  she 
was  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  young  lady  until  she  had 
lost  the  power  of  holding  her." 

In  spite  of  the  confused  and  ungrammatical  journalistic 
eloquence  of  the  reporter,  it  is  evident  from  this  account  that 
Mrs.  Glover's  young  nursemaid  had  her  wits  about  her,  and 
very  effectually  damaged  the  complainant's  case.  Fortunately 
also,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  was  able  to  inform  the  magistrate 
that  he  knew  Mrs.  Glover,  and  could  testify  that  her  amiable 
disposition  and  good  moral  conduct  made  her  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  have  the  charge  of  her  children.  The  magistrate 
then  said  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  He  recommended  the 
parties  to  go  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Harmer  in  Hatton  Garden, 
and  take  his  advice  in  the  matter.      If  Mrs.  Glover  were  not 
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a  proper  person  to  have  the  care  of  the  children,  Mr.  Glover 
might  move  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  have  them  pro- 
duced in  a  superior  Court,  which  only  could  determine  the 
case.  Glover,  of  course,  did  not  want  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
or  the  custody  of  the  children  ;  what  he  wanted  was  his  wife's 
money ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he  did  not  get  it. 

The  two  children  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report  did 
not  constitute  Mrs.  Glover's  whole  family.  Oxberry  says  she 
had  eight  children,  of  whom  four  survived  to  adult  life.  Three 
of  them  distinguished  themselves  professionally.  One  of  her 
sons  became  a  musical  composer  of  some  merit,  and  ultimately 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  professor  of  music,  and  leader  of 
Niblo's  orchestra.  Another  son,  after  doing  well  as  an  actor 
at  the  Haymarket,  became  a  prosperous  theatrical  manager  in 
Scotland.  And  her  eldest  daughter  met  with  considerable 
success  on  the  stage.  In  April  1822  she  appeared  as  Juliet 
to  the  Romeo  of  Kean,  when  her  mother  played  the  Nurse. 
The  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  commented 
on  this  interesting  event  as  follows : — 

"  Miss  Glover,  a  daughter  of  the  excellent  comic  actress 
of  that  name,  has  made  her  first  appearance  as  Juliet ;  and 
notwithstanding  our  avowed  objection  to  Juliets  of  tender 
years,  we  are  half  inclined  to  resign  our  theory  in  her  favour. 
.  .  .  Her  mother  played  the  Nurse ;  and  if  she  sometimes 
forgot  a  disguise  extremely  difficult  for  her  rich  and  hearty 
humour  to  assume,  it  was  more  to  her  credit,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  than  the  most  entire  possession  of 
herself  and  of  the  character.  The  success  of  her  daughter, 
arising  evidently,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  good  sense  and 
intelligence  with  which  she  had  been  instructed,  must  have 
been  very  gratifying,  both  to  her  affection  and  her  pride." 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  event,  it  was  reported  that 
Mrs.  Glover,  having  already  played  Nurse  to  her  daughter's 
Juliet,  intended  for  the  future  to  confine  herself  to  the  old 
ladies,  nurses,  and  dowagers  of  the  stage  ;  whereupon  one  of  her 
admirers  broke  forth  into  the  following  evidently  genuine  though 
slightly  incoherent  protest : — 

"  Nature  has  given  her  too  many  charms  in  another  line, 
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and  sorrow  has  failed   to  mark  her  traces  on  her  countenance, 
however    deeply    she    may   have    driven    her    darts    into    her 

bosom. 

'  Rob  us  not  of  all  our  joys  at  once  ! ' 

"  Eight  or  nine  years  hence,  when  Mrs.  Davenport  has 
resigned  the  throne,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  this  lady  ascend 
it." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  continued  to  play  her  usual  parts, 
with  much  satisfaction  to  an  admiring  public,  for  twenty  years 
longer.  And  in  the  very  year  of  her  daughter's  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  the  matron  of  forty-three  even  ventured  to 
play  the  part  of  Hamlet.  It  was  on  her  own  Benefit  night  at 
the  Lyceum  ;  and  Donaldson  tells  us  in  his  Recollections  of  an 
Actor  that  so  extraordinary  an  attraction  filled  the  theatre  in 
every  part ;  when,  he  declares — 

"  Her  noble  figure,  handsome  and  expressive  face,  rich  and 
powerful  voice,  all  contributed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
elite  assembled  on  this  occasion ;  while  continued  bursts  of 
applause  greeted  her  finished  execution  as  she  delivered  the 
soliloquies  so  well  known  to  her  delighted  auditors." 

Edmund  Kean,  Michael  Kelly,  Munden,  and  the  Hon. 
Douglas  Kinnaird  were  seated  in  the  stage-box.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  act,  Kean  went  behind  the  scenes,  adds  Donaldson, 
and  shook  Mrs.  Glover,  not  by  one  but  by  both  hands,  exclaim- 
ing "  Excellent !  Excellent !  "  The  splendid  actress  smiled, 
and  then  with  affected  anger  cried,  "  Away !  you  flatterer ! 
You  come  in  mockery  to  scorn  and  scoff  at  our  solemnity  !  " 

As  a  young  woman,  with  large  blue  eyes  shadowed  by 
long  lashes,  dark  luxuriant  hair  contrasting  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion, above  the  average  height,  finely  formed,  and  extremely 
graceful  in  her  movements,  she  must  have  been  a  particularly 
charming  creature.  And  she  wore  wonderfully  well.  In  1837, 
when  she  was  but  two  years  short  of  sixty,  Benjamin  Webster 
could  say,  "  Mrs.  Glover  ...  is  fat,  fair,  and — scarcely  looks 
forty.  When  young  .  .  .  she  made  many  a  man's  heart  beat 
for  the  possession  of  hers,  and  her  dark-lashed  blue  eyes,  even 
now,  are  what  many  a  sweet  girl  would  improve  her  looks  by 
possessing."     And  as  Webster  was   her   manager,  it  may  be 
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well   to   quote  also   what   he   had   to   say   about   certain  other 
qualities  she  was  remarkable  for. 

"  She  is  very  attentive  to  her  business ;  always  perfect ; 
was  never  known  to  disappoint  an  audience  but  twice,  and 
then  only  from  accident  ;  and  is  a  very  early  riser ;  points 
which  we  beg  to  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
young  ladies  who  think  themselves  far  above  the  top  of  the 
histrionic  tree,  and  are  too  often  affected  with  part  colds, 
imperfect  fevers,  and  late  headaches." 

Her  manner  in  private  life,  says  George  Vandenhoff, 
smacked  of  her  profession  ;  and  although  she  was  a  "  broad, 
hearty  -  mannered  woman,"  she  was  quick-tempered,  and 
occasionally  indulged  in  strokes  of  sarcastic  bitterness  that 
caused  her  tongue  to  be  not  a  little  dreaded.  The  only  speci- 
men he  gives,  however,  is  the  following  fragment  of  a  green- 
room conversation  between  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Orger,  and  Mrs. 
Humby,  which  he  declares  to  be  extremely  charactertistic  of 
the  trio  : — 

"  The  subject  was  Charles  Mathews's  recent  marriage  with 
Madam  Vestris.  '  They  say,'  said  Humby,  with  her  quaint 
air  of  assumed  simplicity,  '  that  before  accepting  him,  Vestris 
made  a  full  confession  of  all  her  lovers  !  What  touching 
confidence  ! ' — '  What  needless  trouble  ! '  said  Orger  drily. — 
'  What  a  wonderful  memory  !  '  wound  up  Mrs.  Glover  trium- 
phantly." 

Her  own  memory,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  was  a 
most  extraordinary  one ;  for  Benjamin  Webster  records  the 
fact  that  one  day  in  the  Haymarket  green-room  in  1836,  when 
she  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  the  conversation  happening 
to  turn  on  some  of  the  dramas  of  days  gone  by,  she  repeated, 
verbatim,  scene  after  scene  of  Hannah  More's  Percy,  which 
she  had  performed  in  thirty-nine  years  previously,  and  had 
never  read  or  seen  anything  of  since. 

What  became  of  her  scoundrel  of  a  husband  after  his 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  kidnap  her  children  in  18 17,  does  not 
appear.  But  even  if  she  were  relieved  from  his  extortions, 
the  other  calls  upon  her  purse  must  have  been  quite  sufficient 
for  her  to  meet.      In  addition   to    the    expense    of   her    own 
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children,  she  appears  to  have  had  two  brothers  to  provide  for, 
one  of  whom  got  into  difficulties,  and  was  assisted  by  her  with 
great  generosity.  And  to  her  father  she  was,  according  to 
Oxberry  "  more  than  a  daughter  ought  to  be."  After  her 
marriage  we  get  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  old  Betterton. 
Lord  Byron  told  Moore  that  when  he  was  on  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee  in  1 8 1 2,  amongst  the  crowd  of  authors,  actors, 
milliners,  and  wild  Irishmen  who  pestered  him,  he  remembered 
Mrs.  Glover's  father,  "  an  Irish  dancing-master  of  sixty  years," 
who  wanted  to  play  Archer,  and  appeared  "  dressed  in  silk 
stockings  on  a  frosty  morning  to  show  his  legs — which  were 
certainly  good  and  Irish,  for  his  age,  and  had  been  better." 
Neither  then  nor  afterwards  was  he  successful  in  obtaining  an 
engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  or  any  of  the  principal  theatres, 
though  he  continued  to  perform  at  Sadler's  Wells  until  about 
1 82  i.  He  lingered  on  to  the  age  of  eighty-five;  and  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  entirely  supported  by 
the  daughter  whose  life  he  had  done  his  best  to  blight. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1 846,  her  sixty-seventh  birthday, 
Benjamin  Webster  presented  Mrs.  Glover  in  the  green-room  of 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  with  a  handsome  silver  cup  to  com- 
memorate the  fiftieth  year  of  her  performance  in  London. 
She  continued  to  act  four  years  longer ;  and  such  was  the 
vitality  of  her  talent  that  even  in  her  last  performances  at 
the  Strand  Theatre,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  vigour  and  a 
strength  of  humour  that  gave  almost  as  much  pleasure  to  a 
second  generation  of  playgoers  as  she  had  given  to  their 
parents  when  in  her  prime.  Her  professional  farewell  was 
announced  for  the  12th  of  July  1850.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  before  this  date  she  had  been  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
unable  to  take  any  nourishment  except  egg  and  brandy.  But 
she  would  not  hear  of  disappointing  an  audience  which  had 
been  invited  and  attracted  to  see  her  for  the  last  time ;  and  as 
there  was  no  preventing  her  appearance,  her  doctor  merely 
administered  a  dose  of  opium  to  prevent  dysentery.  The  final 
scene  in  this  tragic  comedian's  career  may  be  given  in  the 
words  of  the  Era  newspaper  : — 

"  Upon  meeting  Mr.  Webster,  her  old  manager,  she 
requested  him   earnestly,  indeed  pathetically,  not  to  leave  her 
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side.  ...  To  another  gentleman,  an  author  and  an  actor,  a 
friend  and  an  admirer,  she  said,  while  waiting  her  turn  at  the 
wing,  "  Kiss  me ! '  (as  the  dying  hero  of  Trafalgar  observed  to 
his  captain) ;  and  the  person  addressed  knelt  down  and  saluted 
her  with  emotion  that  could  not  be  resisted." 

Her  faculties  did  not  fail  her ;  but  she  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious that  not  only  her  theatrical  career  but  her  life  also  was 
drawing  to  its  close. 

"If  she  had  died  upon  the  stage  in  her  character  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  the  event  would  but  have  realised  the  forebodings 
of  many  who  were  about  at  the  time.  It  was  distressing  to 
behold  the  state  of  physical  prostration  to  which  Mrs.  Glover 
was  reduced  when  Mr.  Farran  led  her  forward  to  speak  the 
words  of  her  part.  No  art  could  disguise  the  ravages  which 
a  few  weeks  had  made  ;  and  had  she  stood  up  in  her  coffin 
to  make  one  more  effort,  the  closing  scene  could  not  have  been 
more  painful  to  the  beholders  than  it  was.  Tottering  forward, 
with  slow  and  failing  steps,  glassy  eye,  and  faint  and  faltering 
voice,  the  lips  moved,  and  some  strange  sounds  reached  those 
who  were  near  her.  Paint  could  not  hide  the  complexion  of 
the  grave,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  mockery  more  miserable 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  and  the  powdered  hair 
and  finery  of  the  character  she  represented  made  the  fact  of 
her  real  condition  all  the  more  glaring.  For  once,  and  only 
once,  her  acting  was  the  reverse  of  what  her  author  meant,  and 
in  Sheridan's  comedy  she  played  a  tragic  part." 

Mr.  Murray  made  an  apologetic  speech  instead  of  the 
address  which  had  been  written  for  Mrs.  Glover  to  deliver. 
Her  last  effort  was  to  rise  from  her  chair  and  incline  her  head 
to  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  one  of  the  most  crowded 
audiences  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Drury  Lane.  She  was 
then  carried  to  a  coach,  and  conveyed  to  the  bed  from  which 
she  was  not  to  rise  again.  Four  days  afterwards  she  died  ; 
and  she  was  buried,  at  her  own  special  request,  in  the  same 
grave  as  her  father,  in  the  Church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Queen's  Square. 


ELIZA  O'NEILL 

THERE  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  when  Thackeray  drew 
his  pictures  of  the  Fotheringay  and  of  Captain  Costigan 
in  Pendennis,  Miss  O'Neill  and  her  father  stood  for  his  models. 
Both  the  Fotheringay  and  Miss  O'Neill  were  poorly-born  Irish 
girls,  with  a  bit  of  the  brogue  on  their  tongues.  Each  of  them 
had  a  highly  eccentric  father,  who  claimed  descent  from  one 
of  the  best  families  in  Ireland.  Each  of  them  made  a  great 
success  on  the  London  stage,  and  each  of  them  retired  from 
it,  after  a  very  few  years,  in  consequence  of  marrying  a 
Baronet,  the  said  Baronet  in  each  case  being  an  amateur 
actor.  Moreover,  except  that  he  made  the  Fotheringay's  hair 
black  instead  of  fair,  as  Miss  O'Neill's  was,  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  fictitious  actress  are  those  of  the  real 
one.  It  is  therefore  extremely  unfortunate  that  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  whether  Thackeray  inconsiderately  took  a 
well-known  public  figure  and  debased  her  character  to  suit 
the  needs  of  his  story,  or  whether  his  sketch  of  the  adventurous 
Fotheringay  was  intended  as  a  deliberate  presentation  of  what 
he  conceived  Miss  O'Neill  really  to  be,  in  the  way  that  Charles 
Reade  afterwards  invited  us  to  accept  his  reconstruction  of  the 
character  of  an  earlier  actress  in  the  novel  of  Peg  Woffington. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  forgotten  the 
history  of  Arthur  Pendennis,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief 
resume  of  the  Fotheringay  episode  in  his  career.  Milly 
Costigan,  known  on  the  stage  as  Miss  Fotheringay,  is 
represented  as  a  cold,  heartless,  illiterate  Irish  girl,  of  great 
personal  beauty,  who,  aided  by  her  old  scamp  of  a  father, 
endeavoured  to  entrap  some  wealthy  young  aristocrat  into 
marriage.  Pen  first  saw  her  on  the  stage  of  a  country  theatre 
in  the  part  of  Mrs.  Haller  in  Kotzebue's  play  of  The  Stranger. 
Mrs.  Haller  was  one  of  Miss  O'Neill's  most  notable  impersona- 
tions ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  actress's  appear- 
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tnce  was  in   Thackeray's  mind   when  he  wrote  the  following 
lescription  : — 

"  Those  who  have  only  seen  Miss  Fotheringay  in  later 
lays,  since  her  marriage  and  introduction  into  London  life, 
lave  little  idea  how  beautiful  a  creature  she  was  at  the  time 
vhen  our  friend  Pen  first  set  eyes  upon  her.  She  was  of  the 
allest  of  women,  and  at  her  then  age  of  six-and-twenty — for 
ix-and-twenty  she  was,  though  she  vows  she  was  only  nineteen 
— in  the  prime  and  fulness  of  her  beauty.  Her  forehead  was 
rast,  and  her  black  hair  waved  over  it  with  a  natural  ripple, 
md  was  confined  in  shining  and  voluminous  braids  at  the 
>ack  of  a  neck  such  as  you  see  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
^ouvre  Venus — that  delight  of  gods  and  men.  Her  eyes, 
vhen  she  lifted  them  up  to  gaze  on  you,  and  ere  she  dropped 
heir  purple  deep-fringed  lids,  shone  with  tenderness  and 
nystery  unfathomable.  Love  and  Genius  seemed  to  look 
>ut  from  them  and  then  retire  coyly,  as  if  ashamed  to  have 
>een  seen  at  the  lattice.  Who  could  have  had  such  a  com- 
nanding  brow  but  a  woman  of  high  intellect?  She  never 
aughed  (indeed  her  teeth  were  not  good)  but  a  smile  of 
indless  tenderness  and  sweetness  played  round  her  beautiful 
ips,  and  in  the  dimples  of  her  cheeks  and  her  lovely  chin. 
-ler  nose  defied  description  in  those  days.  Her  ears  were 
ike  two  little  pearl  shells,  which  the  earrings  she  wore  (though 
he  handsomest  properties  in  the  theatre)  only  insulted.  She 
vas  dressed  in  long  flowing  robes  of  black,  which  she  managed 
md  swept  to  and  fro  with  wonderful  grace,  and  out  of  the 
bids  of  which  you  only  saw  her  sandals  occasionally ;  they 
vere  of  rather  a  large  size ;  but  Pen  thought  them  as  ravishing 
is  the  slippers  of  Cinderella.  But  it  was  her  hand  and  arm 
hat  this  magnificent  creature  most  excelled  in,  and  somehow 
Tou  could  never  see  her  but  through  them.  They  surrounded 
ler.  When  she  folded  them  over  her  bosom  in  resignation  ; 
vhen  she  dropped  them  in  mute  agony,  or  raised  them  in 
uperb  command  ;  when  in  sportive  gaiety  her  hands  fluttered 
md  waved  before  her,  like — what  shall  we  say? — like  the 
;nowy  doves  before  the  chariot  of  Venus — it  was  with  these 
trms  and  hands  that  she  beckoned,  repelled,  entreated,  embraced 
ler  admirers — no  single  one,  for  she  was  armed  with  her  own 
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virtue,  and  with  her  father's  valour,  whose  sword  would  have 
leapt  from  its  scabbard  at  any  insult  offered  to  his  child — but 
the  whole  house ;  which  rose  to  her,  as  the  phrase  was,  as 
she  curtseyed  and  bowed,  and  charmed  it." 

When  young  Pendennis  is  introduced  to  Captain  Costigan, 
the  father  of  this  divinity,  he  finds  that  gentleman  to  be 
exceedingly  shabby,  and  even  dirty,  a  drunken  old  reprobate, 
who  enhales  a  powerful  odour  of  whisky,  and  claims  to  be 
descended  from  the  Costigans  of  Costigan  Castle,  who  were 
once  Kings  in  Oireland. 

"  His  hat  was  cocked  very  much  on  one  ear ;  and  as  one 
of  his  feet  lay  up  in  the  window-seat,  the  observer  of  such 
matters  might  remark  by  the  size  and  shabbiness  of  the  boots 
which  the  Captain  wore  that  times  did  not  go  very  well  with 
him.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  he  saw  Pen  he  descended  from  the 
window-seat  and  saluted  the  new-comer,  first  in  a  military 
manner,  by  conveying  a  couple  of  his  fingers  (covered  with 
a  broken  black  glove)  to  his  hat,  and  then  removing  that 
ornament  altogether.  The  Captain  was  inclined  to  be  bald, 
but  he  brought  a  quantity  of  lank  iron-grey  hair  over  his  pate, 
and  had  a  couple  of  whisps  of  the  same  falling  down  on  each 
side  of  his  face.  Much  whisky  had  spoiled  what  complexion 
Mr.  Costigan  may  have  once  possessed  in  his  youth.  His 
once  handsome  face  had  a  copper  tinge.  He  wore  a  very 
high  stock,  scarred  and  stained  in  many  places ;  and  a 
dress-coat  tightly  buttoned  up  in  those  parts  where  the 
buttons   had   not   parted   company   from   the  garment. 

" '  The  young  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
introjuiced  yesterday  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,'  said  the  Captain, 
with  a  splendid  bow  and  wave  of  his  hat.  '  I  hope  I  see  you 
well,  sir.  I  marked  ye  in  the  thayater  last  night  during  me 
daughter's  perfawrmance ;  and  missed  ye  on  my  return.  I 
did  but  conduct  her  home,  sir,  for  Jack  Costigan,  though  poor, 
is  a  gentleman.' " 

After  extracting  a  couple  of  sovereigns  from  Pen  for 
tickets  for  Miss  Fotheringay's  Benefit,  this  descendant  of  the 
ancient    Kings    of   Ireland  introduces   the   young  man  to  his 
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humble  abode  and  his  daughter.      She  looked  even  handsomer 
off  the  stage  than  on. 

"  All  her  attitudes  were  naturally  grand  and  majestical. 
If  she  went  and  stood  up  against  the  mantelpiece,  her  robe 
draped  itself  classically  round  her  ;  her  chin  supported  itself 
on  her  hand,  the  other  lines  of  her  form  arranged  themselves 
in  full  harmonious  undulations — she  looked  like  a  Muse  in 
contemplation.  If  she  sate  down  on  a  cane-bottomed  chair, 
her  arm  rounded  itself  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  her  hand 
seemed  as  if  it  ought  to  have  a  sceptre  put  into  it,  the  folds 
of  her  dress  fell  naturally  round  her  in  order :  all  her  move- 
ments were  graceful  and  imperial." 

But  the  young  lady's  conversation  was  by  no  means  on  a 
par  with  her  appearance.  When  the  infatuated  Pen  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  Ophelia's  madness,  and  whether  she 
was  in  love  with  Hamlet  or  not,  she  bristled  with  indignation 
at  what  she  took  for  the  suggestion  that  she  might  be  in  love 
with  "  such  a  little  ojus  wretch  as  that  stunted  manager." 
When  he  spoke  of  Kotzebue,  he  found  that  she  had  never 
even  heard  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  play  in  which  she 
had  been  performing  so  admirably.  The  young  man  who 
was  madly  in  love  with  her  looked  upon  this  as  adorable 
simplicity;  other  people  regarded  it  as  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
After  Pen's  second  visit,  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
between  the  young  lady  and  her  father : — 

" '  Faith,  Milly  darling,  I  think  ye've  hooked  that  young 
chap.' 

"  '  Pooh,  'tis  only  a  boy,  papa  dear,'  Milly  remarked.  '  Sure, 
'tis  but  a  child.' 

"  '  You  hooked  'urn  anyhow,'  said  the  Captain  ;  '  and  let  me 
tell  ye  he's  not  a  bad  fish.  I  asked  Tom  at  the  George,  and 
Flint,  the  grocer,  where  his  mother  dales — fine  fortune — drives 
in  her  chariot — splendid  park  and  grounds — Fairoaks  Park — 
only  son — property  all  his  own  at  twenty-one — ye  might  go 
further  and  not  fare  so  well,  Miss  Fotheringay.' 

"'Them  boys  are  mostly  talk,'  said  Milly  seriously.  'Ye 
know  at  Dublin  how  ye  went  on  about  young  Poldoody,  and 
I've  a  whole  desk  full  of  verses  he  wrote   me  when  he  was  in 
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Trinity  College ;  but  he  went  abroad,  and  his  mother  married 
him  to  an  Englishwoman.' 

"  '  Lord  Poldoody  was  a  young  nobleman  ;  and  in  them  it's 
natural :  and  ye  weren't  in  the  position  in  which  ye  are  now, 
Milly  dear.  But  ye  mustn't  encourage  the  young  chap  too 
much,  for,  bedad,  Jack  Costigan  won't  have  any  thrifling  with 
his  daughter.' 

" '  No  more  will  his  daughter,  papa,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that  I  Milly  said.  '  A  little  sip  more  of  the  punch, — sure,  'tis 
beautiful.  Ye  needn't  be  afraid  about  the  young  chap — 
I  think  I'm  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself,  Captain 
Costigan.' " 

Within  a  week  or  two  Pen  proposes ;  and  is  promptly 
accepted.  But  the  lady  as  promptly  jilts  him  the  instant  she 
discovers  that,  instead  of  having  two  thousand  a  year,  he 
is  entirely  dependent  on  his  mother.  She  discusses  quite 
dispassionately  with  her  father  and  an  old  friend,  in  the 
following  fashion  : — 

"  '  What  is  the  good  of  taking  on  with  a  beggar  ?  We're 
poor  enough  already.  There's  no  use  in  my  going  to  live 
with  an  old  lady  that's  testy  and  cross,  maybe,  and  would 
grudge  me  every  morsel  of  meat.  (Sure,  it's  near  dinner  time, 
and  Suky  not  laid  the  cloth  yet.)  And  then,'  added  Miss 
Costigan,  quite  simply,  '  suppose  there  was  a  family  ? — why 
papa,  we  shouldn't  be  as  well  off  as  we  are  now.' 

" '  Deed,  then,  you  would  not,  Milly  dear,'  answered  the 
father. 

" '  And  there's  an  end  to  all  the  fine  talk  about  Mrs.  Arthur 
Pendennis  of  Fairoaks  Park — the  member  of  Parliament's 
lady,'  said  Milly  with  a  laugh.  '  Pretty  carriages  and  horses 
we  should  have  to  ride ! — that  you  were  always  talking  about, 
papa.  But  it's  always  the  same.  If  a  man  looked  at  me, 
you  fancied  he  was  going  to  marry  me ;  and  if  he  had  a  good 
coat,  you  fancied  he  was  as  rich  as  Crazes.' 

"  '  As  Croesus,'  said  Mr.  Bowes. 

" '  Well,  call  'um  what  ye  like.  But  it's  a  fact  now  that 
papa  has  married  me  these  eight  years  a  score  of  times. 
Wasn't  I  to  be  my  Lady  Poldoody  of  Oysterstown  Castle  ? 
Then   there  was  the  Navy  Captain    at  Portsmouth,  and   the 
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old  surgeon  at  Norwich,  and  the  Methodist  preacher  here 
last  year,  and  who  knows  how  many  more  ?  Well,  I  bet  a 
penny,  with  all  your  scheming,  I  shall  die  Milly  Costigan  at 
last.  So  poor  little  Arthur  has  no  money  ?  Stop  and  take 
dinner,  Bowes :  we've  a  beautiful  beefsteak  pudding.' " 

There  was  not  a  breath  upon  the  reputation  of  Miss 
Fotheringay.  In  his  most  inebriated  moments  her  father 
kept  careful  watch  over  her.  She  never  went  to  the  theatre, 
or  home  from  the  theatre,  except  under  his  escort.  And  on 
Sundays  they  attended  church  together  with  the  most  pious 
regularity,  when  the  drunken  Captain  "  gave  the  responses  in 
a  very  rich  and  fine  brogue,  joined  in  the  psalms  and  chanting, 
and  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  manner."  But  Miss 
Fotheringay,  we  are  told,  was  so  illiterate  that  she  had  to  get 
another  of  the  actresses  to  write  her  answers  to  Pen's  love- 
letters  ;  she  "  never  opened  a  Shakespeare  from  the  day  she 
left  the  stage,  nor,  indeed,  understood  it  during  all  the  time 
she  adorned  the  boards";  she  had  "no  heart,  and  no  head, 
and  no  sense,  and  no  feelings,  and  no  griefs  or  cares  whatever. 
I  was  going  to  say  no  pleasures — but  the  fact  is,  she  does 
like  her  dinner,  and  she  is  pleased  when  people  admire  her." 
It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  portrait  that  Thackeray  draws. 
Soon  after  her  abortive  engagement  with  Pen,  she  made  a 
hit  in  London,  drew  full  houses  for  nearly  a  year,  then  starred 
the  provinces  with  great  fclat,  and  after  further  success  in 
London,  married  Sir  Charles  Mirabel,  G.C.B.,  "  formerly  envoy 
to  the  Court  of  Pumpernickel,"  an  elderly  blockhead,  who 
was  himself  something  of  an  amateur  actor. 

For  a  short  time  after  his  daughter's  marriage,  Captain 
Costigan  was  admitted  to  the  table  of  his  son-in-law ;  but 
before  long,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  so  disgraced 
himself  by  premature  inebriation  that  a  carriage  was  called 
to  take  him  away,  and  he  was  forbidden  the  house.  His 
daughter  settled  a  small  pension  upon  him  ;  which  of  course  he 
spent  almost  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  and  then  was  perpetually 
sending  to  borrow  a  few  pounds  under  a  variety  of  ingenious 
if  unveracious  excuses,  or  haunting  Sir  Charles  at  his  clubs  for 
the  same  purpose,  until  at  length  Lady  Mirabel  was  compelled 
to   threaten   her   father   that  if  he  ever  plagued  Sir   Charles 
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again,  either  by  letter,  or  by  addressing  him  in  the  street,  or 
in  any  other  way,  his  allowance  should  be  withdrawn  altogether. 
After  this  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  drinking  saloons 
of  London,  boasting  about  "  me  daughter,"  and  "  me  son-in-law, 
Sir  Charles,"  whenever  there  was  a  little  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  as  soon  as  the  money  was  gone,  comparing  himself  to 
King  Lear  "  in  the  plee,"  of  having  "  a  thankless  choild, 
bed  ad,"   and  so   forth. 

In  a  little  volume  published  in  1 8 1 8  by  Charles  Inigo 
Jones,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Miss  O'Neill,  we  are  informed 
that  "  John  O'Neill,  Esq."  was  "  a  gentleman  descended  from 
a  well-known  family  of  that  name  in  Ireland  ; "  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  stage  in  his  youth,  contrary  "  perhaps  "  to  the 
wishes  and  prudent  advice  of  his  friends  ;  and  that  he  continued 
to  pursue  his  chosen  profession  "  with  all  that  varied  fortune," 
which  in  those  days  usually  attended  a  Thespian  career. 
The  earliest  authentic  information  we  have  of  him  is  that 
at  the  time  of  his  eldest  daughter's  birth  he  was  stage-manager 
of  the  Drogheda  theatre, — an  old  and  broken-down  building 
standing  just  outside  the  town, — and  that  his  company  was  a 
strolling  one,  or,  as  the  pompous  author  already  quoted 
phrases  it,  he  "  was  obliged  to  change,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  place  to  place "  ;  Belfast  and  other  provincial 
towns  of  the  sister  Kingdom,  as  well  as  Drogheda,  being  "  the 
occasional  seats  of  his  dramatic  representations."  He  appears 
to  have  been  an  eccentric  of  the  first  water.  Once  when  he 
was  travelling  by  barge  on  an  Irish  river,  he  and  the  master 
quarrelled,  and  in  the  scuffle  which  ensued  O'Neill  was  knocked 
overboard.  He  swam  to  shore,  and  then  called  out  to  his 
antagonist,  "  Confusion  burst  your  soul  !  I  suppose  you 
thought  I  couldn't  swim  ! "  A  lady  who  knew  something  of 
his  peculiarities  once  asked  him  with  an  air  of  great  innocence, 
"  Pray,  Mr.  O'Neill,  had  your  mother  a  son  ?  "  And  the  actor- 
manager  replied,  "  Let  me  see :  she  had  two  daughters,  I 
remember — but  I  never  heard  of  her  having  a  son."  He  was 
sometimes  much  put  to  it  to  find  scenery,  costume,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  performers  for  some  of  the  plays  which 
he  was  obliged  to  produce  at  the  command  of  the  gentry  of 
the  place  where  his  company  happened  to  be  staying.  On 
one  occasion   at  Dundalk  Pizarro  was  commanded.      A  lesser 
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star  of  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres  was  engaged  to  play  the 
part  of  Rolla ;  and  at  rehearsal,  when  the  distinguished 
performer  constantly  asked  where  was  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
he  was  invariably  answered,  "  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right  at  night." 
But  when  night  came,  it  was  far  from  being  all  right.  There 
were  no  supernumerary  soldiers  for  one  particular  scene,  for 
even  if  the  manager  could  have  got  the  men,  he  had  no 
suitable  dresses  for  them  to  appear  in.  Consequently  but  one 
Peruvian  warrior  walked  on  to  the  stage  to  represent  the 
numerous  army  of  the  Inca.  The  Dublin  Rolla  had  not  been 
told  of  this,  and  for  a  moment  dismay  took  away  his  breath, 
— then,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  he  altered  his 
text  and  exclaimed — "  what ! — ail  slain  but  thee  ? — Come, 
then,  my  brave  associate,  partner  of  my  toils,"  etc.  Whenever 
any  member  of  his  company  disappointed  him  by  not  putting 
in  an  appearance,  he  had  one  invariable  speech,  namely, 
"  Confusion  burst  his  skull  !  the  blackguard  !  What  will  I  do  ? 
Here,  give  me  a  greatcoat,  and  I'll  double  his  part  with  my 
own."  A  greatcoat  was  his  universal  panacea.  If  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet  complained  of  the  lack  of  armour  in  the  manager's 
wardrobe,  O'Neill  would  shrug  his  shoulders  and  merely 
observe,  "  Oh,  bother !  sure  if  ye'll  put  on  a  greatcoat  ye'll 
do  very  well."  But  when  the  audience  disappointed  him  by 
not  putting  in  an  appearance,  that  was  a  misfortune  not  so 
easily  remedied.  The  story  goes  that  having  at  one  time 
engaged  a  Dublin  actor  to  play  for  a  few  nights,  he  produced 
Kotzebue's  then  popular  play  of  The  Stranger,  himself  and 
family  taking  all  the  parts  but  one.  Miss  O'Neill,  then  a 
mere  child,  played  Mrs.  Haller,  and  he  took  the  part  of 
Tobias,  the  distressed  old  peasant.  Tobias  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  first  scene,  and  on  this  occasion  the  state  of  the 
house  was  such  that  the  poor  manager  counted  the  audience 
aloud  instead  of  delivering  the  words  set  down  for  him. 
When  Francis,  the  stranger's  servant,  greeted  him  with — "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  recovered,"  the  dialogue  went  on  interlarded 
with  the  following  melancholy  interjections  : — 

"  Tobias.  c  Thank  you,  Sir — (Oh  !  murder  !  what  a  house  /) 
Heaven,  and  the  assistance  of  a  kind  lady  have  saved  me — (three 
boys  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery  !) —  for  another  year  or  two.' 
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"  Francis.  '  How  old  are  you  ? ' 

"  Tobias.   {'  Only  SEVEN  in  the  Pit !    Och  hone  !  och  hone  !  ') 

"  Francis.     '  SEVEN  ?  ' 

"  Tobias.  '  Seventy-six  years,  sir, — {won't  pay  for  the  lights 
and  the  fiddles  /) — Here  is  the  hut  in  which  I  was  born — {Only 
one  in  the  dress  boxes,  and  that 's  our  baker's  wife  /) — Here  is  the 
tree  which  grew  with  me,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it 
— {our  bakers  zvife  never  pays  /) — but  I've  a  dog  that  I  love.' 

"  Francis.  '  A  dog  ! ' 

"  Tobias.  '  Ah,  sir,  don't  smile,  for — {be  Jasus  there  s  only- 
twelve  tenpennies  in  the  house  altogether  /)  ' ' 

This  is  said  to  have  been  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the 
other  performers,  who  turned  and  fled,  leaving  the  discon- 
solate manager  to  pursue  his  calculations  on  the  stage  alone. 
In  the  face  of  these  stories,  we  certainly  cannot  say  that 
Thackeray's  Captain  Costigan  was  any  very  violent  caricature 
of  Miss  O'Neill's  father.  But  of  course  the  case  may  be 
totally  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  Fotheringay  herself. 

Eliza,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  O'Neill,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  1791  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  report  of  "  a 
very  respectable  tradesman  "  quoted  by  Oxberry  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  Dramatic  Biography,  the  "  little  cratur "  was 
often  to  be  seen  running  barefooted  about  the  streets  of 
Drogheda.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  she  cannot  have  had  a 
much  more  regular  education  than  the  Fotheringay ;  for  even 
the  pompous  author  of  the  so-called  Memoirs  of  her  admits 
that  she  might  "  perhaps  he  properly  said,  in  some  respects, 
to  have  been  self-educated,"  seeing  that,  being  only  a  strolling 
manager,  and  encumbered  with  a  numerous  offspring,  "  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Miss  O'Neill's  education  could  be 
conducted  by  her  father  with  an  attention  to  all  those  accom- 
plishments in  her  first  years  which  the  children  of  wealth  and 
indulgence  are  so  sure  to  receive."  Moreover  the  child  made 
her  debut  on  the  stage  of  the  tumble-down  theatre  at  Drogheda 
when  she  was  only  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  can  have  received  much  education,  in 
anything  except  stage-craft,  after  then.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  precocious  child,  and  to  have  attracted  so  much 
attention   as    a   performer  in    her    father's    itinerant   company, 
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that  Talbot,  the  Belfast  manager  offered  her  an  engagement 
for  two  years.  John  O'Neill  was  a  good  hand  at  driving  a 
bargain  ;  and  seeing  that  Talbot  was  very  anxious  to  secure 
his  daughter's  services,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  should  be  engaged  as  well.      These  were 


John  O'Neill 

Mrs.  O'Neill 

John  O'Neill,  Junr. 

Mrs.  O'Neill,  Junr. 

Miss  P.  O'Neill      . 

Mr.  Robert  O'Neill 

Master  Charles  O'Neill 


her  father 

her  mother 

her  eldest  brother 

her  sister-in-law 

her  sister 

her  second  brother 

her  third  brother 


Strange  to  say  this  condition  was  agreed  to ;  but  probably 
the  salaries  paid  were  very  small ;  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  whole  family  had  been  on  the  boards 
almost  as  long  as  they  had  been  out  of  their  cradles,  so  that 
Talbot  would  be  likely  to  find  them  a  very  useful  squad. 
During  the  two  years  which  she  spent  in  Belfast  her  reputa- 
tion grew  to  such  an  extent  that  she  became  the  general 
talk  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  her  agreement 
with  Talbot  she  received  liberal  offers  from  Dublin  ;  when 
her  astute  father  once  more  made  a  stipulation  for  the 
engagement  of  the  whole  family,  who  accordingly  made 
their  appearance  in  due  course  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre. 
One  of  her  Irish  critics  had  the  penetration  to  divine  her 
future  eminence.  She  appeared,  he  said,  to  be  gifted  by 
nature  with  every  requisite  necessary  to  place  her  at  the 
head  of  her  profession.  Her  figure  was  fascinating ;  her 
voice,  rich,  powerful,  and  melodious ;  and  her  delineation  of 
character  far  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
young  girl  of  her  age.  She  appeared  first  as  the  widow 
Cheerly  in  The  Soldier  s  Daughter,  and  in  similar  comedy 
parts.  But  this  discriminating  critic  did  not  think  very 
highly  of  her  comedy,  and  boldly  asserted  that  "  it  is  the 
Tragic  Muse  (unless  we  are  egregiously  mistaken)  that  will 
one  day  crown  this  charming  young  actress  with  never-dying 
laurels."  According  to  Oxberry,  however,  this  judgment  was 
quite  exceptional ;  and  the  Irish  generally  were  slow  to 
discover  her  merit,  deeming  her  nothing  more  than  a  tolerable 
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substitute  for  Miss  Walstein,  to  whom  she  was  considered 
inferior  both  in  conception  and  in  power.  Lord  William 
Lennox,  in  his  Celebrities  I  have  Known,  a  book  published 
about  thirty  years  ago,  stated  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  O'Neill  at  Dublin  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
of  1 8 10.  His  father  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  Lord  William  and  his  brother,  two  lads  just  home  from 
school,  were  taken  to  the  Theatre  Royal  to  see  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  in  which  Miss  Walstein  acted  the  part  of  Ellen, 
and  Miss  O'Neill  that  of  the  crazed  and  captive  lowland 
maid,  Blanche  of  Devon.  After  the  play  the  manager  took 
the  boys  into  the  green-room  and  introduced  them  to  Miss 
O'Neill,  and  they  were  greatly  delighted  with  her  beauty, 
though  of  course  we  need  not  attach  too  much  importance 
to  their  appreciation  of  her  acting.  Oxberry  tells  us  that 
about  this  time  an  amusing  incident  occurred  one  night 
when  she  was  acting  the  part  of  Juliet.  The  balcony  at 
Crow  Street  was  a  very  low  one,  and  her  Romeo,  Cosway, 
was  particularly  tall.  When  Cosway,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  balcony,  delivered  the  lines — 

"  Oh  !  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ;  " — 

a  fellow  in  the  gallery  roared  out — "  Get  out  wid  your  blarney  ! 
Why  don't  you  touch  her  then,  and  not  be  preaching  Parson 
Saxe  there  ?  " 

After  the  close  of  her  Dublin  engagement,  Miss  O'Neill 
went  on  a  provincial  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
occasionally  performed  with  "  the  great  London  actor,"  John 
Philip  Kemble,  who  was  then  starring  it  in  Ireland.  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  not  long  retired  from  the  stage,  and  the  managers 
of  Covent  Garden  were  eagerly  on  the  lookout  for  somebody 
capable  of  creating  a  fresh  sensation.  Kemble  wrote  home 
saying  that  Miss  O'Neill  was  a  pretty  Irish  girl,  with  a 
small  touch  of  the  brogue  on  her  tongue,  who  had  much 
quiet  talent  and  some  genius. 

"  They  call  her  here  ('tis  in  verse — for  they  are  all  poets, 
all  Tom  Moore's  here),  the  Dove,  in  contradistinction  to  Miss 
Walstein,  whom  they  designate  the  Eagle.  I  recommend 
the  Dove  to  you,  as  more  likely  to  please    John   Bull  than 
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the   Irish   Eagle,  who  is,  in    fact,  merely  a    Siddons    diluted, 
and  would  only  be  tolerated  when  Siddons  is  forgotten." 

Kemble  was  empowered  to  open  negotiations  with  her ; 
and  he  was  greatly  astonished,  at  the  outset,  when  he  found 
that  she  (or  her  father)  expected  the  whole  clan  of  O'Neills 
to  be  engaged  together  in  London,  as  they  had  been  in 
Belfast  and  in  Dublin.  That,  of  course,  had  to  be  met  with 
a  decided  negative.  He  was  also  further  astonished  when 
he  found  that  John  O'Neill  had  a  very  high  estimate  of  his 
daughter's  value,  as  well  as  a  very  shrewd  notion  of  the 
existing  deficiencies  of  Covent  Garden,  and  that  he  was  an 
excellent  hand  at  a  bargain.  The  first  negotiations  came 
to  nothing ;  but  on  their  renewal  some  months  later,  Harris 
agreed  to  engage  Miss  O'Neill  for  three  years  at  £15,  £16, 
and  £17  a.  week  ;  and  on  these  terms  she  came  to  London. 

The  Covent  Garden  managers  had  indulged  in  no  very 
sanguine  anticipations,  and  were  as  surprised  as  anybody 
when  on  her  first  appearance,  on  the  6th  of  October  18 14, 
in  the  character  of  Juliet,  she  took  the  house  by  storm.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  time  to  announce  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  performance  what  play  was  to  be  produced  on  the 
following  evening ;  but  on  this  occasion,  when  the  manager 
came  before  the  curtain  and  announced  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  the  whole  audience  stood  up  shouting  "  No  !  No  1 " 
and  insisted  on  a  repetition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  William 
Hazlitt,  who  was  present,  wrote  that — 

"  Miss  O'Neill,  more  than  any  late  actress,  reminded  us, 
in  certain  passages,  and  in  a  faint  degree,  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
This  young  lady,  who  will  probably  become  a  favourite  with 
the  public,  is  rather  tall;  and  though  not  of  the  first  order 
of  fine  forms,  her  figure  is  of  that  respectable  kind  which 
will  not  interfere  with  the  character  she  represents.  Her 
deportment  is  not  particularly  graceful,  there  is  a  heaviness 
and  want  of  firmness  about  it.  Her  features  are  regular, 
and  the  upper  part  of  her  face  expressive  of  terror  or  sorrow. 
It  has  that  mixture  of  beauty  and  passion  which  we  admire 
so  much  in  some  of  the  antique  statues.  The  lower  part  of 
her  face  is  not  equally  good.  From  a  want  of  flexibility 
about  the  mouth,  her  laugh  is  not  at  any  time  pleasing,  and 
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where  it  is  a  laugh  of  terror  is  distorted  and  painful.  Her 
voice,  without  being  musical,  is  distinct,  powerful,  and  capable 
of  every  necessary  exertion.  Her  action  is  impressive  and 
simple.  She  looks  the  part  she  has  to  perform,  and  fills  up 
the  pauses  in  the  words  by  the  varied  expression  of  her 
countenance  or  gestures,  without  anything  artificial,  pointed, 
or  far-fetched." 

The  general  voice,  however,  both  in  the  theatre  and  in 
the  press,  was  far  more  enthusiastic  than  this.  And  when 
Juliet  was  followed  by  Isabella  in  The  Fatal  Marriage, 
Belvidera  in  Venice  Preserved,  and  other  characters  of  a 
similar  cast,  Miss  O'Neill  was  hailed  as  a  younger  and  a 
better  Siddons.  Covent  Garden  was  crowded  every  night ; 
and  before  the  close  of  her  first  season,  the  managers 
voluntarily  cancelled  her  agreement  and  raised  her  salary 
to  £25  a  week.  They  were  moved,  indeed,  to  do  more 
than  this ;  for  W.  Donaldson  tells  us  in  his  Recollections : — 

"  I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony 
to  any  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  a  manager.  Miss 
O'Neill  at  the  end  of  the  season  must  have  been  astounded 
when  the  manager,  Henry  Harris,  handed  her  £500  worth 
of  diamonds — an  act  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  cited  in 
the  annals  of  the  drama." 

Donaldson  adds  that  she  had  filled  the  theatre  every 
night,  and  consequently  filled  the  treasury ;  yet  it  really 
was  an  astonishing  thing  for  a  manager  to  do. 

In  the  summer  of  181 5  Miss  O'Neill  made  a  tour  in 
the  provinces,  which  was  astonishingly  successful  and  remuner- 
ative. In  Edinburgh,  we  are  told,  the  theatrical  mania 
reached  a  height  never  known  before  except  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Siddons  thirty-one  years  previously.  Not 
only  was  the  theatre  crowded  to  excess  every  night,  but  the 
doors  were  besieged  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
by  servants  waiting  for  the  earliest  opportunity  of  obtaining 
tickets  and  places  in  the  boxes.  On  her  return  to  London 
for  the  season  of  181 5-16  her  reception  was  equally 
enthusiastic ;  and  so  she  went  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
for  a  period  of  five  years.      She  appears  to  have  gauged  her 
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own  limitations  as  a  tragic  actress  pretty  accurately.  In 
the  characters  already  named,  as  Monimia,  as  Jane  Shore, 
as  Mrs.  Beverley  in  The  Gamester,  or  as  Mrs.  Haller  in  The 
Stranger,  she  was  admirable.  But  when  Kean  wished  her 
to  play  Lady  Macbeth  she  resolutely  refused.  But,  with 
the  common  weakness  of  most  tragedians,  she  wished  to 
shine  in  comedy  also ;  and  this  she  could  never  do.  The 
discriminating  critic  who  predicted  her  eminence  in  tragedy 
on  her  first  appearance  in  Dublin  in  1 8 1 1  pointed  out  that 
comedy  was  not  her  forte,  and  remarked  upon  her  failure 
in  the  character  of  Lady  Teazle.  Hazlitt,  who  saw  her 
perform  the  same  part  seven  years  later  in  London,  roundly 
declared  that — 

"  It  was  not  comic ;  it  was  not  elegant ;  it  was  not  easy ; 
it  was  not  dignified  ;  it  was  not  playful ;  it  was  not  anything 
it  ought  to  be." 

But  of  her  tragic  acting  he  said — 

"  She  perfectly  conceives  and  expresses  what  would  be 
generally  felt  by  the  female  mind  in  the  extraordinary  and 
overpowering  situations  in  which  she  is  placed.  In  truth, 
in  beauty,  and  in  that  irresistible  pathos  which  goes  directly 
to  the  heart,  she  has  at  present  no  equal,  and  can  have 
no  superior." 

Nobody  seems  to  have  dreamed  of  comparing  Miss 
O'Neill  with  any  lesser  actress  than  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and 
certainly  between  1814  and  1819  there  was  no  one  who 
could  be  placed  in  competition  with  her.  Some  time  in  18  16 
the  simultaneous  indisposition  of  Miss  O'Neill  and  a  certain 
well-known  noble  lord  gave  rise  to  the  following  jeu  (T esprit'. — 

"  Whene'er  a  noble  lord  falls  ill, 

And  needs  the  aid  of  doctors  clever, 
Whoe'er  his  proxy's  place  may  fill, 
The  House  goes  on  as  well  as  ever. 

But  when  O'Neill  is  indisposed, 
The  play  stands  still — the  actor  mute  ; 

The  tragic  scene  at  once  is  closed — 
For  her  there  is  no  substitute. 

The  reason  is,  say  critics  fearless, 
One's  but  a  peer — the  other's  peerless." 
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Miss  O'Neill's  private  conduct  was  a  model  of  decorum. 
She  never  attended  the  theatre  unless  accompanied  by  her 
father  or  one  of  her  brothers ;  and  she  accepted  no  invita- 
tions to  houses  where  her  brothers  or  other  relatives  could 
not  go  also.  Of  course  there  were  many  titled  danglers 
after  her ;  but  they  were  all  kept  at  a  respectable  distance. 
She  made  a  large  income  (though  we  need  not  accept 
Oxberry's  extravagant  estimate  of  ;£i2,ooo  a  year),  but  she 
indulged  in  no  fashionable  extravagances,  and  even  the 
carriage  which  she  kept  may  have  been  as  much  for  con- 
venience of  travelling  as  for  ostentation.  It  was  whispered 
that  she  was  somewhat  extortionate,  and  that  while  Edmund 
Kean,  for  example,  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  would 
go  to  Portsmouth  for  three  nights  at  a  remuneration  of  £50, 
Miss  O'Neill  would  not  go  for  less  than  £7$.  Also  that 
she  was  inclined  to  be  avaricious,  and  could  not  be  got  to 
play  gratuitously  for  any  charity.  But  beyond  this  her 
reputation  was  as  unbreathed  upon  as  that  of  the  Fotheringay. 
She  took  no  formal  farewell  of  the  stage ;  her  performance 
of  Mrs.  Haller  in  The  Stranger  on  the  13th  of  July  1819 
being  merely  announced  as  "  her  last  performance  before 
Christmas."  But  before  that  Christmas  arrived  she  had 
become  the  wife  of  William  Wrixon  Becher,  M.P.  for  Mallow, 
a  gentleman  who  was  himself  something  of  an  amateur  actor, 
and  who  in  1 8  3 1  was  created  a  Baronet.  At  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  we  are  assured,  she  had  accumulated  no  less 
than  ^"30,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  her  relations.  Her  parents  settled  somewhere  in 
Wales,  and  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  on  her 
husband's  estate  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  she  died  in 
1872  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
her  as  the  Tragic  Muse  by  G.  F.  Joseph,  A.R.A.,  in  the 
Garrick  Club.  Mrs.  Bancroft  relates  that  when  an  old  lady, 
Lady  Becher  one  day  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  club  to  see 
this  picture,  which  hangs  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
staircase.  As  she  stood  before  it,  her  mind  seemed  to  go 
back  to  past  scenes,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
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Barry,  Dr.,  99,  105 

Barry,  Elizabeth,  birth  and  parentage, 
1-2;  failure  at  first,  2  ;  relations  with 
Lord  Rochester,  2-6  ;  Otway's  mad 
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Bracegirdle.  Anne,  birth  and  parentage, 
14  ;  her  beauty  and  popularity,  15  ; 
rumoured  attachment  to  Wm.  Mount- 
ford,  16;  murder  of  Mountford,  17  ; 
her  evidence  at  Mohun's  trial,  19-21  ; 
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Burlington,  Lord,  26 
Burnett,  Dr.  Gilbert,  4 
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scoundrelly  conduct,  67-8 ;  trial  for 
crim.  con.,  67-9 ;  her  status  and 
earnings,  6S-9  ;  second  action  by 
husband,  70 ;  her  success  in  Dublin, 
70 ;  sings  in  The  Messiah,  70 ;  re- 
appearance in  London,  71  ;  The- 
ophilus  Cibber  in  Ireland  and  his 
quarrels,  72-5  ;  Mrs.  Cibber's  success 
as  Constance,  76 ;  description  of  her, 
76-7 ;  correspondence  with  Garrick, 
77-S7  ;  Cumberland's  description  of 
her,  88 ;  husband's  serio  -  comic 
Apology,  89-90 ;  at  Covent  Garden 
with  Barry,  and  battle  of  the  Romeos, 
91-2;  return  to  Drury  Lane,  94; 
youthful  appearance  in  middle  age, 
94  ;  failure  in  comedy,  95-6 ;  excellence 
in  tragedy,  96-8  ;  disputes  with 
managers,  98-100 ;  social  position, 
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Garrick,  103-5  '■>  ill-health  and  death, 
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Colman,    George,    128,    129,    131,    183, 

184,  185,  190 
Congreve,  Richard,  24,  25,   27,  28,  29, 

30,  214 
Cook,  Dutton,  23 

Cooke,  George  Frederick,  265,  284,  285 
Cork,  Lady  (Miss  Monckton),  222 
Cradock,  Joseph,  100,  101,  102,  125 
Crawford,  Anne  (Mrs.  Spranger  Barry), 
birth   and   parentage,    145 ;  jilted   by 
aristocratic  lover,   145-6 ;   married   to 
Dancer,  an  actor,  and  disowned  by  her 
family,  146  ;  first  appearance  on  stage, 
146  ;  Dublin,  147  ;  jealousy  of  husband, 
147-8  ;     connection  with  Barry,   148  ; 
London  engagement,  149 ;  married  to 
Barry,     149 ;     in    private    life,     150 ; 
personal  appearance,    150-1  ;    impres- 
siveness  on  stage,  151  ;  death  of  Barry, 
152;     married     to     Crawford,      153; 
Crawford's    failure    as    actor    and    as 
manager,     153-6  ;     comparison     with 
Mrs.  Siddons,  156-8  ;  retirement  and 
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140,  161,  210,  212,  214,  224,  225 
Crawford,  William,  153-5 
Cumberland,   Richard,  87,  97,  287 
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I,  4,   10,   13,   14,  35,  36,  40,  41,  42, 

47,  54,  55,  60 
Curtis,    Anne   (sister  of  Mrs.   Siddons), 
230-1 

Daly,  Richard,  229 

Dancer  —  (actor,  first  husband  of  Mrs. 

Crawford),  146,  147 
Davenant,  Sir  William,  2 
Davies,  Thomas,  13,  24,  27,  30,  32,  50, 

52,  58,  61,  63,  64,  76,  88,  89,  91,  95, 

96,    102,     112,     113,    114,    119,    121, 

123,  126,  138-9,  225 
Delany,  Mrs.,  40,  101,  240 
Derrick,  Samuel,  96,  1 18 
Dibdin,  Charles,  120,  161 
Dibdin,  J.  C,  132,  228 
Digges,  West,  131,  181,  230,  232 
Dodd,  James,  180,  188 
Dogget,  Thomas,  48,  109 
Donaldson,  W.,  294,  310 
Doran,  Dr.,  34,  59,  123 
Dryden,  John,  1,  10,  15,  37 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  172,  195,  277 

Edwin,  John,  217 

Egerton,  William  (see  Curll,  Edmund) 

Erskine,  Lord,  223,  269 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  4 

Farquhar,  George,  36,  43,  44,  45 
Farren,  Elizabeth,  34,  59,  168 
Fielding  and  Hippisley,    108,   109,  1 10- 
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FitzHugh,    Mrs.,    255,    257,   258,    261, 

262,  263,  265,  271,  276,  277 
Foote,  Samuel,  137,  148 

Galindo,  Mrs.,  271-3 

Garrick,  David,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81, 
82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  91,  94,  95, 
98,  99,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106, 
107,  114,  115,  117,  118,  119,  121, 
122,  125,  126,  127,  128,  133,  134-5, 
136,  138,  139,  142,  148,  149,  152, 
160,  161,  162,  163,  166,  206,  207,  220 

Garrick,  Mrs.,  79,  103,  104,  105 

Genest,  John,  27,  213,  214 

George  II,  50,  95 

George  ill,  167,  219,  240-1,  242,  243 

Gildon,  Charles,  10,  27,  37 

Gilliland,  Thomas,  160,  164 

Gisborne,  Dr.,  194-5 

Glover,  Julia,  birth  and  parentage,  2S4  ; 
York,  285  ;  Liverpool,  286  ;  Covent 
Garden,  286  ;  transferred  from  tragedy 
to  comedy,  287 ;  early  love  affair, 
287  ;  marriage,  288  ;  respective  merits 
of  tragedy  and  comedy,  289-90 ; 
husband's  extortions,  291-3  ;  her  con- 
tinuous success,  294 ;  appearance  and 
characteristics,  294-5  5  fina^  perform- 
ance at  age  of  seventy-two,  296  ;  death, 
297 

Glover,  Samuel  (husband  of  above),  288, 
291-3 

Godwin,  William,    128,    138,   139,   195, 

213-4 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  132,  137 

Handel,  George  Fredk.,  70,  71 

Harcourt,  Lady,  242,  246 

Harris,    Henry,    164,    183,    184,  18S-9, 

273,  286,  287,  310 
Hazlitt,  William,  275,   282-3,   290,  309, 
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Hill,  Sir  John,  92,  97,  113,  118 

Hill,  Capt.,  Richard,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 

21,  22,  23 
Hitchcock,  Robert,  70,  72,  120,  146 
Holcroft,  Thomas,  192 

Inchbald,  Elizabeth,  account  of  her 
Simple  Story,  and  of  Nature  and  Art, 
169-176;  success  as  a  playwright, 
177  ;  destruction  of  her  autobiography, 
177  ;  birth  and  parentage,  178  ;  early 
adventures  in  London,  179-80;  mar- 
riage, 1  Si;  first  appearance  on  stage, 
181  ;  touring  in  Scotland,  181  ;  visit 
to  Paris,  182  ;  engagement  at  Liver- 
pool, 182;  acquaintance  with  Mis. 
Siddons  and  John  Kemble,  182;  en- 
gagement at  York,  183 ;  death  of 
husband,  183  ;  engagement  at  Covent 
Garden,   183 ;   first   play   acted,    183 ; 
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celebrity  and  manner  of  life  in  London, 
1S4-5  ;  her  economy,  185-6;  her 
charity,  186-7 ;  her  numerous  flirta- 
tions, iSS  ;  aristocratic,  literary,  and 
medical  admirers,  1S9-195 ;  later  life 
in  London,  196-7  ;  death,  197.  Also 
mentioned,  207,  208. 
Inchbald,  Mr.,  178,  180,  181,  1S2-3 

Jekyll,  Joseph,  279 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  4,  7,  5S,  61,  64, 

96,  1 16-7,  11S,  137,  220-1 
Jones,  Charles  Inigo,  304 

Kean,  Edmund,   166-7,  2S4,   289,  293, 

294,  312 
Kemble,  Fanny,  190.  253-4,  263,  264,280 
Kemble,   John    Philip,    182,    184,    189, 

190,    199,   200,    201,    219,    220,    244, 

250,    265,   270,   271,    274,    276,   280, 

284,  289,  308.  309 
Kemble,  Roger,  199,  200,  201,  202.  212 

Lacy,  J.,  78,  81,  85,  S7,  99 

Lawrence,    Sir   Thomas,    P.R.A.,    253, 

254.  255,  263-4,  279 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  1,  10,  249 

ace,  Lord,  26 

Macklin.  Charles,  146,  161 
Macready,  Charles,  2S4,  2S9 
Mainwaring,  Arthur,  39,  40,  44,  49,  50,57 
Martyr,  Mrs.,  164 

a,  Rev.  \\\,  23S-9 
Mohun,   Lord,    16,    17,   iS,   19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24 

Moore,  Thomas,  2  So 

.of.  Henry,  109,  1 11,  113 
Mountford,  Edward,   15,   16,  17,  18,  19, 

20,  21,  23,  24 
Mountford,  Mrs.,  16,  21,  22 
Murphy,  Arthur,  126-7 

and  An  (Mrs.  Inchbald's  novel), 
account  of,  1 72-6 

O'Keefe,  John,  162 

Oldfield,  Anne,  birth  and  parentage,  35- 
6  ;  first  attempts  on  stage,  37  :  first 
success,  38 ;  connection  with  Arthur 
Mainwaring,  39  ;  supposed  previous 
liaison,  39-40  ;  identified  with  Gibber's 
"  Lady  Betty  Modish,"  40-2  ;  rela- 
tions with  George  Farquhar,  43  ; 
Farquhars  love-letter's,  44-6 ;  dis- 
pute for  precedence  with  Mrs.  Rogers, 
46-7 ;  secession  to  Haymarket,  48 ; 
amiable  relations  with  manage: 
56-7  ;  death  of  Arthur  Mainwaring, 
49 ;  connection  with  Gen.  Churchill, 
50  ;  her  dress,  50 ;  personal  appear- 
ance, 51  ;  acting  in  tragic  parts,  51-3  : 
ill-health,    53-4 ;    death    and    burial, 


54-5  ;     characteristics,    56-9.       Also 
mentioned,  3,   31,  62,  95,    120 

Oldmixon,  J.,  39 

O'Neill  Eliza  (Lady  Becher).  The 
Fotheringay  episode  in  Thackeray's 
.  298-304  ;  eccentricities  of 
her  father,  304-6  ;  birth  and  parent- 
age, 306 ;  early  strolling,  306-7  ; 
success  in  Dublin,  307-8 ;  engage- 
ment and  instantaneous  triumph  in 
London,  309 ;  short  but  brilliant 
stage  career,  310-11  ;  retirement  and 
marriage,  312 

ill,  John,  298,  304-6,  307,  309 

Otwav,  Thomas,  I,  6,  7,  8,  9,  14,  15 

Oxbeny,  W.,  284,  2S5,  286,  287,  288, 
=93.  296,  307,  308.  312 

Piorzi,  Mrs.  (formerly  Mrs.  Thrale), 
221,  222,  248,  258,  259,  269 

Pope,  Alexander  (actor),  160,  164,  165, 
166,  167 

Pope,  Elizabeth  (Miss  Younge),  birth, 
160 ;  introduction  to  Garrick  and 
moderate  success  at  Drury  Lane,  161  ; 
engagement  in  Dublin,  161-2 ;  return 
to  Drury  Lane,  162 ;  relations  with 
Garrick,' 162-3  ;  Covent  Garden,  164; 
marriage,  164 ;  husband's  success  as 
actor,  165  ;  death  of  Mrs.  Pope,  166 ; 
Pope's  subsequent  career,  166-7  '■> 
personal  appearance  and  character- 
istics, 168.     Also  mentioned,  207 

Pope,  Miss,  250-1 

Porter,  Man-,  birth  and  parentage,  60-1  ; 
early  days,  61  ;  rise  in  profession,  62  ; 
adventure  with  highwayman,  62-3 ; 
lameness  turned  to  account,  63 ; 
characteristics,  64  ;  old  age  and 
death,  64.  Also  mentioned,  51,215,  225 
I!.  William,  127,  128,  161 

l'ritchard,  Hannah,  comparison  with 
Mrs.  Siddons,  107  ;  birth  and  parent- 
age, 108 ;  acting  in  Bartholomew 
Fair,  10S-112;  at  the  Haymarket, 
112;  personal  appearance,  112;  at 
Drury  Lane,  112;  first  success,  113; 
at  Covent  Garden,  113;  return  to 
Drury  Lane,  1 14;  her  husband,  115- 
16  ;  acquaintance  with  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  116;  the  heroine  of  Johnson's 
Irene,  116-17;  introduction  of  her 
daughter  to  the  stage,  1 19 ;  testi- 
monies to  her  merit  as  actress  and  as 
woman,  118,  119,  120-3;  death, 
123.  Also  mentioned,  79,  80,  93, 
149,  161.  221.  225,  236,  237 

Pritchard,  Mr.,  1 15,  Il6 

Quin,  Richard,  70,71,  76,87,88,91,  114 
Reddish,  Samuel,  161,  180,  181 
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Reynolds,  Frederick,  150,  158,  188 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  138,  221,  222 
Rich,  John,  37,  79,  84,  85,  86,  91,  114 
Robinson,  Henry  Crabb,  251 
Rochester,  Earl  of,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
Rogers,  Mrs.,  37,  46,  47 
Rogers,  Samuel,  195,  279,  280,  281 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  I,  13,  24,  25,  26,  28 

St.     George,     Mrs.     (afterwards     Mrs. 
Trench),  255 

Saunders,  Mrs.,  54,  55 

Savage,  Richard,  58 

Seward,  Miss,  239 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  227,  269,  281 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  184 

Sheridan,    Richard   Brinsley,    139,    140, 
213,  237,  245,  248,  250,  251,  256 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  72,  75,  125,  212 

Siddons,  Maria,  252,  253,  254,  255,  263 

Siddons,  Sally,  252,  253,  254,  255,  259, 
260-2,  263 

Siddons,  Sarah,  birth  and  parentage, 
199  ;  infantile  appearances,  199-200  ; 
course  of  true  love  not  smooth,  202-3  > 
marriage,  204 ;  strolling,  204 ;  first 
attempts  in  London,  205-7  ;  in  the 
provinces  again,  207-8  ;  reputation  at 
Bath,  209-1 1  ;  second  attempt  on 
London,  and  triumph,  212  ;  personal 
appearance,  215-6  ;  success  in  Dublin, 
2i6-8|;  patronised  by  Royalty,  220 ; 
Johnson  and  Reynolds,  220-1  ;  penal- 
ties of  celebrity,  222-4  '■>  Scotland  and 
the  "  Siddons  Fever  "  226-9  ;  troubles 
in  Dublin,  229-30  ;  hissed  off  stage  at 
Drury  Lane,  231-2  ;  her  observations 
on  Shakespearian  characters,  234-8 ; 
more  Royal  patronage,  240-1,  242, 
244 ;  money  troubles  with  Sheridan, 
248,  249,  251  ;  Lawrence's  courtship 
of  two  of  her  daughters,  253-4,  263-4  ; 
death  of  Maria,  259 ;  death  of  Sally, 
259-62  ;  at  Covent  Garden  with  John 
Kemble,  265 ;  Westbourne  Farm, 
266-7  5  death  of  husband,  269;  O.P. 
riots,  270-1  ;  Mrs.  Galindo's  accusa- 
tions, 271-3  ;  retirement  from  stage, 
274  ;  subsequent  appearances,  274-6  ; 
public  readings,  276-7  ;  many  friends, 
278;  manner  in  private  life,  281-2. 
Characteristics  in  particular  parts : 
Zara,  214;  Mrs.  Beverley,  219-20; 
Isabella,  227  ;  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
233  ;  Constance,  234-6 ;  Lady  Mac- 
beth, 236-7  ;  Desdemona,  238  ;  Rosa- 
lind, 239-40  ;  Volumnia,  243  ;  Agnes 
in    The   Fatal   Curiosity,    251.     Also 


mentioned,    55,    107,    108,    117,    120, 

122,  124,   140,   156-7,   158,  162,  164, 

167,  168,  182,  184,  308,  309,  310,  311 
Siddons,  William,  202,  203,    204,   205, 

212,  245,   250,   251,  257,  262,  266-7, 

268,  269 
Simple   Story   (Mrs.    Inchbald's   novel), 

account  of,  169-172 
Sloper,    William,    66,    67,    69,    77,    83, 

101,  103,  105,  106 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  49,  50 
Stonhouse,  Rev.  Sir  John,  57 
Suett,  Richard,  189 

Taylor,  John,  124,  126,  151,  159,  245-6 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  23,  28 ; 

his  use  of  Miss  O'Neill  and  her  father 

in  Pendennis,  298-304 
Thompson,  James,  52 
Twiss,  Francis,  185,  189-90,  191 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  36,  37 
Vandenhoff,  George,  290,  295 
Verbruggen,  Mrs.,  37,  38 
Victor,  Benjamin,  12,  63,  66,  76 

Walpole,  Horace,  26,   32,  64,  115,  116, 

117,  118,  120,  214-5 
Walstein,  Miss,  308 
Warren,  Dr.,  193 
Webster,  Benjamin,  294-5,  296 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  282 
Whalley,  Dr.,   164,  211,   216,  218,  232, 

238,    241,    242,    245,   246,   248,   257, 

258,  273 
Whitehead,  William,  107,  123 
Wilkinson,  Patty,  252,  259,  260,  262,  266 
Wilkinson,  Tate,  91,  97,  121,   138,  146, 

158,    165,    182,    183,    208,    241,    252, 

283,  285,  286 
Wilks,  Robert,  48,  53,  95 
Wilson,  Richard,  189 
Woffington,    Margaret,   34,   91,   93.  98> 

121,  123 
Wolcot,  Dr.  ("Peter  Pindar"),  192-3 

Yates,  Mary  Ann,  birth  and  parentage, 
125  ;  first  appearances  in  Dublin  and 
in  London  unsuccessful,  126  ;  marriage, 
126;  reappearance  at  Drury  Lane, 
127  ;  public  recognition,  128 ;  un- 
rivalled in  tragedy,  128.  Also  men- 
tioned, 149,  159,  162,  107 

Yates,  Richard,  124,  125,  126,  128,  131, 
132,  133.  x34>  140-2,  144,  149 

Young,  Charles,  219,  243,  251 

Young,  Edward,  30 

Younge,  Miss  (see  Pope,  Elizabeth) 
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Fifth  Edition.     Demy  tvo.     ioj.  6d.  net. 

Braid  (James)  and  Others.  GREAT 
GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKING.  Edited 
by  Henry  Leach.  Illustrated  Second 
Edition.     Demy  tvo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Brailsford  (H.  N.>  MACEDONIA;  Its 
Races  and  their  Future.  Dlustrated. 
Dent.  ■  tvo.     i2i.  6d.  net. 

Brodriek  (Mary)  and  Morton  (A.  Andep 
sort'.  A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY'  OF 
EGYPTIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  A  Hand- 
book for  StudeDts  and  Travellers.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  tvo.     3^.  6d. 

Brown  (J.  Wood),  M.A.  THE  BUILDERS 
OF  FLORENCE.  Illustrated.  Demy  ^to. 
zts.  net. 

Browning     (Robert).      PARACELSUS. 

Sdited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Biblio- 
graphy by  Margaret  L.  Lee  and  Katha- 
rine B.  Locock:.     Fcap.  tvo.     3*.  6d.  net. 

Bu.ekton  (A.  M.).  EAGER  HEART:  A 
Mystery  Play.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  tvo. 
is.  net. 

Budge  (£.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  Illustrated.  Two 
Volumes.     Royal  tvo.     £2  3s-  ,iel- 

Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.  GOD  AND 
OUR  SOLDIERS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
tvo.     6s. 

Bailey  (Miss).    See  Dilke  (Lady). 

Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition  Wide  Demy  tvo, 
gilt  to/.     6s. 

Bussell  I.F.  W.),  D.D.  CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1905).  Demy 
tvo.     las.  6d.  net. 

ButleP  (Sir  William),  Lieut.-General, 
G.C.B.  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WEST. 
With  some  other  Wayside  Thoughts.  1865- 
1908.    Cr.  tvo.     $s.  net. 

Butlin  (P.  M-)  AMONG  THE  DANES. 
Illustrated.     Demy  trt.     ?*.  6d  net. 

Cain  (Georges'*,  Curator  of  the  Camavalet 
Museum,  Paris.  WALKS  IN  PARIS. 
Translated  by  A.  R.  Alli^son,  M.A 
Illustrated.     Demy  tvo.     js.  6d  net. 

Cameron  (Mary  Lovett).  OLDETRURIA 
AND  MODERN  TUSCANY.  Illa-trated. 
Second  Edition      Cr.  iz'O.     6s.  net. 

Carden  1  Robert  W.).  THE  CITY  OF 
GENOA.  Illustrated  Demy  tvo.  10s.  6d 
net. 
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Carlyle  (Thomas)  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
I'iiTCHER,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
rj.     Thr't  Volumes.     Cr.  Svo.     i8j. 

THE  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES  OF 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.s  and 
Notes  and  Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas. 
Three  Volumes.     Demy  Svo.     iSs.  net. 

Lclano  (.Brother  Thomas  of).  THE 
LIVES  OF  FRANCIS  OE  ASSISE 
Translated  by  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     $s.  net. 

Chambers  (Mrs.  Lambert).  Lawn  Tennis 
for  Ladies.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

Chandler  (Arthur),  Bishop  of  Bloenifontein. 
ARA  CCF.Ll:  An-  Essay  in  Mystical 
The  logy.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
jr.  6^.  net. 

Chesterfield  (Lord).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD  TO 
HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by 
C  Strachey,  with  Notes  by  A.  Caltkkop. 
Two  Volumes.     Cr.  Svo.     ux. 

Chesterton  (G.K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  two  Portraits  in  Photogravure.     Sixth 

Bd&on.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
ALL    THINGS     CONSIDERED.       Sixth 

Edition.     Fcap.  Sz>o.     v. 
TREMENDOUS     TRIFLES.       Fourth 

Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     $s. 

Clausen  (George),  A.R.A.,  R.W.S.  SIX 
LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Illustrated. 
TUrd Edition.  Large  Fost.  Svo.  3s.6d.net. 

AIMS  AND  IDEALS  IN  ART.  Eight 
Led  urea  deliveied  to  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Ails.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Large  Post  Svo.     is.  net. 

Clutton-Brock  (A.)  SHELLEY;  THE 
MAN  AND  THE  POET.  Illustrated 
Demy  Svo.     -is.  6d.  net. 

Cobb  (VI.    P.),    M.A.    THE    BOOK    OF 
PSALMS  :  with  an  Introduction  and  Nole*. 
I  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Coekshott  (  Winifred:,  St.  Hilda's  Hall, 
Osfurd.  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS, 
Ther  Church  and  Colony,  illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.     js.  6d  net. 

Collingwood  (W.  G.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
OF  "JOHN  RUSKIN.  With  Portrait. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     a».  bd.  net. 

Colviil   (Helen  HA     ST.  TERESA  OF 
IN.       Illustrated.       Second     Edition. 
Demy  Svo.      js.  6d.  net. 

•Condamlne  (Robert  de  la).  THE 
UPPER  GARDEN.     Fcaf.  Svo.     s*.  net. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  MIRROR  OF 
THE  SEA  :  Memories  and  Impressious. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  lev.     di. 


Coo1idge(W.  A.  B.),  M.A.    THE  ALPS. 

I  I  Mtoated.      Demy  Svo.     is.  fid.  net. 

Cooper(C.  S.),F.R.H.S.  Sec  Westell  (W.P.) 

Coulton  (G.  G.).  CHAUCER  AND  HIS 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     ios.  td.  net. 

Cowper  (William).  THE  POEMS. 
Edited  with  an  introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C-  Baii.ky,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.     ios.  6d.  net. 

Crane  Walter\  R.W.S.  AN  ARTIST'S 
REMINISCENCES.  Illustrated.  Second 
(ton.     Demy  Svo.     iSs.  net. 

INDIA        IMPRESSIONS.  Illustrated 

Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Crispe  (T.  E.).  REMINISCENCES  OF  A 
K.C.  With  a  Portraits.  Secon.1  Edition 
Demy  Svo.     iox.  6d.  net. 

Crowley  (Ralph  H.).  THE  HYGIENE 
OF  SCHOOL  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
%vo.    ys.  6d.  net. 

Dante  (Alighleri).  LA  COMMEDIA  DI 
DANTE  The  Italian  Text  edited  by 
Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. ,  D.Litt.  Cr.Sve.  6s. 

Davey  (Rlehard).  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON.  Illustrated.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Detny  Svo.     t$s.  net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 

lliol  College.     ENGLAND  UNDER 

THE  NORMANS  AND  ANGEVINS: 

1066-1272.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.    ios.  6d. 

net. 

Deans  (R.  Storry).  THE  TRIALS  OF 
FIVE  QUEENS:  Katharine  op  Aragon, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Marie  Antoinette  nivJ  Caroline  or 
Brunswick.  Illustrated.  Stcend  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Dearmer  (Mabol).  A  CHILD'S  LIFE 
OF  CHRIST.  Illustrated.  Largt  Cr. 
tvo.     6s. 

D'Este  (Margaret).  IN  THE  CANARIES 
WITH  A  CAMERA.  Illustrated.  C<-.Svo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.),  M.A.,  Feilow  of  King'i 
-,      Cambridge.         THE      GREEK 
VIEW   OF   LIFE.     Seventh   and  Revised 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.     as.  6d,  net. 

Dltehfleld  (P.  H.),  M.A.,  F.S.i.  THE 
PARISH  CLERK.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     Js.  6d.  net. 

THE  OLD-TIME  PARSON.  Illustrated 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Douglas  (Hugh  A.;.    VENICE  ON  FOOT. 
.   the    Itinerary   of    the   Grand    Canal 
Illustrated     Second  Edition.      Fca*     Svo 
5*.    net. 
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Douglas  (James).  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
PULPIT.     Cr.  Zvo.     as.  6d.  net. 

Dowden  (J.),  D.D.,  Late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh.  FURTHER  STUDIES  IN 
THE  PRAYER    BOOK.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Driver  (S.  R.),  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Duff  (Nora).  MATILDA  OF  TUSCANY. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     *os.  6d.  net. 

Dumas  (Alexandre).    THE  CRIMES  OF 

THE   BORGIAS  AND  OTHERS.     With 

an     Introduction     by     R_      S.     Garnett. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     CRIMES    OF     URBAIN     GRAN- 

DIERAND   OTHERS.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE    CRIMES    OF    THE     MARQUISE 

DE    BRINVILLIERS    AND    OTHERS. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    CRIMES    OF    ALI    PACHA    AND 

OTHERS.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MY     MEMOIRS.      Translated     by     E.     M. 

Waller.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew 

Lang.     With  Frontispieces  in  Photogravure. 

In  six  Volumes.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  each  volume. 
Vol.  I.  1802-1821.     Vol.  IV.   1830-1831. 
Vol.  II.  1822-1825.     Vol.    V.  1831-1832. 

Vol.  III.  1826-1830.    Vol.  VI.  1832-1833. 
MY    PETS.     Newly     translated    by    A.    R. 

Allinson,  M.A.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 

Duncan  (David),  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  THE  LIFE 
AND  LETTERS  OF  HERBERT 
SPENCER.     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     15*. 

Dunn-Pattlson  (R.  P.).  NAPOLEON'S 
MARSHALS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
Second  Edition.     12s.  6d.    net. 

THE  BLACK  PRINCE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of).  A  REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  Zvo.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Dutt  (W.  A.).  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

SOME  LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF 
EAST  ANGLIA.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
ior.  6d.  net. 

Edmonds  (Major  J.  E.),  R.E. ;  D.  A. 
Q.-M,  G.     See  Wood  (W.  Birkbeck). 

Edwardes  (Tlekner).  THE  LORE  OF 
THE  HONEY  BEE.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

UFT-LUCK  ON  SOUTHERN  ROADS. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  &vo.     &s. 


Egerton  (H.  E ),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Everett-Green  (Mary  Anne).  ELIZA- 
BETH; ELECTRESS  PALATINE  AND 
QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA.  Revised  by 
her  Niece  S.  C.  Lomas.  With  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Lltt.D.  Demy  Zvo. 
xos.  6d.  net. 

Fairbrother  (W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY: OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo,    3s.  6d. 

Fea  (Allan).  THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE 
KING.  Illustrated.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

SECRET  CHAMBERS  AND  HIDING- 
PLACES.  Illustrated.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     fs.  6d.  net. 

JAMES  II.  AND  HIS  WIVES.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Fell  (E.  F.  B.).  THE  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  LIBERTY.     Cr.  Zvo.     5s.  net. 

Firth  (C  H),  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford.  CROM- 
WELL'S ARMY  :  A  History  of  the  English 
Soldier  during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Protectorate.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

'Fletcher   (B.   F.   and   H.    P.).       THE 

ENGLISH    HOME.     Illustrated.     Second 
Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Fleteher  (J.  S.).  A  BOOK  OF  YORK- 
SHIRE. Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  Zvo.     js.  bd.  net. 

Foot  (Constanee  M.).  INSECT  WON- 
DERLAND. Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Forel  (A.).  THE  SENSES  OF  INSECTS. 
Translated  by  Macleod  Yearsley.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Fouque"  (La  Motte).  SINTRAM  AND 
HIS  COMPANIONS.  Translated  by  A. 
C.  Farquharson.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
7S.  6d.  net.  Half  White  Vellum,  \os.  6d 
net. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  Illustrated.  Fifi* 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6*. 
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Ualton    (Sir  Francis),  F.R.S. :    D.CL  , 

Oxf  ;  Hon.  Sc.D.,  Camb.  ;  Hon.  Fellow 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  MEMORIES 
OF  MY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition 
Demy  Sv.     io».  (yd.  net. 

Garnett  (Lucy  M.  J.).  THE  TURKISH 
PEOPLE  :  Their  Social  Life,  Religious 
Beliefs  and  Institutions,  and  Domestic 
Life.  Llustrated.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
net, 

Glbblns  H.  de  B),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND  ;  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Fifth 
Edition      Demy  Svo.     10s.  td. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated.  Sixteenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition-     Cr.  Svo.     is.  td. 
See  also  Hadfield,  R.A. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON.  Edited 
by  G.  Bikkrkck  Hill,  LL.D.    Cr.  Svo.   ts. 

•THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Burt, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge.  Illustrated.  In 
Seven  Voluntes.  Demy  Svo.  Gilt  To/. 
Each  iof.  td.  net. 

Glbbs  (Philip.)  THE  ROMANCE  OF 
GEORGE  VILLIERS:  FIRST  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM,  AND  SOME  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  STUART 
COURT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Sv*.     15J.  net. 

Gloag  (M.  R.)  and  Wyatt  (Kate  MJ.  A 
BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.    10s.  td.  net. 

Glover  (T.  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical 
Lecturer  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cam:  ridge. 
THE  CONFLICT  OF  RELIGIONS  IN 
THE  EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Fourth  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A  BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being  Lyrical  Selections 
foi  every  day  in  the  Year.  Arranged  by 
E.  Godfrey.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
7t.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  CHILDREN  IN  THE  OLDEN 
TIME.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.     7s.  6J.  net. 

Godley(A.  D.\  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College.  Oxford.  OXFORD  IN  1HE 
RICH  TEEN  1H  CENTURY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.      Demy  Svo.     js.  td.  net. 

LYRA  FRIYOLA  Jsurth  Editicn  Fcap. 
Svo.     ts.  td. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.     is.  td. 

SECOND  STRINGS.     Fca*.  8r».     «*.  td. 


Goll  (August).  CRIMINAL  TYPES  IN 
SHAKESPEARE.  Authorised  Transla- 
ti  Ti  from  the  Danish  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Weekes.     Cr.  Svo.     5*.  net. 

Gordon  (Llna  Duff  (Mrs.  Aubrev  Water- 
field).  HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY /Letters 
FRO.ii  tk*  Apennines.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     las.  td.  net. 

Gostllng  (Frances  M.).  THE  BRETONS 
AT  HOME.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.      las.  td.  net. 

Graham  (Harry).  A  GROUP  OF  SCOT- 
TISH WOMEN.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition,     Demy  Svo.     10s.  t<i.  net. 

Grahame  (Kenneth).  THE  WIND  IN 
THE  WILLOWS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 

Gwynn  (Stepheni,  M.P.  A  HOLIDAY 
IN  CONNEMARA.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.     las  td,  net. 

Hall  (Cyril).  THE  YOUNG  CARPEN 
TER.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     5*. 

Hall  (Hammond).  THE  YOUNG  EN- 
GINEER :  or  Modern  Engines  and  their 
Models  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     5/. 

Hall  (Mary).  A  WOMAN'S  TREK  FROM 
THE  CAPE  TO  CAIRO.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition,     Demy  Svo.     its.  net. 

Hamel  (Frank).  FAMOUS  FRENCH 
SALONS.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition 
Demy  Svo.     12s.  td.  net. 

Hannay  ED.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROVAL  NAVY.  Vol.  I.,  1217-1688. 
Vol.  II.,  1689-1815.  Demy  Svo.  Each 
73.  td.  net. 

Hannay  (James  0.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fcap 
Svo.     3J.  td.  net. 

Harper  (Charles  G.).    THE  AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK.     Four  Volumes  with   Maps. 
Cr.  Svo.     Each  -js.  td.  net. 
Vol.  I. — South  of  the  Thames. 
Vol.  II. — North    and    South    Walks 
and  West  Midlands. 

Headley  (F.  W.'j.  DARWINISM  AND 
MODERN  SOCIALISM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    5J.  net. 

Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter, 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PKINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  New  and  cheaper 
issue.      Demy  Svo.     js.  td.  net. 

Henderson  (M.  Sturfje1.  GEORGE 
MEREDITH:  NOVELIST,  POET, 
REFORMER.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.      Svo.      ts. 
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Henderson  (T.  F.)  and  Watt  (FranelsV 
SCOTLAND  OF  TO-DAY.  Iliustiated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
CHAUCER  TO  POE,  1340-1843.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Szo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Heywood  (W.).  A  HISTORY  OF  PE- 
RUGIA. Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  ixj.  6d- 
net. 

Hill  (George  Francis).  ONE  HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated.     Drmy  Svo.     101.  td.  net. 

Kind  iC.  Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.),  late  Fellow  of  CtC.C, 
Oxford.  THE  THEORY  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE.    Demy  %vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Hodgetts  (E.  A.  Brayley).  THE  COURT 
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HEALTH.     Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKING  OK 
AN  ORATOR.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Price  [L  L.),  M.A..  Fell  jw  of  Oriel  College. 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OK  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FROM  ADAM 
SMITH  TO  ARNOLD  TOYNttEE 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     u.  id. 

Pullen  Burry  (B.).  IN  A  GERMAN 
COLONY:  or,  Four  Wekks  in  Nt» 
Britain.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ft,  net 

Pycraft  ( W.  P.).  BIRD  LIFE.  Illustrated 
Demy  Zvo.     iox.  id.  net. 
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Ragg  (Lonsdale),  B.D.  Oxon.     DANTE 
AND    HIS   ITALY.      Illustrated.      Demy 
Zvo.     11s.  6d.  net. 
•Rappoport  (Angelo  SO-  HOME  LIFE  IN 
RUSSIA.    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    iox.  td. 
net. 
Raven-Hill  (L.).     See  Llewellyn  (Owen). 
Rawlings     (Gertrude).     COINS     AND 
HOW   TO    ENOW  THEM.      Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    5*.  nei. 
o..  (Lilian).     THE   LIFE   AND   TIMES 
OF  MARIE  MADELEINE  COUNTESS 
OF   LA  FAYETTE.      Illustrated.     Demy 
Zvo.     10s.  td.  net. 
Read     (C     Stanford),     MvB-     (LondO, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.    FADS  AND  FEED- 
ING.    Cr.  Zvo.    as.  6d.  net. 
Rees  (J-D.),  C.I.E.,   M.P.     THE  REAL 
INDIA.       Second    Edition.       Demy    Zvo. 
10s.  dd.  net. 
Reich    (Emil),    Doctor     Juris.      WOMAN 
THROUGH    THE    AGES.       Illustrated. 
Tvjo  Volumes.    Demy  Zvo.     2  if.  net. 
Reid  (Arehdall),  M.B.     THE  LAWS  OF 
HEREDITY.      Second    Edition.      Demy 
Zvo.     21s.  net. 

R\tm0nTHVilfldRiEtainiNLiTOHE 

EPISTLES.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Roberts  (M.  E.).    See  Channer  (C.C.). 

Rihertson    (A.),     D.D.,    Lord    Bishop     of 
Exeter      REGNUM  DEI.     (The  Bamptoa 
Lectures    of  1901.)     A   New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     7s.  td.  net. 
Robertson   (C  Grant),  M.A.,  Fellow   of 
All    Souls'     College,     Oxford.       SELECT 
STATUTES,    CASES,     AND    CONS1I- 
TUTIONAL    DOCUMENTS,    1660-1832. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  td.  net. 
Robertson  (Sir  G- S  ),K.C.S.L  CHITRAL: 
The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.   Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  td.  net. 
Roe  (Fred).      OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo. 
1  of.  td.  net. 
Royde-Smlth   (N.  G.).     THE    PILLOW 
BOOK  :    A    Garner   of    Many    Moods. 
Collected.       Second     Edition.      Cr.     Zvo. 
ts.  6d.  net.  _  ,         ,       .  , 

FOETS  OF  OUR  DAY.     Selected,  with  an 

Introduction.  Fcap.  Zvo.  51. 
Rumbold  (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace), 
H^rt  G  C  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.  1  Hi 
AUSTRIAN  COURT  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     \Zs.  net. 

Russell   (W.    ClarkL     THE    LIFE    OF 

RUADMIRAL     LORD     COLLINGWOOD. 

Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ox. 


St.  Francis  of  Assisl.  THE  LITTLS 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Note^  by  William 
Heywood.    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo,  &.  net. 

•  Saki '  (H.  Munro).    REGINALD.    Second 

Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  td.  net. 
REGINALD     IN     RUSSIA.       Fca/.    Zvo 
as.  6d.  net. 

Sanders  (Lloyd).  THE  HOLLAND 
HOUSE  CIRCLE.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  td.  net. 

*Scott  (Ernest).  TERRE  NAPOLEON, 
AND  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED  TO  AUS- 
TRALIA BY  ORDER  OF  BONAPARTE, 
1800-1804.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  td. 
net. 

Selineourt  (Hugh  de).  GREAT  RALEGH. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     10*.  td,  net. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.    Illustrated.    Eleventh  tditun. 

TO MMY* SMITH'S  OTHER  ANIMALS 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo 
2S.  6d. 

•Shafer  (Sara  A.).  A.  WHITE  PAPER 
GARDEN.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  7s.  td. 
net. 

Shakespeare  (WiUiam). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOb,  1623;  1632;  1664, 
1685.  Each  £4  4*-  rut,  or  a  complete  set, 
,£  12  was.  net. 

Folios  2.  1.  and  4  are  ready. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  Demy  Zvo.  Buck- 
ram, gilt  toP-     10s.  td. 

Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Cr. 
%vo.    as.  td. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  HOME  LIFE 
IN  GERMANY.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ios.  6d.  net. 

Sime  (John).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY:  The  New 
Winter  Resort.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     5*.  *«<• 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 
M.A.    Two  Volumes.     Demy  Zvo.    21s.  net. 

Smith  (Sophia  S.).  DEAN  SWIFT.  Illus- 
trated.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  td.  net. 

Snell  (F.  J).    A    BOOK    OF    EXMOOR 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 
•  stanellffe  '  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DON'TS. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     it. 
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Stead  Francis  H.).  M.A.  HOW  OLD 
AGE  PENSIONS  BEGAN  TO  BE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     ss.  bd.  rut. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  Ninth 
Edition.     Two  Volutins.    Cr.  Zz-o.     12s. 

VAIL1MA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  Wn  liam  Strang.  Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  8z'0.     Buckram.     6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
Balfour  (G.). 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  1.  StevcN^on  during 
1887-88.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

I  ETTER3  FROM  SAMO.V1891-05.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

Slorr  IVernon  F.\  MA.,  Canon  of  Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DIVINE   PURPOSE.     Cr.  8w.     5*.  r.et. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d  net. 

Swanton  fE.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s.  net. 

•Sykes  (Ella  CX  PERSIA  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d 
net. 

Symes  (J  EA  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.   is.  6d. 

Tabor  ^Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  Zvo.    y.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
iz'o.     1 05.  bd.  net. 

Taylor  John  W.).  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  SAINTS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
•;s.  6d  rut. 

Thibaudeau  (A.  C).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  r  crtescue,  LL.D.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Thompson  Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Mevnell.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     jr.  rut. 

Tlleston  Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Seventeenth  Edi- 
tion. Medium  lCmo.  is.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 

Toynbee  Paget1,  M.A.,  D.  Liu.  DANTE 
IN   ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  FROM 


CHAUCER    TO  CARY.      Two  Vttum*. 
Demy  Zvo.     sis.  net. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Tozer  (Basil).  THE  HORSE  IN  HIS- 
TORY.    Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Trench  [Herbert).  DEI  RDRE  WEDDED, 

and   other    Poems.    Second  and  Revised 

Edition.     Large  Post  Zvo.     6s. 
NEW     POEMS.      Second   Edition.      Large 

Tost  Zvo.     f'S. 
APOLLO    AND    THE    SEAMAN.     Large 

Post  Zvo.    Paper,  is.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  is,  6d. 

rut. 

Trevelyan  (G- MO,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     ENGLAND    UNDER 
SIUARTS.   With  Maps  and  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Triggs  flnigo  H),  A.R.I.B.A.  TOWN 
PLANNING:  Past,  Present,  and 
Possible.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
VVidt  Royal  Zvo.     15*.  net. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  MO,  B.A.(Oxon),  F.S.A. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL,  DUKE 
OF  YORK.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MEDICI  POPES  (LEO  X.  awd  CLE- 
MENT VII.).  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  15J. 
net. 

THE  NAPLES  RIVIERA.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

•FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES. 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  Zvo.     ss.  net. 

Vernon  Hon.  W.  Warren),  M.A.  READ- 
INGS ON  THE  IN1ERNO  OF  DANTE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  I  )r. 
Moore.  Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     i$s.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Iirroduclion  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Two  Volumes. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.      11s.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  OF  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.      15J.  net. 

Vincent  (J.  E).  THROUGH  EAST 
A.NGLIA  IN  A  MOTOR  CAR.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Zvo.      6s. 

Wnddell  Col.  L.  A.\  LL.D.,  C.B.  LHASA 
AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.     With  a  Record 

of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  Illustrated. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Zvo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

Wagner  Richard'.  RIGHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS:  Interprets 
tions,  embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Clkathb* 
a'  d  Basil  CRUMF.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  1. — The   Ring  op   the  NiBcI.ung. 

Third  Edition. 
Vol.  hi. — Tristan  a.ud  I soli » 
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Walneman  (Paul).    A  SUMMER  TOUR 

IN    FINLAND.     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo. 
xos.  6d.  net. 

Walkley  (A-  B.).    DRAMA  AND   LIFE. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED:  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Zvo.     2s.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Waterhouse.     Large  Cr.  Zvo.     5-r.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  Second 
Edition.     Small  Pott  Zvo.     is.  tiet. 

Watt  (Francis).     See  Henderson  (T.  F.). 

Weigall  (Arthur  E-  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT  :  From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 
Frontier.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.    -js.  6d.  net. 

Welch  (Catharine).  THE  LITTLE 
DAUPHIN.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Wells  (J-),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wad- 
ham  College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Tenth 
Edition.     With  3  Maps.     Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

Westell  (W.  Percival).  THE  YOUNG 
NATURALIST.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 


Westell  (W.  Percival),  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U., 
and  Cooper  (C.  S.),  F.R.H.S.  THE 
YOUNG  BOTANIST.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zvo.     3-r.  6d.  net. 

•Wheeler  (Ethel  R-).  FAMOUS  BLUE 
STOCKINGS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
ioj.  6d.  net. 

Whibley  (C ).     See  Henley  (W.  E.). 

White  (George  F.),  Lieut.-Col.  A  CEN- 
TURY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL, 
1788-1898.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Whitley  (Miss).    See  Dilke  (Lady). 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDI  S. 
Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     $s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE.  In 
Twelve  Volumes.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5J.  net  each 
velvmt. 

1.  Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime  and 
thb   Portrait  of   Mr.   W.  H.      ii.  The 


Duchess  of  Padua.  hi.  Poems.  iv. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  v.  A  Woman 
of  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band, vii.  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  viii.  A  House  of  Pome- 
granates, ix.  Intentions,  x.  De  Pro- 
fundis  and  Prison  Letters,  xi.  Essays, 
xii.  Salome,  A  Florentine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisane. 


Williams  (H.  Noel).  THE  WOMEN 
BONAPARTES.  The  Mother  and  three 
Sisters  of  Napoleon.  Illustrated.  In  Two 
Volumes.     Demy  Zvo.     24J.  net. 

A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY  :  Marie  Adeleide  of 
Savoy,  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  Mother 
ok  Louis  xv.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     15X.  net. 

•THE  FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU: Louis  Francois  Armand  du 
Plessis,  Marechal  Due  de  Richelieu. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.    i$s.  net. 


Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.  M.,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN.  1857- 
59.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Wood  fW.  Blrkbeck1,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (W-).  THE  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  In  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo. 
1 5 j.  net. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
Selected  with  an  Introduction  by  Stopford 
A.  Brooke.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 


Wyatt  (Kate  M.).    See  Gloag  [M.  R.). 

Wyllie  (M.  A.).  NORWAY  AND  ITS 
FJORDS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6a. 

Young  (FllSOn).     See  The  Complete  Serie*. 


General  Literature 
Part    II. — A   Selection  of   Series. 

Ancient  Cities. 

General  Editor,  B.  C.   A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Cr.  S-'o.     4/.  6d.  net. 
With  Illustrations  by  E.   II    New,  and  other  Artists. 
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Rristol.     By  Alfred  Harvey,  M.B. 
Canterbury.     Bv  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Chester.    By  B.C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Dublin.     By  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatnck. 


Edinhurgh.     By  M.  G.  Williamson,  M.A. 
Lincoln.     By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.  V 
Shrewsbury.     Hy  T.  Auden,  5.1. A.,  F.S.A. 
Wells  and  Glastonb  .  ry.     By  T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books. 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,   LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Demy  Svo.     "js.  6d.  net. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


False     Antiquities. 
By  Canon  J.  J. 
By   Herbert 


Arch.eology      and 

By  R.  Munro. 
Bells  ok  England,  The. 

Raven.     Second  Edition. 
Brasses   of   England,    The. 

W.  Macklin.     Second  Edition. 
Celtic    Art    in     Pagan    and    Christian 

Times.     By  J.  Romilly  Allen. 
Domesday    Inquest,    The.      By   Adolphus 

Ballard. 
English  Church  Furniture.    By  J.  C.  Cox 

and  A.  Harvey.     Second  Edition. 
English  Costume.     From  Prehistoric  Times 

to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By 

George  Clinch. 
English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet.     Fourth  Edition. 
English  Seals.     By  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

Koi.K-LoRE  AS  AN  HISTORICAL  SCIENCE        By 

Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 


Gilds   and   Companies    of    London,    The. 

By  George  Unwin. 
Manor     and     Manorial     Records,    The 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone. 
Medieval    Hospitals   of   England,    The. 

By  Rotha  Mary  Clay. 
Old     Service     Books    of    the    English 

Church.       By     Christopher     Wordsworth, 

M.A.,    and    Henry    Littlehales.        Second 

Edition. 
Parish  Life  in  Medi.hval  England.     By 

the   Right   Rev.    Abbot   Gasquet.      Second 

Edition. 
•Parish  Registers  of  England,  The.     ISy 

J.  C.  Cox. 
Remains    of     the    Prehistoric    Age     in 

England.     By   B.  C.  A.  Windle.     Second 

Ed:  Hon. 
Royal    Forests    of    England,  The.      By 

J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D. 
Shrines  of  British  Saints.     By  J.  C  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  Svo.     is.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.     Edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


At  l's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Cymbeline. 

of  Errors,  Tub. 
Ham  i.f.t.     Second  Edition. 
Julius  Caesar. 
King  Hfnry  v. 
King  Hf.nry  yi.     Pt.  i. 
King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  ii. 
King  Henry  vi.     Ft.  hi. 
King  Lear. 
King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 
Love's  Labour1!  Lost. 
Macbeth. 


Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

I  V     1ST,     Till'. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Crkssida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 

Twelfth  Night. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Classics  of  Art. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,      Wide  Royal  %vo.     Gilt  tof. 


The  Art  of  ths  Greeks. 
12s.  6d.  net. 


By  H.  B.  Walters. 


Florentine  Sculptors  of  thk  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode,  Ph.D.  Translated 
by  Jessie  Haynes.     12J.  bd.  nit. 

•George  Romney.  By  Arthur  B.  Chamber- 
lain.    \is.  (sd.  net. 


Ghirlandaio.      Gerald    S. 
Cdiiicn.     io/.  (sd. 


Davies.     Second 


Michelangelo.       By     Gerald     S.     Daviei. 

1 2 s.  6d.  net. 
Rubens.     By  Edward  Dillon,  M. A.     25J.  net. 
Raphael.     By  A.  P.  Oppi.     12^.  (3d.  net. 
♦Titian.     By  Charles  Ricketts.     12J.  dd.  net. 
'Turner's   Sketches  and   Dra.wings.     By 

A.    J.    Finbbrg.        1 2 j.    6d.    net.       Second 

Edition. 
Velazo/oez.     By  A.  de  Beruete.     10s.  6d.  net- 


The  "Complete"  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  %vo. 


The  Complete  Cook.  By  Lilian  Whitling. 
js.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Cricketer.  By  Albert  E. 
Knight.     7s.  dd.  net. 

The  Complete  Foxhunter.  By  Ciarles 
Richardson.     12s.  6d.  net.     Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Golfer.  By  Harry  Vardon. 
10*.  6d.  net.     Tenth  Edition. 

Thk  Complete  Hockey-Player.  By  Eustace 
E.White.     5s.net.     Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Player.  By 
A.  Wallis  Myers.  10s.  6d.  net.  Second 
Edition. 


The  Complf.te  Motorist.  By  Filson 
Young.  12J.  (id.  net.  New  Edition 
(Seventh). 

The  Complete  Mountaineer.  By  G.  D. 
Abraham.     15/.  net.     Second  Edition. 

The   Complete   Oarsman.     By  R.  C.  Leh- 

mann,  M.P.     ioj.  6d.  net. 
The    Complete    Photographer.       By    R. 

Child      Bayley.       10s.     dd.     net.       Fourth 

Edition. 

The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  By  D.  Gallaher 
and  W.  J.  Stead,  10s.  6d.  net.  Second 
Edition. 

The  Complete  Shot.  By  G.  T.  Teasdale 
Buckell.     im.  dd.  net.     Third  Edition. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  f>vo.     Gilt  top.     25J.  net. 


English    Furniture.     By  F.  S.   Robinson. 

English     Coloured    Books.      By    Martin 
Hardie. 

European  Enamels.     By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  C.B. 

Glass.     By  Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Work.    By 
Nelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 


•Illuminated     Manuscripts.      By   J.    A. 

Herbert. 
Ivories.     By  A.  Maskell. 
Jewellery.     By  H.  Clifford  Smith.     Second 

Edition. 
Mezzotints.     By  Cyril  Davenport. 
Miniatures.     By  Dudley  Heath. 
Porcelain.     By  Edward  Dillon. 
Seals.     By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 
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Handbooks  of  English  Church  History. 

Edited  by  J.   H.  BURN,  B.D.     Crown  ive.     zs.  6d.  net. 


The  Foundations  or  tite  English  Chvrcn 

By  J.  H.  Maude. 
The  Saxon  Church  and  ths  Norman  Con- 

Qi  EST.      By  C.  T.  Guttwell. 
The   Medieval  Chvrcii  and  the  Tatact. 

By  A.  C.  Jennings. 


The  Reformation  Period.     By  Henry  Gee. 
The  Struggle  with  Puritanism.     By  Bruc* 

Biaxiand. 
The  Church    of   England   in  the  Eigk- 

teenth  Century.     By  Alfred  Plummer. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books. 

Fcap.  8z'0.     3.J.   6d.  net  tick  volume. 
WITH     COLOURED     ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Old  Coloured  Books.     By  George  Paston. 

as.  net. 
The   Life  and   Death   of  John  Mytton, 

Esq.     By  Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 
The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.     By  Nimrod. 
Handley  Cross.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     Third 

Edition. 

Mr.   Sponge's   Sporting    Tgur      By  R.  S. 

Surtees. 
Jorrocks'  Jaunts  and   Jollities.     By  R. 

S.  Surtees.     Third  Edition. 
Ask  Mamma.     By  R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field      By 

R.  S.  Surtees. 
The  Tour  of  Dr.   Syntax   in   Search   of 

the  Picturesque.    By  William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.     By  William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.     By  William  Combe. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus.  By 
the  Author  of  '  The  Three  Tours.' 

The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
!  'e  igas  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  '  Doctor 
Syntax.'     Two  Volumes. 


The   Dance   of   Life:    A    Potw.      B7    'he 

Author  of  '  Dr.  Syntax.' 
Life  in  London.     By  Pierce  Egan. 
Real   Life    in    London.      By  an   Amateur 

(Pierce  Egan).     Two  Volumes. 
The  Life  of  an  Actor.     By  Pierce  Egan. 
The    Vicar     of    Wakefield.       By    Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The    Military    Adventures    of     Johnny 

Newcomee.     By  an  Officer. 
The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 

With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Post  Captain.     By 

a  Naval  Officer. 
Gamonia.     By  Lawrence  Rawstone,  Esq. 
An   Atademy   for  Grown  Horsemen.     By 

Geoffrey  Gambado,  Esq. 
Real  Life  in  Ireland.     By  a  Real  Paddy. 
The  Adventures  jf  Johnny  Nfwcombe  in 

the  Navy.     By  Alfred  Burton. 
The  Old  English  Squire.     By  John  Care- 
less, Esq. 
The  English  Spy.    By  Bernard  Black  mam!* 

Tvjo  Volumtt.      7/.  net. 


WITH     PLAIN     ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Thk  Grate  i  A  Poem.     By  Robert  Blair. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Joe.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

Windsor  Castle.  By  W.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth. 

The  To-.-,  er  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
\inswortli. 


Fsank  Fairlegh.     By  F.  E.  Smedley- 

Handy  Andy.     By  Samuel  Lorer. 

The  Compleat   Angler.     By  Izaak  Walton 

and  Charles  Cotton. 
The  Pickwick    Papers.     By  Charles  Dick- 

ens. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Leaders  of  Religion. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.     With  Portraits 
Crown  Svo.     2S.  net. 


Cardinal  Newman.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop   Wilberforce.     By   G.   W.  Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal    Manning.      By   A.    W.    Hutton. 

M.A. 

Charles  Simeon.    ByH.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John    Knox.       By    F.    MacCunn.       Second 

Edition. 
John  Howe.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Thomas  Ken.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.     By  T.  Hodg- 

kin,  D.C.L.     Third  Edition. 


John  Keble.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot    Andeewes.       By   R.    L.    Ottley. 

D.D.     Second  Edition. 
Augustine    of    Canterbury.       By    E.    L 

Cutts,  D.D. 
William    Laud.     By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A 

Third  Edition. 
John  Donne.     By  Augustus  Jessop,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.     By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 

Bishop    Latimer.      By  R.  M.  Carlyle    and 

A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
Bishop  Butler,     By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


The  Library  of  Devotion. 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes, 
Small  Pott  %vo,  gilt  top,  cloth,  zs.  ;  leather,  2s.  bd.   net. 


or     St.     Augustine. 


Ths      Confessions 
Seventh  Edition. 

The  Ixiitation  of  Christ.      Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.     Fourth  Edition. 

Lvra  Innocektium.     Second  Edition. 

The  Templb.     Secend  Edition. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.     Second  Edition. 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and   Holy 
Life.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.     Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.     Second  Edition. 

A    Manual   of    Consolation    from    the 
Sain  is  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat. 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm 

B'skop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 


Grace   Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. 


Book    of    Sacred    Verse. 
from     the     Saints    and 


Lyra    Sacra  :    A 
Second  Edition. 

A    Day     Book 
Fathers. 

A  Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom.    A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light,  Life,  and   Lovk.     A    Selection   from 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Introduction  to  the    Devout    Life. 

The  Little    Flowers    of   the    Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
and  the  Great  Festivals. 

Preces  Private. 

Hoe*   Mystic*  :    A   Day    Book    from    the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations- 
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Little  Books  on  Art. 

With    many   Must* aliens.      Demy    l6me.      Gilt  top.      U.    6V.    net. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


A.LBRECHT  DuRER       J.  Allen. 
Arts  of  Japan,  The.     E.  Dillon 
Bookplates      E.  Almack. 
B0TTICKU.1.      Mary  L.  Bloomer. 
Burne- Jones.     F.  de  Lisle. 
'Christian  Svmboi  ism      Mrs.  H.  Jenner 
Christ  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Ci  ajdk.     E.  Dillon. 
Constable.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 
Corot.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstinrl 
enamels.     Mrs.  N.  Dawson. 
Frederic  Leightom.     A.  Corlcran 
George  Romnet.     G.  Paston. 
Greek  Art.     H.  B.  Walters. 
Grevzk  and  Boucher      E.  F.  Pollard 


Holbein       Mrs.  G.  Fortescue 

Illuminated   Manuscripts.     J.   W.  Bradley 

Jewellery.     C.  Davenport. 

John  Hoppner.     H.  P.  K.  Skiptoo 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     J.  Sime 

Millet.     N.  Peacock. 

Miniatures.     C.  Davenport. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raphael.     A.  R.  Dryhurst.    Second  Edition- 

Rembrandt.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

Turner.     F.  TyrTell-Gill. 

Vandyck.     M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Velasquez.       W.     Wilberforce    and     A.     R. 

Gilbert. 
Watts.     R.  E.  D.  Sketchley 


The  Little  Galleries. 

Demy  xdmo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  hook  is  devoted. 


A  L.ttlb  Gallery  of  Reynolds. 
A  Littlb  Gallery  of  Romney. 
A  Littlb  Gallery  of   Hoppner 


A  Littir  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A  Little  Gallery  of  English  Pobts 


The  Little  Guides. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.   H.    New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 
Small  Pott  Zvo,  g:lt  top,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  y.  6d.  net. 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (1)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ;  (4) 
an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.       A.    H. 

Thompson.     Third  Editicn,  Revised. 
English   Lakes,  The.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
Isle  of  Wight,  The.     G  Clinch. 
Malvers  Country,  The.     B.  C-  A.  Windle. 
North  Wales.     A.  T.  Story. 

Oxford    and     its     Colleges.       J.     Wells. 
Ifintk  Edition. 


5hakf.spe*re's  Country      B.C.  A.  Windla 

Third  Edition. 
St.   Paul's  Cathedral.     G.  Clinch. 
Westminster     Abbey.      G.    E.    Troutbeck. 

Second  Edition. 


Buckinghamshire.     E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.     W.  M.  Gallichan 
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TkS   LlTTUi    GxjlWES—COniinVtd. 

-oknwaix.     A.  L.  Salmoa. 

Derbyshire.     J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Second  Edition. 

Dorset.     F.  R.  Heath.     Second  Edlitm. 

Essex.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Hamfshire.    J.  C  Cox. 

Hertfordshire.     H.  W.  Tom;.>k:s* 

Kekt.     G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.    C.  P.  Crane. 

Middlesex.     J.  B.  Firth. 

VtoNMOUTHSHiRK.     G.  W.  Wade  and    J.    H. 
Wade. 

Norfolk.      W.   A.    Dutt.     Second  Edition, 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire-     W.  Dry. 
'Northumber;  and.     J.  E.  Morris. 
Nottihc-hakshirs.     L.  Guilford 


Oxfordshire.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

Somerset.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

•Staffordshire.     C.  E.  Masefield. 

Suffolk.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.     F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 

Sussex.     F.  G.  Brabant.     Third  Edifice 

•Wiltshire.     F.  R.  Heath. 

The     East     Riding.       J.     E. 


Yorkshire, 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, 
Morris 


The    North    Riding.      J.  E- 


Brittant.     S,  Baring-Gould. 
NORMANDT.     C.  Scudarri"r« 
Rome.    C.  G.  EUaby. 
Sicily.     F.  H.  Jackson 


The  Little  Library. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  Zvc,     Gilt  top.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     Second  Edition. 

Austen   (Jane).    PRIDE  AND   PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 


Bacon    (Francis). 
LORD  BACON. 


:HE     ESSAYS     OF 


Barham  (R. 
LEGENDS. 


H.).      THE    INGOLDSBY 
Two  Volumes. 


Barnet  .Mrs.  P.  A.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (Williami.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 

Blake  (William^.  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Tw 
I  'olumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  with  George 
Canning's  additional  Poems. 

Cowley  fAbrahaml.  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GLORGE  CRABBE. 

CralK    (Mps.).      JOHN    HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.      Two  Volumes. 


Cpashaw  (Richard'.  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Carv. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary. 

Dapley  (George \  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Deane  (A.  C).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens  Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Feprier   (Susan\       MARRIAGE      Tim 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.      Tw  Volumes. 

Gaskell  (MrsA    CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Keats  (John).    POEMS. 

King:ake    (A.    W.).      EOTHEN       Second 

EdUtcn. 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  iF.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW. 


Th*  Little  Libraiy- 
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Marvell  'Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (JohnV  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

flolr  (D.  M.)     MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OK  ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  [La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith  Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 


MAUD. 

Thackeray    (W.   M.).     VANITY    FAIR 

Three  l.iiwnet. 
PENDENNIs.     Threi  Vtlumet. 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


Vausjhan  (Henry).     THE   POEMS 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


IPLEAT 


Walton    (Izaak'. 
ANGLER. 

Watcrhouse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Thirteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  [W.J.  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  sr.d  Coleridge  (S.  T.. 
LYRICAL  BALLADS. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Pott  \6mo.     In  40  Volumts.      Gilt  top.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 

Makogaty  Revolving  Book  Case.      IOj.  net. 


Miniature  Library. 

Gilt  top. 


Euphranor  :    A   Dialogue   on    Youth.       By 

Edward  FitrGerald      Demy  yimo.   Leather, 

2s.  net. 
The  Lifr  of  Edward,  Lord    Herbert   or 

Cher  busy.     Written    by    himself.      Dtmy 

yi'r*      Leather,  it.  net. 


Polonius  :  or  Wise  S.\ws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  Demy 
lirr.o.     Leather,  «.  net. 

The  RubaiyAt  op  Omar  KhaytAm.  Lj 
Edward  FiuGerald.  Fourth  Edition 
Leather,  it.  net. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.Edin.     Demy  8:0. 


Care  or  the  Body,  The.     By  F.  C>vaMg& 

Second  Edition,     ft.  td.  net. 
Children   of  t:<k    Nation,  The.     By   the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Gor»t.    Second  Edition. 

ji.  td.  net. 
Control    of   a    Scourge,   The  ;    or,    How 

Cancer   is    Curable.      By   Chas.    P.   Chilat. 

7/.  td.  net. 
Diseases  of  Occupation.     By  Sir   Thoma* 

Oliver,     ioj.  td.  net. 
Drink  Problem,  Thr,  in   its  Medico-Socio- 
.il  Aspects      Edited  by  T.N.  Kdynack. 

7s.  td.  net. 
Druos    and    thf    Drug    Habit.       Ey    H. 

S^insbury. 


Functional  Nerve  Diseases  By  A.  T. 
Schofield.     jt.  td.  mt. 

•Hf.rbdity,  The     Laws   of        By   Archdall 

Reid.     2if.  net. 
Hvgiemk  op  Mind,  The.     By  T.  S.  Clouston. 

Fifth  Edition,     je.  td.  net. 

Infant  M  jrtai.ity.  By  Sir  George  New- 
man.     Jt.  td.  tut. 

Prevention  or  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  By  Arthur  Newsholsne 
ioj.  td.  net. 

Air  and  Health.  Ty  Ronald  C.  Macfic- 
js.  td.  n.  .'.     Second  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Music. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  %v,     ?s.  6d.  net. 


Hugo    Wolf.      By   Ernest    Newinaa.     Illus- 
trated 


Handel.     By  R.  A.  Streatfeild.     Illustrated 
Second  Edition. 


Oxford  Biographies. 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  %vt.     Gilt  to/.     Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather. 

3j.  6d.  net. 


Dante     Alighieri.       By     Paget     Touybee, 

M.A.,    D.  Litt.      Third  Edition. 
Girolamo  Savonarola     By  E.  L.  S.  Hors- 

burgh,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
John  Howard.     By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
Alfred  Tennyson.     By  A.  C.  Benion,   M.A. 

Second  Edition. 
Sir  Walter  Raletgh.     By  I.  A   Taylor. 
Erasmus.     By  E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


The  Young  Pretender.     By  C.  S.  Terry 
Robert  Burns.     By  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Chatham.     By  A    S.  M'DowalL 
Francis  of  Assisi.     By  Anna  M.  Stoddart 
Canning.     By  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
Beaconsfield.     By  Walter  Sichel. 
Johann    Wolfgang    Goethe.      By    H.     G 

Atkins. 
Francois  Frnklou      By  Viscount  St.  Cyres 


Romantic  History. 

Edited  by  MARTIN    HUME,  M.A.     Illustrated.     Demy  Zv. 

A.  series  of  attractive  volumes  in  which  the  periods  and  personalities  selected  are 

such  as  afford  romantic  human  interest,  in  addition  to  their  historical 

importance. 


The  First  G  overness  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Margaret  of  Austria.  Eleanor 
E.  Tiemayne.      10s.  6d.  net. 

Two  English  Queens  and  Phili*       Mania 


Hume,  M.A.     151.  net. 
The  Nine  Days'  Queen.      Richard  D.ivey. 
With   a   Preface    by    Martin   Hume,    M.A. 
Second  Edition.     10s.id.net. 


Handbooks  of  Theology. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.    By  R. 

L.  Ottley,   D.D.        Fifth    Edition  revised. 

Demy  &v*.     131.  td. 
A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

By  J.  F.  Bethune- Baker,  M.A.      Demy  8r>#. 

10s.  td. 
An    Introduction    to    the    History 


Religion.       By    F.     B.     Jevons. 
Litt.  D.  Fourth  Edition.  Demy  f -^ 


M.A. 
tat.  Cd. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  th 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  D.D.  Demy 
%vo.     to*.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Englanc 
and  America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott  D.D. 
Demy  %v*.     ioj.  td. 

The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  thr  Church  o» 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson 
D.D.  Seventh  Edition.  Demy  ivo.  its.  6d. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


The  Acts  or  the  ArosTLBS.     Edited  by  R. 

B.    Raclcham,    M.A.      Demy   ivo.         Fifth 

Edition,     ioj  6d. 
The  First  Epistlh  or   Paul  thb  Apostle 

to  the   Corinthians.      Edited  by   H.   L. 

Grudge,  MA.    Second  Ed.    Demy  Zvo.    6s. 
Thb   Book   or   Exodus.     Edited   by   A.    H. 

M'Neiie,  B.D.     With  a  Map  and  3  Plant 

/  emy  ivo.      10s.  6d. 
Thi  Book  or  Ezkkiel.      Edited   by   H.   A. 

Redpath,  M.A.,  D.Litt.     Demy  ivo.    10s.  6d 


Thb  Book  or  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro 
duction  and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D 
Eighth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     \os.  dd. 

Additions  an  d  Corrections  in  the  Seventh 
Edition  op  The  Book  ok  Genesis.  By 
S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.   Demy  ivo.     is. 

Thr  Book  or  Joi.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.  D.     Second  Edition.     Demy  ivo.     6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowlii  L> 
D.D.     Second  Edit/on      Demy  ivo.     6s. 


Part  III. — A  Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesl  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.       Fowth    Edition.       Cr. 

B*W.     6s. 
LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      Second    Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
HIE  DROWN  EYES  OF    MARY.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     Cs. 
I     ENOW    A     MAIDEN.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE   INVINCIBLE   AMELIA:    or,    The 

Polite    Adventuress.       Third    Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     is.  67. 
•THE   GLAD    HEART.        Fifth    Edition 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Allerton    .Mark).    SUCH    AND    SUCH 
THINGS.     Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

Annesley   Maude).    THIS  DAY'S  MAD 
N'LSS.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Bagot   Richard!.  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivj.     6s. 
THE    PASSPORT.      Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

iro.     6s. 
TEMPTATION.      Fifth   Edition.     Cr.   ivo 

6s. 
ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.    Fourth  Edition 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  ivo.    6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.      Second   Edition.      Cr 

6s. 
CASTING    OF    NETS.      Twelfth     Edition 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Bailey  (H.  C).  STORM  AND  TREASURE 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Ball    Oona  H'  'Rarba.-a  Burke).     THEIR 
OXFORD  YEAR.    Illustrated.    Cr.  ivo.  Cs. 


BARBARA   GOES    TO   OXFORD.      Ilius 
trated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Baring-Gould  (SO-     ARM  I  NELL.    Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
IN   THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
MARGERY       OF       QUETHER.        Third 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.     Fifth.  Edition 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.    6s 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.ivo.  6s. 
NOEM1.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

ivo.     6s. 
THE      BROOM  -  SQUIRE.  Illustrated 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
DARTMOOR    IDYLLS.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
GUAVAS     THE     TINNER.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8?o.     6s. 
BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.     Illus 

trated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
PABO    THE    PRIEST.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
WINEFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.    Illustrated.    Cr.  ivo.  6s. 
CHRIS   OF   ALL   SORTS.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
IN    DKWISLAND.      Second  Edition.      Cr 

ivo.     6s. 
THK  FROBISHERS.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
DOM1TIA.      lllustiated.      Second    Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
Barr   'Robert).     IN    THE    MIDST   OK 

ALARM.S.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE       COUNTESS       TEKLA.  Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     64. 
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THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition, 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW  ;  or,  The  Progress 
of  an  Open  M  ind.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  ovo.     6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Thtra 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.)-  DODO :  A  Detail  of  the 
Day.     Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).  THE  BAD 
TIMES.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SPANISH  GOLD.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s.  ....... 

THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).  I  WILL  MAIN- 
TAIN.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Bretherton(Ralph  Harold}.  AN  HONEST 

MAN.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Capes  (Bernardl.     WHY  DID   HE  DO 
IT  ?     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvt.     6s. 

Castle  lAgnes  and  Egerton).    FLOWER 

0'    THE     ORANGE,    and    Other    lales. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).    THE  GETTING 

WELL      OF      DOROTHY.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph!.  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 

\  Simple  Tale.     Fourth  Ed.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.     Thirtieth  Ed.      Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

VENDETTA.    Twenty-Eighth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THELMA.    Forty-first  Ed.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ARDATH:    THE   STORY    OF   A    DEAD 
SELF.     Nineteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.     Sixteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  ■         _ 
WORMWOOD.  Seventeenth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
UARABBAS:      A     DREAM      OF     THE 
WORLD'S      TRAGEDY.       Forty-Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.Zit.     6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.     Fifty-Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE     MASTER    CHRISTIAN.      Twelfth 

Edition,     mth  Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
TEMPORAL77  POWER:     A     STUDY    IN 
SUPREMACY.      Second   Edition.      150M 
Thousand.     Cr.  Sz'O.     6s. 
GODTGOOD  MAN  ;   A  SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  Fourteenth  Edition.    \i*nd'lliou- 
sand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
HOLY    ORDERS :    the   Tragedy    ok    a 
Quikt     Life.       Second     Edition.        120th 
Thousand.     Crown  Boo.     6s. 
THE     MIGHTY    ATOM.      Twenty-eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


BOY  :  a  Sketch.      Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
CAMEOS.     Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zzo.    6s. 

Cotes  (Mrs  Everard).  See  Duncan  (Sara 
Jeannette). 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition-     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CAN- 
TONMENT.   Cr.  Zvo.    ts. 

JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  t-e.     6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Cuthell  (Edith  E.).  ONLY  A  GUARD- 
ROOM DOG.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d. 

Dawson    (Warrington).      THE    SCAR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SCOURGE.     Cr.Zve.    6s. 

Douglas  (Theo.).  COUSIN  HUGH. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conanl.  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.     Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

i   Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 

]    A  VOYAGE    OF   CONSOLATION.     Illus- 

I        trated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

I    COUSIN  CINDERELLA.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE       BURNT      OFFERING.       Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

!  'Elliot  (Robert).  THE  IMMORTAL 
CHARLATAN.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.  6s. 
Fenn  (G.  Manville).  SYD  BELTON  j  or, 
The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Ed.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 

OF    BALG0WR1E.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Findlater  (Mary).     A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
OVLR  THE  HILLS.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s.  _  .... 

THE    ROSE     OF    JOY.      Third    Edition. 

A  BLIND  BIRD'S  NEST.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Francis  !M-  E.)-  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 
STEPPING  WESTWARD.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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MARGERY   0'  THE   MILL.     Third  Eds 

■ 
•Y-CN-THE-HILL     7-. 
■ 
LTEA     OP      THE    WHEAT1 
Sr-ond  Ed:-.:  ■».      Cr.  H*     ts. 

Fraser    Mrs    Rugi        THE   SLAKING 

OF  D        ^ww7    £<j!/7i#w 

Cr.  ivo.     6j. 
GIANXELLA.    Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svt    t> 
IN    THE     SHAPOW    OF    THE     LORD 

Third  Ed it.m-      Cr.  tve.     is. 

B   and  C   B  '      A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
m.     Cr.  lit.     is. 

:?rard    LouiseV    THE  GOLDEN  CFN- 
ilPEDE.      Third  E.itin.    Cr.i*o.    is. 

Philip       THE   SPIRIT    OF   RE 
VOLT.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  tve.     is 

fjorgc         THE    CROWN    OF 
Cr.  law.     ii 

Glendon  (George).    THE  EMPEROR  OF 
THE  AIR.     Illustrated     Cr.  ivo.     6*. 

Hamilton  (Cosmo1      MRS  SKEFFING- 
Second  Edition      Cr.  lew.     ts. 

Harraden  (Beatrice      IN  VARYK.'G 
DS.   Fourtc  -     Cr.Zz-o.  ts. 

SCHOLAR'S  DAUGHTER.    Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s- 

'A  STRArFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.     Twelfth  Ed.    Cr.Zio     ts. 
-       Cr.  Sft.     is. 

Kiehens    Robert'     THE  PROPHET  OF 
./ARE.     .Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Ivf.     ts. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     ts. 
FELIX.     Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  S-:.      (-:. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.     Eighth 

Cr.  tvo.      is. 

BYEWAYS.    Cr.  tvo.    it. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.     Nineteenth 

V.  ivo.    it. 
THE   BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  tvo.     is. 
THE    CALL   OF    THE    ELOOD.     Seventh 
._*.      Cr.  to.      it. 

3ARBARY  SHEEP.     Second  Edition      Cr. 
ive     it. 

HUllers  Asbton      THE  MASTER-GIRL. 
■led.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  ive.     it. 

Hope    Anthony.     THE  GOD    IN  THE 

B-      Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  tvo.     it. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.     jVa.'A  Edition      C- 

tvo.     Si. 
\  MAN  OF  MARK.  SnenthEd.  Cr.  tvo.  Ct 

:hr  nicles    t  count  an- 

TONIO       SUth  Eaition.  Cr.  ivo.     <■; 
PHROSO       IUut  tdMm 

..     it. 

osc-attti  EiehzhI  . 

Cr.  tv*.       it 

IriE    KINGS    MIRROR.      Fifth    Fditton. 
Cr.  tvo     it 


I    QUISANTE     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  tvo     is 
I    THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  ivo.     ts 
A  SERVANT  .  :  | . 

uaieu      Few;*  ,r S:t:.-n      Cr.  tvo.     6*. 
:    TAf.ES    OF   TWO    PEOPLE     Third  Edi 

:  J.      is. 

GREAT    MISS    DRIVER       Fourth 

Htm        Cr.  tve.      it 

:r  Ford  Maddox'     AN  ENGLISH 
:x.     Second  Edition    Cr 
is. 
MR.  APOLLO.    A    Tost   Possible   Sto«? 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  let.     it. 

Hutten    (Baroness  yon).    THE   HALO 

■  i  Eiition      Cr.  ivo.     it. 

Hyne    ;C     J.   CutelifTe).      MR.    HOP. 
ROCKS     PURSER.     Fifth  Mdtthm     Ct 

it. 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER 
Illustrated.        Third    Edition,       Cr.      ivo 
6s. 

Jacobs    ,W.    W.  .      MANY    CARG 

Thirty-second  Edit:  n      Cr.  Zvo.     y.  id. 
SEA  URCHINS.      Sixteenth  Edition       Cr 

tvo.     y.  id 
A    MASTER    OF    CRAFT.        Illustrated 

Cr.  tvo.     y.  id. 
LIGHT    FREIGHTS.      Illustrated.     £■. 

edition.      Cr.  Ivc.     y.  id 

THE  bKIFPER'S.WOOING.  IKsUh  Ed 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.     Illustrated      Tenth 

±..i:tion.      Cr.  ivo.      y.  td. 
D1ALSTONE  LANE.    I.   .  tested    Seventh 

■:oi.     Cr.  ivo.      y.  td 
ODD  CRAFT.    Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition 

Ct.  ivo.      y.  td. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.     Illustrated 

Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     y   id. 
SALT!  itrated    Second  Edition 

Cr.  ivo.     3 
SAILORS*     KNOTS.       Illustrated. 
y.  td. 

James     Henry        THE     SOFT     SIDI 

Second  Edit-on.     Cr.  Ivo.     is. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.     Cr.  S-*.    it. 
THE    GOLDEN    BOWL.     Third  Edition 

Cr.  ivo.      it 

LeQueux  William*  THE  HI 
OF   WESTMINSTER.       Tkt 

i.. 
THE    CLOSED    BOOK.       Third    Edition 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

-rated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivc.     ts. 

EEHIND  THE  THRONE     Third  Edition 

Cr.%: 
THE  CROOKED  WAY.      Stconj    iaUtion 

Cr.  tve     ts. 

Lindsay      William'       THF    SEVERED 
M.-NTLE      Cr.  ivt      be 

Londcr  UmttC).    WHITE  rANG.    Snexts 
Edt/itm     Cr.  St*,     it 
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Lubbock  (Basil).  DEEP  SEA  WAR- 
RIORS.    Illustrated.     Third  Edition.  Cr. 

tvo.        6s. 

Lucas  (St  John).  THE  FIRST  ROUND 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  nth  Thousand.  Cr.  ivo. 
3j.  6d 

Maartens (Maarten).  THE  NEW  RELI- 
GION: A  Modern  Novel.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

BROTHERS  ALL;  Mork  Stories  of 
Dutch  Peasant  Life.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THE  PRICE  OF  LIS  DORIS.  Second 
Edition,     Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

M'Carthy  (Justin  H.).  THE  DUKE'S 
MOTTO.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 
WIFE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THECAR1SSIMA.     Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  iz>o.     6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.   Cr.  Ivo.    6s. 

Mann   (Mrs-    H.    E).      THE     PARISH 

NURSE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
A  SHEAF    OF    CORN.      Second    Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE  HEART-SMITER.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Marsh  (Richard).     THE  COWARD  BE- 

HIND  THE  CURTAIN.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE  SURPRISING  HUSBAND.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
A      ROYAL     INDISCRETION.       Second 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.      6s. 
LIVE     MEN'S    SHOES.     Second   Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Marshall  (Archibald).    MANY  JUNES 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    6s. 
THE    SQUIRE'S     DAUGHTER.       Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Maud  (Constance).  A  DAUGHTER  OF 
FRANCE.     Third   Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B).  VIVIEN.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion.      Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.     Cr.  8*<j.     6t. 


THE  GUARDED  FLAME.      Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
ODD  LENGTHS.    Second  Ed.    Cr.  ivo.     6s 
HILL  RISE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.    6s 
THE   COUNTESS    OF    MAYBURY:    Be- 
twken  You  and  I.      Fourth  Edition.     Cr 
ivo.     6s. 

Meade   (L.  T.).     DRIFT.     Second  Edition 

Cr.  ivo.      6s. 
RESURGAM.    Second  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.    6s 
VICTORY.     Cr.  ivo.   6s. 
A   GIRL   OF    THE  PEOPLE.     Illustrated 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    31.  6d, 
HEPSY    GIPSY.       Illustrated.        Cr.    ivo 

is.  6d. 
THE    HONOURABLE    MISS:    A     Stori 

of  an  Old-fashioned  Town.     Illustrated 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     y.  6d. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition 
Cr.  ivo.     y.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  ivo 
3*.  6d. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A  HIND  LET 
LOOSE.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Montgomery  K.  L.).   COLONEL  KATE. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.    Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.   6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  ivo.    6s 

Nesblt  (E.),  (Mrs.  H.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.      Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Noble  (Edward).  LORDS  OF  THE  SEA. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Olllvant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.     Eleventh  Ed.      Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

Oxenham    (John).      A    WEAVER    OF 

WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    6s. 
PROFIT    AND    LOSS.      Fourth   Edition 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE  LONG  ROAD.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr 

ivo.     6s. 
THE     SONG     OF      HYACINTH,     AND 

OTHER    STORIES.        Second    Edition 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.     Fourth   Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
Pain  (Barry1.  THE  EXILES  OF  FALOO. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  ivo.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.     Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.    6s. 
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MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
6s, 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourth  Edition.      Cr.  Zvo     61. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC: 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Sixth 
Editin.      Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER   OF   THE  NORTH. 

The    Last    Adventures   of   '  Pretty    Pierre.' 

Fourth  Edition.      Cr.  Zvo.      6s. 
THE  SEATS  OF   THE   MIGHTY.     Illus- 
trated.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE    BATTLE    OF   THE    STRONG:    a 

Romance   of  Two    Kingdoms.     Illustrated. 

Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6J. 
NORTHERN   LIGHTS.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Pasture    (Mrs.    Henry  de   la).     THE 

TYRANT.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Patterson  (J.  E).    WATCHERS  BY  THE 

SHORE      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Pemberton  (Max).    THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
I  CKOWN  THEE  KING.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
LOVE   THE   HARVESTER:    A  Storv  of 

the  Shirks.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     v.  6d. 
THE      MYSTERY     OF     THE     GREEN 

HEART.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Phlllpotts(Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.     Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SONS    OF    THE     MORNING.        Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  RIVER.    7  hird  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    AMERICAN    PRISONER.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zv.     6s. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 


Cr.  S:'^     6s 
THE  FOLK 


AFIELD.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 


Plckthall   (Marmaduke).      SAID    THE 

FISHERMAN.    Eighth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
•Q"  (A.  T.  Qulller  Couch' .    THE  WHITE 

\VOLF.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN    and    other    Stories. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Qucrldo  (Israel).  TOIL  OF  MEN.  Trans- 
lated  by  F.  S.  Arnold.     Cr.  Zv*.     6s. 

Rawson  (Maud  Stepney).  THE  EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  EASY  GO  LUCKIES  :  or,  One  Wat 
of  Living.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

HAPPINESS.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  BRIDE.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Ridge  (W    Pett).     ERB.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     v-  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
MRS.   GALER'S  BUSINESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE     WICKHAM.^ES.      Fourth     Edition 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
NAME   OF    GARLAND.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SPLENDID   BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Ritchie  (Mrs.  David  G.).  MAN  AND 
THE  CASSOCK.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Roberts  (C  G.  D.)  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WOOD.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Robins  (Elizabeth).     THE   CONVERT. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Rosenkrantz    (Baron     Palle).      THE 

MAGISTRATE'S     OWN     CASE.       Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

Russell     (W.    Clark).       MY    DANISH 

SWEETHEART.     Illustrated.     Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zz'o.     6s. 
HIS    ISLAND     PRINCESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MASTER    ROCKAFELLAR'S    VOYAGE. 

Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

Sandys  (Sydney).  JACK  CARSTAIRS 
OF  THE  POWER  HOUSE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zz'o.     6s. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  THE  PASSION  OF 
PAUL  MARILLIER.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

•Shakespear  (Olivia).  UNCLE  HILARY. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6'. 

Sldgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

Stewart  (Newton  V.).  A  SON  OF  THE 
EMPEROR:  Bring  Passages  from  the 
Life  of  Enzio,  King  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Swayne  (Martin  Lutrell).  THE  BISHOP 
AND  THE  LADY.  Second  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s 
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Thurston  (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr,  Svo.    6s. 

Underhill  (Evelyn).  THE  COLUMN  OF 
DUST.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Vorst  (Marie  Van).  THE  SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES  OF  JIMMY  BUI- 
STRODE.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

IN  AMBUSH.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

Waineman  (Paul).  THE  WIFE  OF 
NICHOLAS  FLEMING.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Harriott*.  TWISTED 
EGLANTINE.  Illustrated  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

^  MIDSUMMER  DAY'S  DREAM.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  PRIVATEERS,  illustrated.  Second 
E ait  ion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6>. 

A  POPPY  SHOW  :  Being  Divers  and 
Diverse  Talks.     Cr.  Zvo.     6r. 

THE  FLOWER  01  THE  HEART.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     Si. 

Webllng  (Peggy).  THE  STORY  OF 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

•THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.     Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

Wells  (H.  G).  THE  SEA  LADY.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s.     Also  Medium  Zvo.     6d. 

Weyman  Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.  Illustrated.  Twenty-third  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Whitby  (Beatrice).  THE  RESULT  OF 
AN  ACCIDENT.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

White  (Edmund).  THE  HEART  OF 
HINDUSTAN.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

White  (Percy  1.  LOVE  AND  THE  WISE 
M  EN .     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C  N.).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURE OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Williamson  (C  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6'.     Also  Cr,  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES  :  A  Romance  of 
a  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr  Zvo.     6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zro.     6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.     Second  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Wyllarde  ;Do!fi.  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
I'HE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  S:».     6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated.     Crown  few.      V.  6d. 


The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.    By  Mrs. 

W.  K.  Clifford.     Second  Edition, 
Only  a  Glard-Room    Dog      By    Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
Master    Rockafellar's    Voyagr      By  W. 

Clark  Russell.     Fourth  Edition. 
Syd  Belton  :    Or,  the    Boy  who    aould   not 

go  to  Sea.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn.     Second 

Edition. 
The    Red    Grasgb.     By    Mrs.    Molcs»-orth 

Second  Edition. 


A  Girl  of  the  Pt>  tub.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Fourth  Edition. 

Hepsy  Gipsy.     By  L.  T.  Meade,     ts.  6d. 

The  Honourable  Miss.     By  L.  T.   Meade. 
Second  Edition. 

There  was  onc*  a  Prince. 
Mann. 

When  Arnold  comes  Home, 
Mann 


By  Mrs.  M.E. 
By  Mrs.  M.  E, 
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The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dunias 

.:■  iiurn%%o.      Price  bd.      Double   VoiuwUtt  It- 

Kcvi. 

Thb  Horcscofe. 

The  Adventures  or  Captain  Pamphile. 

Louisk  ns  la  Vali.iefe.     (Double  volume.'! 

Amal'sv. 

Trie    Man    in    the    Iron    Mask.     (Double 

The  Bird  ok  Fats 

volume.) 

The  Black  Tour. 

MaI  trk  Adam. 

Thb  Castle  of  EprsTFt* 

The  Mouth  op  Hell 

CATHERINE-    BlUU 

Cec:-  e. 

The  Chath-Bt. 

The    Chevaue*     D  Hap.me.vtai.      (Double 

volume. ) 
Chicot  thk  Jf.ste*. 
The  Comtb  de  Montgomery 
Conscience. 
The  Convict's  Son. 
The  Corsica*    Brothers;    aiiiS   Othu  the 

Arches. 

N'anon.     (Double  volume.) 

Olvmpia. 

Pauline:  Pascal  Bf.i  no;  and  Bontekoe. 

Pere  la  R-     i 

The  Prince  or  Thieves, 

The  RFMiNisch-.'.'-as  or  Antony 

Robin  Hood. 

Samuel  Gelb. 

The  Snowball  and  rw»  Suv  .anetta- 

Syi.vandirb. 

Jjov-Kaked  Jacquot 

The  Taking  or  Calais 

DOM    GOKKNFLOT. 

Tales  of  the  SorttMATVKAJl 

The  Fatal  Combat- 

Tales  of  Strange   Adventur*. 

The  Fencing  Master 

Tales  of  Terror. 

Fern  an  he. 

The  Thres  Muskjitsjirs.    'Double  volume.  '< 

Gabriel  1jm»M7 

The  Tragkdv  or  Nantks. 

Georges. 

The  Great  Massacre 
Henr:  DI  Navaer*. 
H»!  isi  pf.  Chavkrnv 

Twenty    Years    ArrER.     (Double   volume. 
The  Wild-Duck  Shogtee. 
The  SVoLr-'LEADE* 

tfethuen's  Sixpenny  Book* 

Mtdium  %v« 

Albanesl    'R     M*rtai.      LOVE     AND 

LOUISA 
I    KNOW   A    MAIDEN. 
Anstey  ,?■)■     A  BAYARD  OF    BENG*.L. 
Austen  (J.).     PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).    FUR7E  BLOOM. 

CHEAP   JACK   Z1TA. 

KITTY   ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE   BROOM   SQUIRE. 

IV    THE   ROAR    OF   THE   SKA. 

noma 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrate. 

LITTLE   TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE   FROBISHERS. 

THK   QUEEN    OF   LOVK 

Bagot  (Rlchardl.  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY 
CA.Vl'ING   OF    NETS. 
DONNA   DIAN  \. 

Balfour   (Andrew.     BY    STROKE    OF 
SWORD 
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ARMINELL. 

BLADYS   OF    THE  STEWPONEY. 

Sarr  (Robert).    JENNIE  BAXTER. 
IN   THE    MIDST   OF   ALARMS. 
THE   COUNTESS    TEKLA. 
THE   MUTABLE    MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO. 
THE  VINTAGE. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 

Brownell    (C    L.).      THE    HEART    OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).    ACROSS    THE 
SALT   SEAS. 

Caffyn   (Mrs.).    ANNE  MAULEVERER. 

Capes    (Bernard).       THE    LAKE    OF 
WINE. 

Clifford    iMrs.   W.    K.).     A   FLASH   OF 

SUMMER 
MRS.   KEITH'S  CRIME. 

Corbett    (Julian).      A     BUSINESS     IN 
GREAT  WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).    ANGEL. 
A   STATE   SECRET. 
PEGGY  OF   THE  BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante     (Allghieri).      THE     DIVINE 
COMEDY  (Cary). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).    ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).    A  VOYAGE 

OF   CONSOLATION. 
THOSE   DELIGHTFUL   AMERICANS. 

Eliot     (George).     THE   MILL   ON   THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater     (Jane    H.).      THE    GREEN 
GRAVES   OF   BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 
MARY    BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Gerard    (Dorothea).      HOLY    MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gisslng  (G.).   THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 


Glanville    (Ernest). 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 


THE     INCA'S 


Glelg  (Charles).    BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Grimm     (The    Brothers).       GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES. 

Hope  (Anthony).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE    CHRONICLES    OF    COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).     DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).     THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 

Le    Queux    (WJ.      THE    HUNCHBACK 

OF  WESTMINSTER. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).    THE  TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
ORRAIN. 

Linton    (E.    Lynn).     THE  TRUE    HIS 
TORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Lyall  (Edna).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lueas).    THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann    (Mrs.    M.    E.).      MRS.    PETER 

HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 
THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT. 
A  WINTER'S  TALE. 

Marehmont   (A.  W.).     MISER   HOAD 

LEY'S  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).    PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB   FAITHFUL. 

March  (Riehard).  A  METAMORPHOSIS. 

THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).    HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 

THE  FERRYMAN. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).    DRIFT. 

Miller  (Esther).    LIVING  LIES. 

Mltford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THB 

SPIDER. 
Montresor  (F.  F.).    THE  ALIEN 
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Morrison    [Arthur).      THE    HOLE    IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  IE.).    THE  RED  HOUSE. 

Norrls  ;W.  E.).    HIS  GRACE 

GILKS  INGILBY. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 

MATTHEW  AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).     THE  LADY'S  WALK 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIGALS. 
THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oppenhelm  E.  P.).    MASTER  OF  MEN 

Parker  ^Gilbert).    THE  POMP  OF  THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Pemberton    (Max).    THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phillpotts  (Eden!.    THE  HUMAN  BOY- 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE. 
THE  RIVER. 


'  Q '     A.    T.    Qulller    Couch). 
WHITE  WOLF. 


THF 


Ridge  1 W.  Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE 

LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL, 


ERB. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).    ABANDONED. 
A   MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 
MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

Sergeant  (Adeline.).    THE  MASTER  OF 

BEECH  WOOD. 
BALBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

Sidgwick   (Mrs.   Alfred).    THE    KINS 
MAN 

Surtees  (R.  S.).    HANDLEY  CROSS. 
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